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ERE are (wa distinct kinds bl 

watches, one built upon the ex- 
perience of the other—one a plain, 
practical timekeeper which daring 18 
Yeats has so proved its usefalness that 
now over half the watches sold are 
Ingersoll Watches; the other a fine 
jewelled warch for those who buy for ex- 
treme accuracy, durability and beauty. 


The Ingersoll Watch has always been 
regarded as a really wonderful thing 
for the money —something only possible 
through a manufacturing ability never 
approached in the watch industry and 
in mighty few others, 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is coming to be 
known as the Ingersoll value in high- 
grade watehes. 


All the experience, the economies, the 
highly specialized methods, the manu- 
facture of great numbers in few styles, the 
efficiency principles learned in making 
almost thirty million watches, combined 
with unique originality and inventive 
power, are producipg in the new Inger- 
soll-Trenton factory the finest American 
watches at prices that heretofore would 
buy only commonplace timepieces. 

-jewel movement in pjewel movement In 
solid nebel € . $5 ro yonr cane $10 


stem ol movémentin rg-fewel movementin 


Pr year cane 312 ent case $25 
Ingerruli- Trenton Watches only by responsi- 
hle jewelers everywhere. Nine thuusand jewelers 
hem. For a complete and conclusive 
on of the Ingersoll-Trenton Watch, write 
today fur tie book ** How tu Judge a Watch.“ 


Rabt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 30 Ashland Bide.. New York 
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SAVING T'S peculiar sometimes bow our 
AND I ideas of saving and spending do 
SPENDING get mixed up. We were taught 
that every eopper we poked in 
through the top of that old penny 
bank was saved and somehow grew. But since that time 
we have learned to save in a larger and a different way. For 
instance, we have learned that to be a good saver one must 
be a good spender afterall. One saves by spending (wisely). 
The mission of every cent that’s spent should be to bring 
back a full ten mills of value. 
Now the real value of a loaf of bread or a jar of jam or a 
hundred or so other things we use from day to day we have 
some knowledge of. But there are countless other things we 
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need and buy of whose actual value we have little knowledge. 
These we must buy largely on recommendation or confidence 
in the maker or seller and their methods of making and sell- 
ing. If he advertises, that in itself furnishes the foundation 
for confidence. We know something about him and his 
product. No one can successfully advertise a product that 
has no merit. He cannot afford to endanger the good name 
his advertising is designed to build up by giving inferior goods 
or charging exorbitant prices. His success depends upon 
giving you “value received” for your money. He is adver- 


get you to buy his product and, in the doing, to so 
merit your satisfaction and good will that you will buy of 
him again. 
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And then besides the confidenee you 
have a right to feel in advertised goods, 
is the confidence you have in the me- 
dium that carries the advertiser's 
message. Success MAGAZINE and a 
few others for your sake will not ac- 
cept every advertiser’s story. But it 
has sufficient confidence in those whose 
stories it does accept to guarantee the 
honesty of its advertisers. It aims to 
get for you “value received” for your 
money—to give you a “buying ser- 
vice” that will help you to get the 
most and best of what you want for 
your money. It aims above all to help 
you save at the same time you spend. 
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In The Editors Confidence 


GEOR 


The Man 


It was near the end of President Roosevelt's seven years on the 
Big Job. The President was starting on a characteristic swing 
around the circle, and pausing, with a foot on the ear step and a 
muscular hand on the brass rail, he remarked jovially to a group 
of reporters that he was “leaving Taft on the lid.“ 

Taft has been pretty consistently on the lid ever since, 

It is rather dificult to write frankly about Taft. For one thing. 
we have to begin by admitting that we all like him. He has had a 
good many puzzling jobs loaded on his big shoulders, and has 
always managed to give out the impression that he was handling 
them well. Of his really great ability there is nat the slightest 
doubt. 

It is probably Tafts misfortune that he did not tumble and fight 
his way up through the political struggle for existence—that 
process which so mercilessly and unerringly uncovers the real man 
before it gets through with him—but came in by the side door after 
half a lifetime on the bench and in other fairly secure aud comfort- 
able appointive berths. 

The American people, more than any other modern civilized peo- 
ple, have a curious habit of making half-gods of their judges; and 
some shreds of this awful judicial aura still waver mistily about 
Taft. IIe isn't quite distinct, even vet. But he is distinct enough 
by this time to show forth certain indications of the judicial habit 
of thought. His apparent inconsistencies of attitude on certain 
grave public problems have made him appear to many thoughtful 
citizens as a wavering man, a weak man. Frankly, we do not think 
hima weak man at all. Ile is a strong man. But he unmistakably 
has a distaste amounting to repugnance for all such facts as are 
‘inadmissible as evidence.“ He likes to decide an important ques- 
tion on the logic ot the evidence that is laid before him, ignoring 
the looser and more bewildering “ passions of the mob.“ ‘Phat is 
why it has been possible to “get” Taft by simply placing the 
“right” evidence before him and carefully seeing to it that the 
“wrong ” evidence is kept out of his view, He has a deep sense of 
order. He dislikes change. He dislikes disturbance of any sort. 

And so, when the LaFollettes and Murdocks and Dollivers and 
Cumminses and Norrises began to rise and clamor for reform, for 
change, for political revolution, Taft set out to treat them exactly 
as he would have treated a group of disorderly spectators in his 
court. But this method didn't work very well. The power of the 
Federal judge to order about and to punish, the power of the Gov- 
ernor-(ieneral to rule by administrative edict, was no longer his. 
These political freebooters turned out to have rights, even to have 
facilities for striking back. So Taft did the next best thing in 
the circumstances; he allied himself instantly and instinctively with 
the recognized and “regular” leaders, with the Cannons, the 
Aldriches, the Murray Cranes and (incidentally) the John Hays 
Hammonds. 

In the light of this interpretation Tafts subsequent course, down 
to the veto of the Arizona and New Mexico statehood hill, becomes 
lear. Indeed he himself has made it clear. In that illaminat- 
ing message on the Arizona matter, he frankly overruled the 
expressed will of the people of that territory regarding a matter of 
their own local government. on the ground that their proposal to 
establish the recall of judges was subversive not even of the letter 
of the Constitution but merely of its spirit, as interpreted by him- 
elf. In other words, the thought that the estimable gentlemen who 
drew up that document a hundred and thirty years ago might have 
considered the proposal too democratic, was enough for Taft. His 
reliance on what he calls “ the fundamental will of the people“ ex- 
plains it. He means not the will of the people of Arizona, not at 
all the will of the people of the United States to-day, but the will 
of that little group of early gentlemen and merchants who wore 
ilk knickerbockers and side-arms and powdered their hair and 
vught duels and traveled hy horse and kept staves and had only 
ately given up the rather unentightened sport of burning witches. 

As regards the recalling of judges we have doubts of our own. 
The unquestioned results that Mr. Ban Johnson has brought abéut 
hy taking from our ball players the inherent right to recall an 
umpire by force and endowing that gentleman with a power hardly 
ess than majestie, are in mind as we write. But there can hardly 
e doubts, even in the case of a nation that is only mildly and tim- 
idly democratic, regarding the extreme impropriety of overruling 
by Presidential veto the expressed wish of a new State in a matter 


of self-government. Pi 
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Taft's other important acts his apparent pliancy in the matter 
of the outrageous Payne-Aldrich Tariff and of the recent vetoes of 
the wool, cotton and farmers’ free list bills, his usefulness to the ex- 
ploiters of * Dollar Diplomacy.” and above all his yielding instine- 
tively to the skilfully worked-4p conspiracies against Pinchot, Glavis 
and (apparently) Wiley, are quite in character, His early dis- 
missal of Garfield can be read in the same light. Tis attitude on 
these measures has heen consistently that of a “ conservative.” who 
wishes above all to uphold the * established order.“ And his atti- 
tude toward these individuals was equally consistent; for all these 
men no less than the monster LaFollette himself, were exponents 
of the spirit of progress, of change. 

If Taft could only have had the duck to fall into an era of rela- 
tive stahility—such as have been known in the history of exiliza- 
tion—he might easily have become one of the great figures of 
history, For he has the qualities. He is really stable. He is really 
patient, and really courageous. 


But it was his misfortune to fall 
into an era of rapid, even bewildering change. If tragedy is the 
conflict of an individual with a hostile environment, Vaft's fate 
may conceivably be tragic. 

For just now, when the man has reached something near the sum- 
mit of his growth in ability and strength, civilization ts fairly bound- 
ing forward, throwing out the old devices and the old traditions and 
all the old rule-of-thumb methods and substituting the new-fangled 
applied science in every department of human life. AN civilization 
is responding-to the biological law of change, to the law that all life, 
to continue living, must be constantly adapting itself to its con- 
stantly changing environment, 

Nearly every other civilized nation in the world is getting along 
faster than the United States in this struggle to move with the 
times. Great Britain, the most democratic and therefore in certain 
ways the most wieldy of these nations, is actually changing not only 
her outward form of government but even her economic balance in 
the desperate struggle to catch up with the new facts. Our own 
nation, with its immense centralized vested interests holding on 
to property “rights” and resisting all change, is one of the most 
puzzling and dangerous cases of arrested development in the world. 

In the light of these facts we are frankly sorry that Taft is 
again a candidate. Even if he can be reelected he cannot possibly 
stop this world-wide forward movement toward democracy. He 
personally cannot even delay it much. He can, in fact, do little 
more than get run over. There have been many times in the world’s 
history when ‘Fafts were needed, There will be times again. But 
a Taft to-day is a danger-spot. He calls to mind, to indulge in 
another metaphor, a stout-hearted and muscular volunteer on a 
hoat in the rapids, devoting himself to the task of heading up- 
stream while his craft sweeps blindly on down among the rocks. 

We need steersmen to-day, not resisters. We need men who look 
forward, not hack. ‘The men of to-day are the very Wilsons and 
LaFollettes who, to Tafts mind, mean only disaster. here is 
nothing local about these modern types; they are springing up the 
world around. Even LaFollette is a very mild reformer indeed be- 
side the British Lloyd-George. f 

The rulers of to-morrow are certain to be the very “people,” the 
very “ rabble “` and “ mob” that so disturb Taft in his business of 
dealing in a dignified manner with recognized and imposing officials 
and judges and “ leaders.” And the “will of the people” that is 
inevitably to prevail is the will, not at all of a few ancient gentlemen 
in knee-breeches, but of the living, struggling, hoping human beings 
of to-day and to-morrow. 


An absorbing new serial story, 
“LITTLE MYSTERY,” 
by James Oliver Curwood, 
author of “ World Hunters of the North,” 
begins in the November number. 


In this first installment ts told how Sergeant Mac- 
Veigh and Private Pelletier, of the Royal Northwest 
i Mounted Police, find a baby girl in un igloo on Hud- 
son Bay, and also how Little Mystery” becomes the 
unconscious pivotal figure of a thrilling drama of the 
` northland. f 
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He wondered whether they saw what he could see—the whole of Motherhood 


Drawing by Arszt Matzke, Illustrating MADONNA 
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Some Lessons from Panama 


Where the United States Government, in Building the Canal, and in Operating Two Rail- 
roads, a Steamship Line, Two Hotels, a Department Store and a Food Supply Business, is 
Making a Test on a Large Scale of Direct Government Activity in Industry and Commerce. 


These « Lessons” are particularly timely in View of the Suggestion that the Government 


Solve the Alaskan “| angle by Building and Operating its own Railroad 


VISIT to the Isthmus of 
Panama will make any 
American proud of his na- 
tion, The Canal is the 
greatest undertaking of 
the Age. Its success is as- 
sured, Even jealous for- 
cigners agree that —in 
grandeur oof conception, 
intricacy of detail. and efficiency of execution 
—it is a national achievement without par- 
allel. 

Yet to admit pride in this euterprise is a 
grave heresy te 
what we have been 
mught to revere 
is the very spirit 
of Americanism, 
No great work of 
modern times has 
been carried on 
vith as little of 
hat “individual 
nitiativo Y whieh 
we are wont to 
onsider the basie 
principle of ourin- 
lustrial progress. 

The * political 
nom“ which 
nost of us stud- 
ed in our youth, 
he editorials we 
ire accustomed to 
ead, are explicit 
m this point. 
Every war-ship 
dded to our Navy 
s the text for 
ountless sermons 
n haw much 
wicker and cheap- 
rand better work 
‘an be done by 
rivate corpora- 
ions than by the 
jovernment. We 
re in the habit of 
pplying Spencer's 
ictum, “that government is best which gov- 
rns least" most emphatically to Industry. 
Vinety-nine out of a hundred of us believe 
hat in business, at least, “individual initia- 
ive is superior to “collective enterprise.” 
Ve go a step further and believe that in some 
efinite way this “individual initiative” is 
onnected with the expectation of money gain. 
f we want to get the best out of a man we ex- 
ect to offer him a share in the profits of the 
oncern, 

The Panama Canal is a Government job. 
t is being dug by Government errloyees— 
ossed by Government engineers. 
he 30,000 odd workers is getting ‘í 
et a “profit.” From Colonel Ge Med ws 
» the Barbadian negro boys whe rry 


one of them are spurred on by incentive 
f “| profit-sharing.” They are curners. 
This is surely contrary to industrial 
gma we have always beer ‘ought. But 


het her we like it or not, it matter of 
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By ALBERT EDWARDS 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The first heterodox fact which is likely to 
surprise the visitor from home is the sight 
of a high power locomotive. with “U. 8.“ 
steneiled on the eab. There pre two railroads 
on the Canal Zone owned and operated by 
the Government: the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission system, used exclusively for constrne- 
tion purposes, and the Pangma Railroad, 
which beside helping in the Canal work, does 
a large and profitable commercial business. 

Compared with other tropical railroads the 
P. R. R. is a model of efficieney and economy 
in every department. There is no system at 


Uncre Sam's Own Rattroan—His Name is ON THE ENGINE AND THE Cars 


There is no system at home so thoroughly equipped with safety appliances 


home so thoroughly equipped with safety ap- 
pliances. The accident rate both for em- 
ployees and passengers sets a standard which 
none of our privately owned lines have ever 
approached. The two systems together oper: 
ate about 300 miles of track in the Zone, and 
carry more traffic per mile than any railrond 
in the States, except a few terminal systems 
like that of the Chicago stock-yards, 

The Annual Report to the stockholders of 
the Panama Railroad Company—it is techni- 
cally a private Corporation that it can con- 
Niet a merini I oer u the year end- 

' yu, shu “gross earning” 
7 l. xtenstive relocation work is 
progress, but the operating expenses were 
only $4,558, 2. The Company also oper- 
ates a direct line of steamers between Colon 
avd New York. They make the run between 
these ports in a day less than the competing 
lines and in the year ending June 30, 1910, 
they earned over $150,000 net. 

Many people in authority have told ws that 


a publicly owned railroad would surely fail; 
it would be eaten up by corruption, adminis- 
tered ou the * spoils system,” and become the 
headquarters for general inefficiency, The 
thing enn not be done—we have been taught— 
without the incentive of “private profits.” 
Most of us have believed this. It is done on 
the Isthmus of Panama. And it is hard to 
understand how conditions can be more fa- 
vorable in the midst of a tropical jungle than 
they are at home. 

Long before the visitor from home gets ac- 
customed to riding on a Government railroad, 
he is disturbed by 
a host of new and 
even more heret- 
ical facts. 

We are more or 
less used to people 
who demand Gov- 
ermment owner- 
ship of railroads. 
Once in a while 
some one aggres- 
sively suggests 
that our munici- 
palities wipe out 
the shame of their 
slums by building 
model homes for 
the workers. We 
have heard that 
Munich and other 
foreign cities have 
done so success- 
fully. But as yet 
no one has sug- 
gested that the 
Government 
should feed the 
people, 

If you visit the 
Isthmus you will 
eat at a Gever- 
ment table. 


Not content 
with managing 


the transportation, 
not satisfied with 
being a landlord, the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion has become a restaurant keeper, waiter 
and cook. 

Here is a statement of the length to which 
this heretical tendency has been carried. 

The cost of running the messes for “ gold,” 
European and negro employees during the six 
months ending December 31, 1909, was over 
$700,000, and the sipts and expenditures 
practically balanced. A statement giving the 
receipts and expenditures by months for the 
European messes, West Indian Kitchens and 
hotels, including the Tivoli, follows:— 


2 


i 
Moxru | Receipts Expenses 

July $24,512 10 $122,206.33 
August 117,018 119,105.00 
Se nber 110,003.77 
ih wr 
November 
December 

Total. 
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Part of the force which is moving enough 
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The rations at the messes for European 
laborers have been inercased, among the addi- 
tions being wine three times a week, instead 
of twice a weck. There was an increase in 
the number of men enting at these messes 
in December of over three hundred, the total 
at the close of the month being 3.375 n 
out of a possible 4,500, which is the number 
of European laborers in Commission bachelor 
quarters. 

The Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission for 1907 gives this account of the 
Subsistence Department: 

“Fifteen hotels are operated for white 
Americans, where good wholesome meals were 
furnished for 30 cents each. 

“ Eighteen mess-halls are operated for the 
Europeans, where a day's board is furnished 
for 40 cents. The stewards and cooks at these 
messes are usually Europeans, and a meal 
peculiar to the tastes of the men boarding 
there is served. 

“There are in operation kitehens for 
West Indian laborers, where a day's board is 
furnished for 30 cents. 

“The number of meals served during the 
month of June, 1907, is as follows: Hotels, 
197,419; messes, 286,155; kitchens, 456,765, or 
nearly a million meals for the month. 

* The subsistence operations are merely self- 
supporting; it is not the purpose to make a 
profit.” 

Since this was written the labor foree was 
increased about fifty per cent.—to Band 
is now decreasing as the bulk of the work is 
finished. 

It is an eloquent tribute to the Government's 
3.375 of the 4,500 European la- 
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cuisine that = 
borers—who are free to cat where they will— 
prefer the mess-halls to anything which “ in- 
dividual initiative” has to offer. There are 
three “club” messes run by unmarried white 
men in opposition to the commission hotels. 
Perhaps a hundred Canal employees use them. 
But in spite of the large income from the 


field. 


gle 
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material in one month to build three 
gyptian pyramids 


hese laborers and those who work in 
and mines 


“bar” these private messes are more expen- 
sive and very little better than the Govern- 
ment's meals. 

No private contractor in the world feeds his 
employees as well as the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. There are very few of the employees 


Cupyright by Vaders d & Waderwued 
Cor. Georce W. Goernars, U. S. A. 
The idea that the only way to get the best work out of a 


man is to give him a money interest in the profits of the 
concern is disproved every day in the Canal Zone 


who ever ate better meals, slept in cleaner, 
more comfortable beds, or amused themselves 
in more wholesome clubs than those furnished 
by the Government. 


Tue MIRAFLORES Lock CHAMBER 
There is great rivalry between the divisions building the different locks and 


dams 


This is trne of the American mechani 
and clerks, whose standard of living is hig 
in the States. It is more strikingly true í 
the laborers—both European and West India: 
A Barbadian negro at home earns a shillir 
a day during the few weeks when the sug 
is planted and harvested and not much of an; 
thing the rest of the year. Tle lives in 
shack of eorrugated iron, dry goods boxes ar 
thatch and eats plantains. In the Canal Zot 
he earns a dollar a day—seventy cents ele: 
above the cost of three square meals. H 
lodgings are free.- There is no comparison! 
all between the lot of a West India negi 
boy on the Canal and ene who works in tl 
neighboring banana fields or mines. 

In all the complicated relations between en 
ployer and employee the Government is mo: 
liberal than a private contractor can affor 
to be. We hear a good deal nowadays abot 
iployers’ Liability” in industrial ace 
dents. The procedure on the Isthmus is 
model in this matter. During the last ye: 
more than ten million pounds of dynamite we 
used in the No other job in the wor 
approaches this consumption of explosive 
The representative of the Du Pont Powd: 
Company is on record to the effect that tl 
accident rate is ineredibly low. But when tl 
inevitable happens the heirs do not need 
lawyer. The indemnity is almost automati 
The men themselves have nothing to sugge 
cither in regard to preventing accidents or | 
simplifying the legal procedure. 

Besides the unorthodox things the visit. 
sees and cats and hears in the Canal Zon 
the things he reads in the Annual Reports | 
the Commission are just as surprising and | 
numerous. 

When our Government undertook this ii 
mense job, there was nothing heretical in i 
intentions. It proposed, to dig the canal | 
private enterprise. In accord with the “tr 
spirit of Americanism ” it was planned to gi 

[Continued on page 54) 
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The Soul Machine 


HE blinds of the lecture 
room were drawn, but a 
fussy little breeze had 
joined its enemy, the sun. 
anl the allies made sud- 
| din through the 
flapping defences. Tn one 
of these inenrsions the 
light fell upon the up- 
imed face of the girl in the front row. 
he was watching the professor with a fright- 
tod but not unwilling fascination; and he 
as watehing her, She had, it oceurred to 
im then, the look of a martyrs and her light 
air, lit by the sun, passed very well for a 
alo, Ile was a very tall, very dark, very 
em-looking man, and young for his position. 
cople said that he would make a great name. 
“All the known powers of the universe.” he 
as saying, “are forms of vibration, ‘The un- 
nown power, that we call the soul, no doubt 
like the rest.” 
The girl in the front row shivered, 
It that she was being drawn to the edge of 
e abyssmal unknown. 
“One by one we discover the seerets of the 
brut ins: and so we eatch the powers, and 
ake them our servants, Some day we shall 
teh the soul! 1 can even faney how we shall 
vit We shall keep guessing at the form of 
e ovibrations—discovery always begins with 
guess—and testing our guesses; and some 
y we shall happen to guess right. We shall 
ake some contrivance that would vibrate in 
iison with the soul vibrations, if they ex- 
ted; and we shall find that it does and they 
u and then we shall set to work to capture 
em. 
“We shall begin by connecting the vibrat- 
g contrivance with some mechanism to reg- 
ter the vibrations; just as the * record’? of 
phonograph registers speech in the form of 
inute indentations or lines. The next step 
and this is the difficult one—will be to turn 
is inexpressive record back into the thoughts 
sich it represents; as a phonograph turns 
e lines and indentations back inte speech. 
hen we have invented this machine the first 
rt of our task will he done. We shall have 
ught the soul, and its secrets will be secrets 
more.” 
He paused, The girl in the front row 
led at the professor with eyes like lamps. 
Aud then "—the professor leaned forward, 
d his eyes seemed to seize her—“ we shall 
me the wild force that we have trapped. 
ve soul is the hardest of the powers to 
teh; but it will be the casiest to subdue to 
wice, It is its very nature to act out what 
presented to it as the thing to be done, 
we controller of the Soul Machine will only 
ve to turn the machine backwards to im- 
ess his own will on other souls. The rule 
the world will be in the hands of the man 
% invents the Soul Machine.” 
Ile bowed to indicate the end of his lecture, 
d the class broke up. 
The girl in the front row rose slowly, and 
thered up her books, The professor glanced 
her, and she put them down again, When 
»y were alone he held out his hand, She 
sitated; then gave him hers. They had not 
sken before. j 
„I think we have got ns far as vibrating 
mpathy,” he suggested. 
“ Sometimes.” she answered without look- 
zx at him, “I think that you have hypro- 
ed me.” 
* I shouldn't call it hypnotism,” he said. 
Vhen two minds—tws anythings—vibrate 
unison, the stronger s>ts the pace. That is 
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„Don't you understand a little, dear?“ 


“And yours is the stronger.” She drew a 
deep breath. “You wished me to stay?” 

Les. è 

* Why?” 

“Ts that so hard to guess? 
awkwardly. 

“Oh!” the girl cried sharply. 
that. .. . Don't pretend.” 

“No,” he said. “I won't, We shall be 
good friends, I hope; but it isn’t that. My 
life bas bigger things than—friendship. I 
want assistance, and I chose you; because we 
are ‘in unison’ for one thing; because I can 
trust you, for another.” 

“ Because you are the stronger, and T can't 
be false, T suppose. . .. I don’t think T should 
Le, anyhow... . Yes? What is it?” 

“T have invented the Soul Machine,” he 
l. “It is in my private laboratory up- 


* 


” he asked rather 


“Tt isn’t 


he girl quivered and looked at him with 
wd eyes, 


1% she echoed, 


he repeated, “Up to 
It registers, but it does not 
It will; with your assist- 


“ The—Soul—Machine! 

“The Soul Machine,” 
a point, that is. 
reproduce—yet. 
ance.” 

“Am I the first victim?” she asked. She 
spoke as an inquirer, not as one with a voice 
in the decision. 

No,“ he said, “ rather you will be—part of 
the machine, I think. I shall not hurt you. 
Do not be nervous.” 

She clasped and unclasped her hands. 

“You know,” she said slowly, “that I have 
no choice; that 1 must obey.” 

“Do you wish to disobey?” he asked. 
shook her head. 

“You have hypnotized me, T think,” she 
suid. “I—it is as you said. My mind has to 
follow yours. . . . Be good tome . . . as good 
as you can be.” 

“Iwill be as good to you as I can be,” he 
promised. “Come.” 


She 
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She followed him up-stairs. 

The laboratory consisted of two rooms, one 
entered through the other. The outer room 
was filled with ordinary scientific apparatus, 
and lighted by two windows that looked out 
upon a field of housetops. The inner room, 
when he opened the door, was quite dark. 
Some of the things are affected by sun- 
light,” he explained. I will turn on the 
light as soon as we are inside. Give me your 
hand. Miss qe 

“Myra Hamilton,” she said, staring into the 
darkness within. “Shall I ever come out 
again?” 

“Of course! You don't think I am going 
to murder you in the dark, do you? I 
will turn on a little light first, if you are 
afraid. . There! Now come in.” 

She entered, closed the door, and stood with 
her back against it, looking at the curtains 
that surrounded the center of the room. Ile 
pulled a lever, the curtains rolled back slowly ; 
and she saw the Soul Machine. 

A powerful electric dynamo stood at one 
end. The Soul Machine proper occupicd a 
space of about twelve feet long by five feet 
wide, rose about five feet from the floor, and 
deseended into a space beneath—a rotary ap- 
paratus with complicated attachments. 

The central rotary portion consisted of an 
elliptical chain band revolving on broad- 
flanged wheels. The band carried four and 
twenty dises of a whitish material, like ala- 
baster, mounted on shcrt stems, These, the 
professor explained. were the receivers that 
took up the vibrations of the soul, or group of 
sculs, to which they were “set.” 

The “setters” were a number of tiny-col- 
ored electric globes—nearly a hundred—ar- 
ranged in a double row cn each side of the 
upper course of the discs or receivers. Sil- 
vered reflectors were placed behind them, to 
throw their light upon the dises. They sen- 
sitized the receivers, he explained, much as 
light affects a photographic film, but with the 
important difference that the sensitization 
could be “wiped out,” and the dises used 
again-and ngain. 

The dises were carried round from left to 
right, coming up on the left from the pit, 
and cleancd like a slate for their next impres- 
sion. They carried the impression to the far 
end of the machine, toward a curious appa- 
ratus there. The professor called it the dia- 
phragm. It stood upon a platform about four 
feet square poised upon a complicated ar- 
rangement of pulleys and wheels and steel 
talls running upon other steel balls. The 
diaphragm itself was hung upon wires with 
similar claborations. It was about four feet 
long, about a foot wide, and perhaps two 
inches thick. It appeared to he a slab of 
cream-colored wax, convoluted like a walnut, 
cr a huge brain spread out in the form of a 
tablet. The wires were gathered up in a wax- 
en globe, somewhat like a spherical brain. 
Other wires ran from this to five dials. 

“ These,” said the professor, “are the re- 


corders. Will you attend to me carefully, 
Myra?” 
“Yes,” she said. Master!” 


There was a touch of sarcasm in her voice 
as she uttered the submissive word, and her 
eyes flashed with a light of their own, for the 
first time. lt had occurred to her that he 
could not make her attend, unless she chose. 

“I understand, Myra.” he said quietly, 
“Yes, You have a choice. You ean not help 
obeying; but your obedience is of little use, 
unless you try to make it useful. It is for 
you to choose whether you will assist me in 
the greatest discovery of all time. If you re- 
fuse you can go—go now and return no more. 
If you agree. you will have no more choice. 
You will be bound ever after. I give you fair 
warning, Now choose.“ 

They looked at cach other for a long while. 

“You could release me.“ she suggested, “at 
any time afterwards.” 

“Yes; but I should not.” 

She drew a very deep breath. 

“I think you have hypnotized me.” she 
gasped. “I... Your slave is ready, Master. 

. I never thought to be that to any man. 


. Go on.” SEN 
Google 
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Ile shook her hand with some warmth. 

“You will be my partner in the greatest 
work ever done!” he declared. “Thank you. 

. Well, now you will attend earefully. Tho 
diaphragm takes down the vibrations of the 
soul and exhibits them in a kind of spectrum 
—bands of color with little breaks between. 
Certain colors stand for certain affections of 
the mind. Anger widens the red. Disap- 
pointment darkens the green. Intense mental 
exertion makes the yellow wide and faint. 
Pain brings out certain dark bands; and so 
cn. In that way we might tell from the spee- 
trum with practice that a scul was—let us 
say—angry and disappointed; perhaps even 
that it was angry and disappointed because 
it had failed in some hoped-for mental 
achievement; but that is hopelessly inade- 
quate to show the real soul. The dia's do not 
even tell us as much as that. They mercly 
indicate the intensity of certain of the primi- 
tive colors, and therefore cf the mental facts 
for which these stand. In short the diaphragm 
at present represents the soul, but it does not 
re-translate it into your mind or mine. That 
is our problem in the future. . . . Well, now 
you will like to sce it at work.” 

The girl shrank away from him. 

Not me!” she begged. “ Not me!” 

“Not if you are frightened,” he said com- 
posedly. “ You shall see it at work on me. 
Then perhaps you will believe that it is harm- 
less. Sit in this chair and watch. This 
is the arrangement that sets the machine to 
its particular ‘victim’ as you would call it.” 

lle operated a keyboard that looked like 
that of a small typewriter. 

“I have written down my scul characters,” 
he said. “I will explain them to you some 
other time. Now -the soul machine can cap- 
ture me!” 

He came back and stood on a marble slab 
beside the diaphragm, where a number of lev- 
ers jutted out. 

He pulled a lever. The electric machinery 
buzzed and crackled, and long bluish sparks 
sprang from one place to another. The little 
electric lights above shone out in a wonderful 
spangle of colors; some vivid, some bright, 
some pale, some barely visible, some appar- 
ently not lighted at all; defects in his char- 
acter, perhaps the girl fancied. . . . She did 
not like the powerful black globe! It repre- 
sented his cruelty, she told herself. 

The band went round, and the spray hissed, 
and the discs revolved faster and faster. 

“Look!” he eried, and pointed to the dia- 
phragm. A spectrum like a many-colcred 
rainbow shone upon the convoluted slab; and 
the girl roused to sudden interest. 

“ What is that?” she asked. 

“It is I.“ he said, “so far as this kind of 
diaphragm will represent me; I as I am at 
this moment; the extraordinary medley of 
thoughts and feelings that exist even in a com- 
paratively restful mind. The dials show ket- 
ter how restful.” 

He nodded at the indexes, and she went up 
to them. They registered from 0 to 100 she 
saw, and the highest pointer was at 7 now. 

“Think of things.” she begged excitedly. 
“Think of things!” 

“You shall tell me what to think of,” he 
proposed; and the girl clapped her hands. 

“Work a sum.” she told him. I will put it 


down on this slate... . There! .. Now 
work it... The first dial is going up 9—10 
—-11. . . . What does it stand fer?” 


“Tt estimates intellectual work,” he stated. 

“The second dial has gone from 212 to 334 
you may have noticed. That is the physical 
effort.” 

“The third dial has gone up a little, too. 
What is that for?” 

Effort of will. The effort to work a sim- 
ple sum is small in an educated man. It has 
become a habit... . Is the sum right.” 

“Yes. The fourth dial has gone up just a 
little.” 

“The satisfaction which I get from my 
good arithmetic! That dial represents emo- 
tion.” ` 

“And now,” 
mel” 

Changes tcok place in the rainbow colors, 


. 


she said at last, “think of 
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and in the dials as before. They represente 
his effort of attention, his esthetic appreci 
tion of her appearance, his satisfaction at ha 
ing her assistance, and so on, he explained. 

“ And the fifth dial has gone up from 1 
to over 4,” she said. What does that di 
mean?” 

“That dial?” he said. Oh—it is rath 
a tentative one. I meant it to indicate pe 
sonal regard, or—affection, as we call it, in i 
higher degrees. 1 haven't done much with it 

“T should imagine not,” said the girl, “ 
you have only taken down yourself!” 

It's up to 414,” he apologized. “I real 
do appreciate your assistance, and—and I fe 
that we shall casily grow friendly, and— It 
gone to 5. 5 It will go higher 
time. If you wait— ‘Nearly 6. 

“ Please stop the machine,” the girl said i 
ritably. “I want to talk.” 

He laughed good-humoredly, and stoppi 
the machine. 

“E should net have promised.” she pr 
tested, if I had known that you had so litt 
regard fer people. I should have been t 
much afraid of you... And lam... T} 
machine shows that ycu are hard and unfes 


ing I wender if I can break my promis 
al wonder." 
“ "No," he said. “You cannot.” 


si You could let me.” 

“No. I cannot ... Myra, don't you u 
derstand? The success of this machine mea 
the regeneration of the universe. If te 
thousand people had to be sacrificed it wou 
be my duty to do it; and you are cnly one.” 

The girl swayed a little. 

“Then I am to be sacrificed,” 
“Oh! 1 knew! ... I knew!” 

“It depends on what you call sacrifice,” ! 
said. I think, if you understand it right 
—but we will talk of that another time. 
Come at eleven tu-morrow morning, Myra.” 

“I will not come!” she cried. 

The professor looked at her, and her ey 
and voice sank. 

“E will come,” she promised. 

Then she went. She kept saying one wo: 
over and aver to herself on the way home. 

“Six... Six... Six!” 


she sai 


There was a feeling very like compassic 
in the professor's mind as he went toward tl 
laboratory door. Ile expected to see a litt 
black-robed, pale-faced figure, looking at hi 
with doubtful eyes. Instead he found My 
radiant in white muslin, with a bright flowe 
hat, and roscs at her bosom, and pretty pi 
roses cn her cheek, and holding a gay litt 
parasol. She smiled at his surprise. 

“ Decked for the sacrifice!” she said wi 
a laugh that was not wholly a laugh. 

“Tt is net a 1 he protested, “if y 
will understand. . You look yery swet 
child.” 

“The dial will go to six and a half,” sl 
said sarcastically. “ Let’s try.” 

“The dials must take you down this mor 
ing.“ he told her. 

“No,” she cried. 
won't... .” 

“You must,” he said quietly. “Come.” 

He went to the inner room. She follows 
him. She dropped the parasol as she wer 
and let it lie. She had meant to catch hi 
in Eve's woman-machine of adornment ar 
smiles; and her wiles, she told herself, ha 
fniled. 

“Sit down.“ he said, 
chair. She sank in it. 

“I cant see the diaphragm and the dia 
from here,” she objected. 

“I do not wish you to,” he answered. 

He experimented with the “setter” th 
looked like a typewriter for a time, whi 
Myra stared in front of her, without lookit 
round, 

“Ah!” he said suddenly. I've got you 
She gave a ery. “Don’t be frightened. I a 
merely going to take you down as I did wi 
myself yesterday.” 

“And afterwards?” 
voice. 

“ I shall not hurt you at any time.” 

s But——-? ” 


“I wont. 


and handed her 


she asked in a dı 
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“Hush! I will explain afterwards. .. . 
Now we will begin.” 

“I want to see!" she protested, in the same 
dull, hopeless voice, 

“Some other time you shall see, Myra. I 
don't want your attention distracted te Ai 

He moved the lever—she heard it « 
and the lamps flashed out, and the spinning 
dises went whirling round; but she sat quite 
still as she had been bidden. 

“Think of your school-days,” he command- 
edo...“ Your prizes, if you took aux. 
Try to remember some dates. The Magna 
Charta... . Its chief provisions.” 

Then he put other questions, gave her paper 
and a pencil to draw: made her play as if on 


a piano; told her to sing a sou. She sang 
softly the first verse of “She is Far from the 
Land.” She had a very good voice. Singing, 


in fact, was her accomplishment. 

“ And now the last verse,” he asked, “not 
merely for the machine, but for your beautiful 
singing... . Thank you, Myra.” 

“Tt would be 6%, now, don't you think?” 
she asked suddenly, “Won't you let me go 
now, and you try it on yourself?” 

“Presently.” he said. “Presently. We'll 
see what you make of the fifth dial. You are 
of a warmer disposition than I, and we ought 
to get some interesting results. Think of 
some relative; one whom you like. . .. None 
you like much, I gather. . .. 

“They are dead. . .. When my mother... 

“1 see,” he interrupted, “Isee! I'm sorry 
l asked you. Think of someone el a 
Think of me... . Poor little Myra! He 
laid his hand on her sh mlder. She gave 
a cry, There was a snapping id; and 
then a noise as if a spring was broken and a 
clock was running down, The professor 
sprang back and stopped the machine, He 
looked at the index of the fifth dial 


** 
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It had 
gone to 100; and then the spring had broken. 
Myra rose aud saw it, tov, and stood wringing 
hun r hands. 


‘There is a diffe 


mee 009 ix and a 
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Sitting on the foor holding the professor 


hundred.” she said in a voive that seemed to 
come from a long way off, isn't there?“ 

“It would be more than six now, Myra,” the 
professor said. It was he who flushed. The 
girl was very white. 

“Tt would bhe—shall we say seven or eight?“ 
She laughed feebly. “ Well. now you know— 
why I chose to obey you. Lam ashamed and 
sorry; but—you know... . You remember 
Elaine, perhaps’ *1 have gone mad. I love 
you. Let me die. . .. It was really the only 
thing to do! . .. Tam ready for the sacrifice 
now... + Let it be soon... . To-day. What 
is it?“ 

* Come 
hoarsely. 

*No. 
do it now. 


into the other room." he said 

Me wiped his forehead. 

Not the light of day! ... You must 
I shall die of shame, like Elaine, 
if you don’t. I mean it. I am—that sort. 
«+. What is it? Tell me very exactly.” 

He wiped his forehead once more. 

“There is only one diaphragm,” he said, 
“that is adequate to receive the impressions 
of human souls, and give them out as they 
really are. It a human soul.” 

Ves,“ she said. She was very calm now. 
“ Go on.” 

“It must be a soul that will give itself up 
to the task; remove its own thoughts and feel- 
ings and will—or submit to have them re- 
moved.” 

* Yan? 

* A clean soul with’ no stains that will not 
come out. You are that, Myra.” 

“Go on.“ 

“A soul that I can control.. .. There 
might be others, but. .. The final object of 
the machine is to put my desires—my best 
and worthiest desires, please God!—into the 
world, and make it better. The diaphragm to 
do that must be a soul that is not only all the 
things that I have said, but completely in 
sympathy with mine. . There is only you, 
Myra. ... Shall the work bo done or un: 
done’ I have no right to compel you. I see 
now. I give vou back your power to choose.” 


Me looked steadily in her 22 

* I have told you,” she said, * that I chous: 
to die. I should die anyhow now you knov 
how 1 feel about you. . . . Oh, yes, I should 
You think one doesn’t die of shame, but 
There's such a thing as tormenting the lif 
out of yourself! ... Vd rather die quickly 
and—and please 

“You will not die,” he said. “You wil 
merely lose consciousness of identity; entirel; 
while you act as the receiver and reproduce 
of the Soul Machine; to a lesser extent a 
other times. You will eat and drink an 
sleep and feel; but 1 fear that you will no 
think very much, or remember very ‘well; o: 
do things of your own accord. . .. It is : 
great sacrifice, of course, but—you will no 
know what you miss; and your life will b 


more useful than a million ordinary lives pu 
E 


will give you my utmos 
ything that can be done fo: 
your comfort.. ... Ile hesitated. “ Myra,’ 
he said suddenly. “ Will you put off the—th 
sacrifice—for a year? Marry me to-morrow 
and let me endeavor to give you a year o 
happiness first.” 

The girl threw back her head scornfully. 

“ I would sooner die a thousand times!” sh 
cried. “I cannot deny that I love you; bu 
I hate myself for doing it. Hate—hate— 
hate! .. . It is now or never. Kill my sou 
—my identity—whatever you call it—to-da) 
or you never shall. I will kill myself, if you 
do not, and escape you. . .. T hate the ide: 
of marrying you so much that I will not di 
it. though I believe that in the year I woul 
win your affection, and make it impossible fo 
you to—to kill me! .. . It is killing... 
Well, if you don’t, Z shall.” 

The professor gros red. 

“Tt must be,” he said. “Tt must be... 
I shall suffer in doing it. Myra.” 

“You should suffer.’ she said, “and per 
haps... . You shall do one thing for me 
Before I cease to be Myra Hamilton and be 

[Continued on pace 51) 
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The Protection of Nursing Mothers 


Author of «THe Empty Linen CHEST, 


in Industry 


By Mary HEATON VORSE 


“A Prea ror Puge Fasrics,’ 


TETE: 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—In those purely industrial towns and cities where women are largely 
employed the death rate for babies under one year of age is higher than the general average in the largest 


and most congested cities. 
properly for their babies. 


One reason is that women who toil as factory operatives cannot care 
In the present article Mrs. Vorse analyzes this condition, and calls at- 


tention to the inspiring progress made in Europe in saving the lives and health of the little ones. 
Excepting in Massachusetts, nothing has as yet been done in the United States to care for mothers 


in industry before, during, and immediately after childbirth, 
by the splendid record of the city of Le Creusot, in France. 


That much can be done is indicated 
Le Creusot is a purely industrial com- 


munity, the population of which centers around the machine shops and steel works of Schneider & 


Co. 


This company half a generation ago came to the sensible conclusion that the wcrkers should 


be strong and healthy, and carried its welfare work so far that the infant dcath rate was reduced to 


11.04 per cent.—9.04 per cent. below the average rate of the industrial cities of France. 


age for all France during the same period was 16 per cent. 


N the Bureau of Child Ily- 
giene in the City of New 
York, there is a great map 
of New York City. This 
map is dotted with pins, 
The pins indicate the 
deaths of babies under one 
year of age. In the con- 
gested districts, the pins 
ore as thick as if the map had broken out with 
measles, 

The map of the City of New York, with 
its red and yellow pins, does not surprise one. 
One would expect a large infant death rate 
in the slums. where a congested and ignorant 
populatión lives in bad sanitary cgnditions— 
an alien population, too, Nai e to tho 
conditions of un appallingly new civilization. 

It makes one wonder, however, that one 
should find a similar state of things in the 
industrial towns—towns not filled with the 
shiftless, brought together by chance. but com- 
munities of skilled workmen; communities, 
therefore, educated to a certain degree; often 
communities like these of Holyoke or Fall 
River, Mass., where there is no special con- 
gestion of the population. Yet it is in these 
manufacturing towns that we find a death 
rate of babics under one year of age greater 
than the death rate of New York, Boston or 
Chicago. In fact, it has been established by 
those who have studied these questions most 
decply, that the congestion of the population 
has a comparatively slight effect on the death 
tate of little children. 


INDUSTRY THAT KILLS CHILDREN 


If a similar map eould be made of the 
United States, we should find that in what- 
ever town industry is greatest, the greatest 
number of deaths of little children under one 
year of age occur. 

Consider for a moment the population of 
any of our mill towns. In Fall River. for 
instance, we have a large French Canadian 
population. These people are strong and vig- 
orous, fresh from the soil, with an open-air 
heritage of health. They were on the farms 
and in the villages of Canada yesterday. 
They are immigrants to-day. The parent race 
is still unsapped. The sturdy women bear 
many children. In Canada the children would 
be healthy and would grow like song ani- 
mals: here they die in appa! ly large 
numbers. 


The same conditions, with di: ent races. 


exist in the Southern industrial iowns; they 
are true in the industrial towns of the West; 
and in towns like Passaic and“ terson, New 
Jersey. 

In European countries y: 
similar condition—a eonditics. 
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will find a 
ich obtains 


with startling regularity; so much so that it 
is almost axiomatie that where there is manu- 
facturing. there the babies die in the greatest 
numbers. 

Industry—-thriving, prosperous industry— 
whether it be the spinning and weaving of 
fabries, the making of’ pottery, or the manu- 
facturing of garments, is apparently paid for 
all over the world by the lives of babies. Just 
for a moment, run through a few instances 
in various countries, 


STRIKING FIGURES FROM STAF- 
FORDSHIRE 


Take, for example, the striking case embod- 
ied in Dr. George Reid's personal investiga- 
tions in Statfordshire, England. As a health 
officer of Staffordshire, Dr. Reid was much 
impressed by certain discrepancies in the in- 
fant mortality rate between localities. In 
Staffordshire the industrial population is 
grouped together in two districts. Jn the 
North are those fanious industrial towns where 
for hundreds of years pottery has been made, 
and where many women are employed, both 
girls and married women. In the South are 
grim mining towns, unlovely and disagreeable 
to look upon. Between is an agricultural dis- 
triet. As one would expect, of course, the 
death rate was lowest in the agricultural dis- 
triet, because, as we say in our loose phrase, 
“The country is good for children.“ We 
have not yet apparently developed enough his- 
toric sense to realize why the country is so 
much better for babies than a decently man- 
aged, small industrial town. Putting aside 
the higher infant death rate of the industrial 
communities, the fact which impressed Dr. 
Reid was that: 

Ther was a much higher infant mortality 
rate i: fie Northern towns of Staffordshire, 
which demanded the labor of women and 
girls, than in the Southern mining towns. 

His invesizations showed that in the towns 
in which ti ried workers constituted twelve 
per cent. or more of the female population the 
average death. ate of infants during a period 
of twenty-thaee vears was 200 per thousand. 

In those towns in which the per cent. was 
between six and a velve the average was only 
165 per thousand. Where the proportion fell 
below six per cent in other words where it 
was not customars or married women to en- 
gage in industry. 1 deaths per thousand fell 
to 158. 

Dr. Reid's furthe. investigations made it 
evident that a great many of the deaths of 
infants were due to iu furity; that is, that 
the mother had worke. to hard before the 
birth of her baby, any it had been born too 
soon and it had not hyd strength to survive; 
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that still further harm was done by separat- 
ing mother and child through the return of 
the incther to her work. After an analysis of 
his own figures he exclaims: 


“So mueh for the effect of the practice 
of married women working in factories 
upon the infantile mortality. I would 
point out, however, that the damage done 
cannot entirely be expressed hy mortality 
figures, for these take no account of the 
impaired vitality of the infants who man- 
age to survive to swell the ranks of the 
degencrate.” 


In Oberammergau there are two“ bezierks.” 
One is that of Dortmund; the people in this 
district are mainly agricultural laborers. 
Nearby is Oberammergaubezierk, Breslau, an 
industrial community. There are mines and 
steel works, and women work in the mines 
and in the mills. The people who inhabit 
these neighboring districts are of the same 
blood and inheritance, and they live under the 
same climatic conditions, Their only differ- 
ence is one of occupation. 

Let us look now at the mortality statis- 
tics. In the community where the people 
work in the fields, and raise cattle, the death 
rate of children under one year of age 
varies between 12.08 per cent. and 14.02 per 
cont. 

In the neighboring distriet—the industrial 
district—the death rate of babies varies be- 
tween 20.05 per cent. and 25.08 per cent. 
There +s no difference of climate or race be- 
tween these two peoples, and yet we find the 
death rate of children jumping more than 
fifty per cent. 


Race DECLINE IN INDUSTRIAL 
ENGLAND 


Everyone remembers that during the war 
in South Afriea there was much talk in Eng- 
land ahout racial deterioration, and that a 
commission was appointed to investigate its 
causes. One of the important reasons was 
announced to be the ever increasing number 
of married women in industry. One could 
go on with similar data indefinitely. We find 
agricultural England with a comparatively 
low infant death rate, industrial England 
throughout with a high death rate; and the 
eloquent and accurate statistics of France 
prove the same. thing. 

European statistics rather than those of 
this country are referred to, because of their 
greater exactness. The birth registrations in 
this country, especially in many of our in- 
dustrial towns, are so inexact that such statis- 
tics as we have, instead of being based on the 
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number of actual births, have to be based 
upcn a computed infant population of under 
one year of age. In other words, the country 
at large has given the subject of tbe causes 
of the deaths of its little children so little 
thought that public opinion has not yet de- 
manded an accurate registration of births. 
Without this accurate information no definite 
study can be made. All that can be said is 
that the death rate of children in our pros- 
perous industrial towns is greater than the 
death rate in the non-industrial towns 
sometimes even greater than the death rate of 
our great congested cities, 


Why MARRIED WOMEN Work 


The census of 1900 stated that there were 
769,477 married women breadwinners in the 
United States. Ilow much these figures have 
inereased during the last ten years we can- 
not tell yet, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they have increased tremendously. 
In the first place the trend of eivilization of 
this country has been to make more and more 
women self-supporting. The ready-made gar- 
ment trade during recent years has called 
more and more women into its ranks; more 
and more immigrant women also have joined 
the ranks of the industrial workers—many 
of them women aceustomed to work only in 
the fields. 

There is another factor that has probably 
increased the ratio of married women in in- 
dustry vastly during the past ten years, and 
that is the high cost of living. Let the cost 
of living go up without a corresponding in- 
crease in the wage scale and it is evident that 
the mothers must work. 

In other words Industry has been saying to 
the men and women it employs: 

“T will not pay the men who work for me 
—the breadwinners—a living wage; you, 
mothers, must work in the shop so that your 
children may eat. We do not care that one 
in three of your babies will dic. This waste 
is immaterial to us. It is not our affair that 
if you could stay at home and feed your chil- 
dren yourselves, they would have increased 
chances of living.” 

The entrance of married women into in- 
dustry has been viewed with disfavor from 
press and pulpit; by philanthropists as well, 
and by most thinking people. It has been 
pointed out repeatedly that woman’s place is 
in the home. The women that really work 
have not argued this point. They have not 
argued it because they had no time to argue, 
since there was the immediate necessity of 
increasing the family budget. They probably 
never even heard of these indignant and high- 
minded people who point out that the reason 
married women go to work is for love of ex- 
citement and the desire for better clothes and 
for the higher motive of ambition—that they 
might “do better by their children.” 

They work so that their children now liv- 
ing will not slarve. They have done this in 
England, in Germany, and in France; they 
have done it in all the hard-pressed countries 
in the world and they are doing it in ever- 
increasing numbers in rich and prosperous 
Ámerica. 

What effect the entrance of women—and 
especially married wonten—-into industry has 
had upon the infant mortality rate has al- 
ready been indicated. Why it should have 
this effect it is not difficult to understand. 


Way BABIES Do Nor Grow Up 


First, as Dr. Reid suggests, there is the bad 
effect on the mother herself when she works 
up to the very day of the birth of her child. 
This overstrain—to cite two eminent au- 
thorities, Dr. Pinard and Dr. Reid—causes 
the large percentage of deaths from imma- 
turity among children born of this class of 
mothers. 

The second great reason is the re-entrance 
of women into industry soon after the birth 
of their children. The new-born baby has to 
he cared for by someone else—by anyone 
Sometimes it is left in the hands of 


«ld woman whogha’ an "até nur- 
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sery, or it may be left with some relative at 
home, or, if the mother is lucky, it is taken 
to some well-conducted day nursery. But the 
point is that it has been left somewhere away 
from its mother. 

It is exactly here that we touch on one of 
the sore spots of the case. One of the chief 
reasons, according to authorities on the sub- 
ject, for the great diserepancies which we find 
between the infant mortality rate in the agri- 
cultural districts and in the industrial towns 
is that in one case the mother can nurse her 
own baby and in the other she cannot. It is 
not the country air so much that saves the 
babics. The important thing is that in an 
agricultural community the baty is fed on its 
mother's milk, and in those towns where in- 
dustry calla women into the factory the baby 
is artificially fed, 

The third factor that enters into this ques- 
tion is the wage scale, which is nt present 
so low in eertain industries that the under- 
fed mother is únable to nurse her child even 
when she docsn’t work in the shop, whereas 
people who live in the farming communities 
are better fed. On a farm there is at least 
generally enough to cat. 

Here we have the three chief reasons why 
little children die in the industrial com- 
munities. 

The question naturally arises: Is this state 
of things inevitable? Must industry forever 
kill the children of the country? In every 
town where women are employed in the mak- 
ing of garments for other women to wear, 
or plates for them to cat from, must the chil- 
dren of those who work die? If this is true 
then surely the State is paying a terrible 
price for the prosperity of the captains of 
industry who employ women. 


EUROPE 1s RECOGNIZING 
MOTHERHOOD 


Europe is coming to a belief that the 
function of motherhood is a high one, and 
that the rearing of healthy sons and 
daughters is the greatest service that can 
be rendered the State. It is ceasing sen- 
timental talk of the sanctity of mother- 
hood, and coming gradually to a practical 
realization of the fact that a State which 
paus its soldiers and its workers, must 
also protect, and 3f necessary pay, the 
mothers of the soldiers and workers of the 
future. 


There is no apparent necessity for industry 
to be the destructive force that it is. There 
are various ways that the situation can be 
helped. In foreign countries the laws of the 
State have stepped in and replied to industry: 

“Our children and their mothers are valu- 
able to us. Our mothers must not be kept in 
the factory until the day hefore the birth of 
their children and forced to return three days 
afterwards. They must rest beforehand; they 
must stay out of the factory a reasonable time 
afterwards.” ' 

European countries, for reasons mentioned 
before, have paid more attention to this basic 
thing. At tbe “Conference for the Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality“ held in Berlin in 
1900, seventeen European countries were rep- 


resented and it was unanimously agreed that, 


mothers should be foreed to rest one month 
after childbirth. This enforced period of con- 
valeseence has been incorporated in tbe laws 
of all the great European countries and most 
of the small ones, The rest periods in differ- 
ent countries vary, from the law of Germany 
which provides for a period pf two weeks be- 
fore and six weeks after clildbirth, to that 
of England and Denmark which provides only 
for a rest period of four weeks after the birth 
of the child. : 

Curiously enough, France, the most troubled 
about her birth rate, has been the most re- 
actionary concerning tlis kind of legislation 
and even at present does not make this 
rest period compulsory. In 1909 an Act was 
passed which provided that a woman might 
suspend work for eivkt weeks at the time of 
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her confinement and that this suspension of 
work must not be regarded by her employer 
as an excuse for breaking his contract with 
her. In other words, she has a right, if she 
ean afford the time, to a period of eight weeks 
of rest at the period of her confinement, with 
the assurance that her employer must take her 
hack again at the expiration of that time. 

Both Austria and Belgium had protected 
their working women before the date of the 
Conference and since then one great country 
after another has fallen into line. More re- 
mote countries—Bosnia and Ilerzegovina, 
Roumania and the Argentine Republic—also 
all have legislated to this effect. As one 
would expect, so has New Zealand. 


KEEPING MOTHER AND CHILD 
ToGETHER 


The late Dr. Budin, after all his studies of 
infant mortality, came back to the one idea 
that if babies were to be saved, the mothers 
must nuse them, and emphasized the great 
erime the industries were committing in sep- 
erating mother and child. He expresses bim- 
self as follows: 

“Such a social situation which does not 
permit the mother to nurse her baby is bad; 
itis bad from the moral point of view; it is 
bad from the point of view of the best in- 
lerests of the country... . It is especially 
the factory workers who cannot nurse their 
children,” 

The question of what becomes of a baby 
when the mother is away at work is one 
of the most important of all the questions 
in this sad category which has to do with 
the reasons why babies die. The eròche and 
day nursery came to life because of bitter 
necessity—a necessity as real and poignant 
as the need for hospitals or orphan asylums. 
They were founded to counteract the effects 
of gross neglect and ignorance and even abuse 
of the most helpless part of the community. 

The State industries of France in re- 
spect to the care of the children have set an 
example which other industries might follow. 
Day nurseries have been provided for the re- 
ception of the babies of employees. who are 
permitted to leave their work at certain in- 
tervals to nurse their children, 

Some of the private industries of France 
have followed the lead of the State in certain 
instances. 

Here, for instance, is the poster placarded 
in the workshops of Blin & Blin in Elbeuf, 
who have nearly six thousand women in their 
employ: 


“Since we are desirous of encouraging 
breast feeding and since according to the 
best medical advice it is the most advan- 
tageous means of combating infant mor- 
tality. Messra. Blin € Blin beg the wom- 
en of their establishment to put their 
new-born children in the municipal day 
nursery which is close to the factory. 

“ All facilities will he aceorded to all 
mothers to go out at whatever hour is 
especially best for them to give the breast 
to their children. 

“A prize of 100 francs consisting of 
a book in the Savings Bank taken out in 
the naine of the child will be distributed 
by Messrs. Blin & Blin to every mother 
15 shall have nursed her own baby her- 
self, 

“Messrs. Blin & Blin hope that their 
employees will appreciate the moral and 
material advantages which will result 


from such an organization. 
“Expece, Apr. 12, 1904.” 


Besides this a poster setting forth the ad- 
vantages of maternal feeding is placed in all 
the work-rooms to encourage the wo:nen to 
nurse their babies. 

Dr. Budin comments on this: 

“Certainly all the world will not imitate 
the generous gift of these manufacturers, but 
would it not be possible for all their col- 
Jeagucs to simply permit mothers to nurse 
their babies!“ 

Some countries have realized how necessary 
this permission is. Italy, for instance, has a 

[Continued on page 49) 
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Congressman Tuomas W. Ilarpwick 


He is popular in the Tenth Georgia district because he 
contends —ohenever he is up tor rin f the 
Fourteenth amendment should be repealed 


Thomas W. Hardwick. C»sting 


un eye 
wer the floor, with its assortment of states- 
nen of all sizes, shapes and outward appear- 
inces, the casual visitor to the gallery of the 
House of Representatives will turn to a guide 
md ask: 

And who is that real small man, with the 
vide-awake air, who sits next to the center 
isle?" The guide doesn't even have to look. 
Tis answer will be something like this: 

“That is the Honorable Thomas W. Hard- 
vick, of Georgia, chairman of the special 
louse committee appointed to investigate the 
Sugar Trust; chairman of the committee on 
‘oinage, Weights und Measures; member of 
he Rules Committee, and ardent champion of 
he Hardwick plan to repeal the Fourteenth 
nd Fifteenth amendments to the Constitu- 
ion. 

Whereupon the visitor doubtless will ob- 
erve that the diminutive Georgian appears to 
e a fighter, which is a fine guess. 

Proceeding in as calm and orderly a man- 
er as his nervous energy would permit, Mr. 
lardwick, as chairman of the sugar inves- 
igating committee, informed Joseph Smith, 
resident of the Mormon Church, that the 
ommittee would like to hear the prophet's 
estimony concerning the Utah and Idaho beet- 
ugar industry. The head of the Mormon 
'hurch telegraphed to Hardwick that he 
ouldn’t come to Washington. It was impos- 
ible, he said, for him to leave church duties, 
nd, furthermore, he had sciatic rheumatism. 

The message that went back to President 
mith, at Salt Lake City, read like this: 

“ Committee wants your testimony. The 
nly question now is: Will you come volun- 
arily or shall we send an officer for you?” 

In a few days Joseph Smith walked into 
he committee room and his testimony con- 
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cerned sugar rather than rheumatism and 
church affairs. 

The incident is an illustration of the 
chief Hardwick characteristie — aggressive- 
ness. Down in Georgia the disfranchisement 
of the illiterate colored voter is a popular pas- 
time, but it has to be done by state laws and 
something like the“ grandfather clause.” Mr. 
Mardwiek would repeal the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments and make the disfran- 
chisement universal, Near the beginning of 
each session Hardwick solemnly introduces 
the customary resolution declaring that said 
amendments shall be declared null and void. 
Then the Hardwick resolution goes to sleep 
in a pigeon-hole, 

Hardwick's constituency believes in Hard- 
wick and disfranchisement as evidenced by 
the fact that he is serving his fifth term in 


the Louse. 

Miss Matilda Moisant. !f fyi 
blood, then certainly it is strong in the Moi- 
sant family. John Moisant, one of the first 
of the great aviators, was killed at New 
Orleans after achieving triumph after triumph 
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in the conquest of the air; and now Matilda 
Moisant, the twenty-four-year-old sister, has 
received her license and is declared qualified 
to handle an aeroplane as a professional. 

And despite the tragic fate of her brother. 
Miss Moisant boldly declares that aviation is 
not dangerous. She sees John Moisant as but 
one of the necessary victims marking the prog- 
ress of every new science, and while she ad- 
mits that his death was the result of one of 
those accidents which may come to any flier, 
she expresses no fear as to her own safety, 

“Flying over an open and level field in a 
good machine and with a clear head and a 
steady hand is not nearly so dangerous as 
rushing along an uncertain country road in a 
high-power automobile,” according to her way 
of looking at it. 

Just to prove her contention Miss Moisant 
takes a daily spin in her monoplane at Mine- 
ola, Long Island, Her teachers declare she 
has a natural knack for flying, and that her 
methods are remarkably similar to those of 
her brother. 

Miss Moisant was the second woman to re- 
ecive a license from the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica, Miss Harriet Quimby, a fellow-student, 
having been the first to complete the test re- 
quired before a license is issued. To win the 


official right to fly, the man or woman, in the 
presence of Aero club officials, must put a 
monoplane, biplane or some other variety of 
heavier-than-air craft through a series of evo- 
lutions, including five complete figure eights, 
and land time and again at certain specified 
points. 


Miss Matitpa Moisant 


Her brother was killed in an aeroplane, but she is not afraid to fly. 


She is a licensed aviator 
Original from 
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JE supposed he was a fool- 
ish old sentimentalist for 
being over-sad just then, 
but he knew that wasn’t 
the real reason his daugh- 
ter’s appetite was likewise 
affected. As he had ob- 
served Donna silently re- 
fuse all the specially pre- 
pared dishes Barker had been automatically 
placing before them, a dull resentment had 
gradually grown against the calm of the white 
cloth and the perked attitude of the table fit- 
tings. Several times he had caught himself 
glancing guiltily et Barker—Barker the ro- 
tund, Barker the indispensable—to detect on 
his flabby face some visible sign of disap- 
pointment at their perfunctory marring of the 
pates and the sauces; but, surprising enough, 
nothing of the sort had happened. Perhaps 
Barker understood, too, for Barker understood 
everything. True, an occasional sigh had es- 
caped the podey lips on this momentous occa- 
sion, but Barker always had sighed since “ the 
late Mrs. B.” died, leaving him to continue 
alone in the old home. Still, he wished Barker 
or Donna would spcak—there were enough 
sighs in his own heart at what was about to 
happen. Yet, until the ices, swimming help- 
lessly in ponds of their own making, and the 
coffee, brooding in amber, had been cleared, no 
word was uttered, 

“Tt’s been a bad day.” Barker finally began 
in his uncertain voice as he carefully hunted 
some invisible crumbs. “Papers say it will be 
clear to-morrow. IIope so. Church bells 
sound so much sweeter across the snow after a 
storm when the air is clear and the sunlight 
floods everything.” Noting the apparent sad- 
ness on Donna's face, Barker paused, how- 
ever, only to gain more tenderness, “Don't 
both of you take it so hard. Before we were 
married, ‘the late Mrs, B? remarked there 
is sunshine hidden in most dark clouds. I 
suppose it would have broken ‘the late Mra. 
B.’s heart,’ too, to have seen you leave us, Miss 
Donna. As you know, we never had any 
children of our own to speak of—; our boy 
didn't turn out as we'd hoped. You were all 
we had.” 

As Barker spoke, Donnn's face brightened. 
It was a beautiful face—fragile, delicate, sug- 
gestive of surface timidities; yet it had 
strength, a shy strength which once called 
forth would remain unshakable; the strength 
which faced erises but lay sheathed in the 
daily passages. And her hair was so wonder- 
ful; there was none like its gentle gold. Ie 
loved it when it was braided—as it was to- 
night at his urging—braided and hanging on 
either side of her well-shaped head. It brought 
out so sharply the inherent softness of her 
features, the thin sensitive nostrils, the nerv- 
ous lips and the falling curve of her high 
checks. But best of all it darkened the tint 
of her cyes—those eyes that searched for the 
mystery baek of all things, and buried it in 
their dark depths. And as Barker had touehed 
lightly on the past, her features lost their 
pensiveness and she seemed to grow younger, 
to become the little girl again, the little girl 
of dolls and toy baby carriages, of soiled hands 
and torn pinafores. 

“Yes, dear old nursie, how good she was to 
me, and I was so eross when I was young.” 

Jle loved her voice, too, with its purr and 
languor. In fact, she was quite perfect in his 
eyes, IIe admitted she had faults but he had 
never tried to discover them. 

“Yes, the ‘late Mrs. B. often remarked it.” 
Barker reluctantly ceased the futile erumb 
hint. “But she loved you as we all did— 
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ral—especially in the night. A little way 
babies have. Some of the grown-ups have it, 
too; haven’t they, Mr. Lee?” i 

He suspected Rarker meant something per- 
sonal, so he coughed evasively; he must repri- 
mand him—afterward. 

“ Take some logs up into the room, Barker. 
I must have caught cold sitting here.” 

“ Yes, sir, we've both caught cold,” he an- 
swered, sniffing appropriately. But as Barker 
turned to go, he hesitated and then went close 
to Donna. Ho appeared a trifle redder tban 
usual; his small bead-eyes were narowed and 
his mouth twitehed with unwonted nervous- 
ness. “I have a little wedding present for 
you,” he managed to blurt out. 

Tle saw her start impulsively towerd Barker. 
“Oh, no, Barker you cant—” 

„Can't afford it, Miss Donna?” Barker 
grunted significantly. “I'd like to know 
what I've been butler all these years with your 
father for.” 

“T didn't mean that, Barker,” Donna was 
answering with a sly smile. “Only Gilbert 
and I have so many presents from father’s 
friends, I don’t know how we're going to live 
up to them.” E 

After hushing her and floundering about for 
some time in his capacious pockets, he finally 
pulled out a green jewelry box and opening 
it slowly, he placed it with an awed gesture on 
the table. It proved to be a necklace of deli- 
cate tracery with hidden gems pecking mis- 
chievously from its coils; it sparkled against 
the white cloth and danced in the light. Nei- 
ther one of them found words, though Barker 
was still maundering on. 

“Its not much. Tlope you'll wear it to- 
morrow at the altar. It really isn’t from me, 
I've just been keeping it all these years for 
you. Had it fixed up a bit. It’s from “the 
late Mrs. B?” 

Donna said nothing as she turned it over in 
her hand and tenderly kissed it. When she 
raised her eyes he saw tears there—or were 
they in his own? “ Barker, I should like to 
have you fasten it on now.” She lowered her 
head. IIe fumbled it quite a while before it 
caught. 

“My fingers are sort of mixed to-night.” 
Ile sniffed in that outrageous way he had. 
“Guess I'd better get that fire fixed up-stairs. 
We're all catching cold.” And Barker went 
out more quickly than usual. 

She had stood for some time with her eyes 
downcast and her fingers nervously touching 
the necklace, before he put his arm about her. 
Then they left the dining room without a 
word and went slowly up the long dark steps 
into the room above. 

Ter father never could enter this room with- 
out pausing reverently on the threshold and 
scanning all the old familiar things which told 
in turn the pages of his life. It was a large 
room, quite large. full of corners and all in 
brown, The furniture, resting on dull olive 
carpet, was old in the style of twenty or so 
years ago. Ile thought it was beginning to 
look a bit shabby, but he had grown too fond 
of it to change; besides he disliked new things. 
The armchair, large and inviting, for in- 
stance, was always before the fireplace. How 
often he had planned his lighthouses and his 
bridges in that chair; in the earlier days he 
used to call it “Iis Throne.” And the 
rows and rows of books which never changed 
their attitude! They were the books he had 
used in college, in the world: books on his 
specialty. Perhaps some of those he had 
himself written were there also, jealously hid- 
ing from the others their technical knowl- 
edge. There was seareely anything on the 
walls save one picture. He knew it was his 
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reason for the room almost, and once agair 
his eves minutely examined it—that Madonni 
and Her Child. 

Donna led him toward the fire, which wa 
burning faintly and she tucked herself beside 
him on the arm of the big chair. Looking 
through the double window, above the littl 
baleony laced by the dead vines of the sum 
mer, he could see the snow flurrying from the 
roof in the wake of the star-chased storm 
Great clouds were stretching out of the dark 
ness in the white of the timid moon. Hi 
might have remained there in silence till th 
pink hours of dawn—he always was silent ir 
that room—but as Donna leaned her feveris) 
cheeks against his, he felt the hot tears fallin, 
from her eyes. Ile could hear her hear 
thumping, too; it was such a frail little hear 
to beat so fast. 

“Oh, Daddy, I can't leave you; I can't ge 
away alone with Gilbert to-morrow; I don’ 
want to be married!” Though he was not sur 
prised at her words, he could only murmu: 
her name as sbe continued. “I can't bea 
leaving home; it’s just as though I were losing 
everything I held dearest, everything and you 
Daddy.” Tle wished her quick hug woul 
hurt him; he would have liked the pain. 

“I know—I know. I don’t want you to ga 
either; I don't, I don’t my little girl.” If 
tried hard to control himself, but the word: 
cut through, the way words have at times 
escaping at the wrong moment and in the 
wrong phrases. The vividness of parting hac 
suddenly sapped his control; yet he argued he 
had the right to weep a little; she was all he 
had. “I understand how your grandmothe: 
must have felt when I took your dear mothe: 
from her. I never thought I'd be feeling i 
myself. It's twice as hard; I have no one ti 
bear it with me.” 

She slipped down on her knees before hin 
and reached up to his shoulders. “ Daddy, sa; 
I can’t go—say it. do.” 

Ile sensed the fear in her voice; the fear ol 
a sensitive, imaginative girl who had heard the 
confused vibrations but not the clear dee] 
chords of womanhood. We must be very ten: 
der with her though it was so hard for a man’: 
rough words. “But you mustn’t feel this was 
with Gilbert, you musn’t.” 

„I've tried, but I can't help it. I've al 
ways loved him so, hut he’s going to take me 
away from you, and I'l) be alone with him 
and—oh, why is it, several times to-night I've 
almost wished he would not come to-morrow 
Can't it go on as it always has been with us?“ 
He could sce she was trembling. “Oh, I can’ 
go. I can’t, I cant!” 

She broke down. sobbing hysterically, He 
smoothed her long hair, seeking helplessly te 
find words of comfort. “If your mother hac 
only lived! You need her now, don't you 
girlic?” 

“Yos, yes, she’d understand.” 

“Maybe 1 do a little. too, though I'm only 
aman. But I haven't been father and mothe: 
to you all these long years without knowing a 
thing or two.” 

“Oh, Daddy, you’ve been everything a girl 
could want. That’s partly what makes it sc 
hard to go.“ She was silent a moment, ther 
added impulsively: “Daddy, why won't you 
come and live with us?“ 

“ Because it’s best, girlie, best. There will 
be many things you and Gilbert will want te 
work out by yourselves, and it wouldn't do te 
have an old settled gray-haired like me snooz: 
ing around meddling and mixing things up. 
No. uo, it's best young people should start 
alone.” Tle put his hand under her chin and 
drew her face up to his. You think it's be- 
cause you are leaving me and home that you 
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eel this way, don't you? You're just de- 
eiving yourself and, dear, I know the real 
rason this last night together; I understand 
verything.” 

Her face flushed more deeply, her eyes fal- 
red and her head sank inte her lap, as she 
hispered hoarsely: “Yes, Um afraid— 
fraid.” 

He thought it would be better to let her 
eep a little—one's vision is always clearer 
fter tears. He looked about the room. the 
von had succeeded in stealing through the 
tow-rimmed, glistening windows and was 
isting its silver softness on the picture of 
we Madonna and Her Child. All through the 
ars She had held Ier Child so tenderly; so 
ad he, only his little girl had grown up and 
as leaving him. 

Yet as his eyes rested there, his instinctive 
arental fear of exposing the child to the 
lings he had passed through began to fade 
way, and in its stead there came the quiet 
‘eptance of one who thinks. Ile was but 
ing what all parents had done—bringing 
p the child for another's arms. Ile could 
at rebel against the inevitable parting; it 
s the eternal scheme, and it was his place 
ow to make it easier for the girl to go. But 
> must first lead her imagination carefully 
y the black pits it had dug for itself; he 
ust point her to something beyond—some- 
ing whieh, in her exultation to obtain, 
ould carry her past temporary fears. But he 
uld not speak scientifically or logically: he 
ressed, after all, he was only a sentimental 
an who lived very deeply in the beauty of 
fe. He must ramble on, trusting she would 
ither the flower or two she needed, when he 
awed them to her behind the weeds and 
„ges. 

Little girl. I've tried to let you know life 
it is with no falseness; for the best women 
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„Don't both of you take it so hard” 


their hearts pure. And Gilbert, too, had no- 
body but me to help him. Remember his fa- 
ther? I often wondered why he asked me to 
take care of his little boy after he passed by. 
Now I know. It was to keep him for you. 
I've made Gilbert see some of the world, for 
I wanted you both to understand life a little. 
Yet I've been thinking perhaps you both knew 
the words but haven't quite had their mean- 
ing pointed out. That's what I'm going to try 
to do a little later, I have a message for you 
both.” 

He looked up at the Madonna; it seemed to 
speak, It had done so before. He was not 
surprised even though he knew it was all in 
himself. Then he let his eyes fall on the neck- 
lace which Barker had given Donna. Ile fin- 
gered it for a moment. “ Good old Barker! 
Did you ever think, Donna, that jewels grow 
in the earth, only some one must clear away 
the darkness before their beauty shines. Most 
rare things are like that—love's a bit like it, 
too—the kind that crowns the life.” 

lle saw her eyes try to shade to his mean- 
ing, but her intuitions were stifled behind her 
obvious nervousness, [le pushed back her 
hair, framing her face with his hands, “You 
just need somebody to catch all the unrest 
and touch it with a bigger meaning—to see 
the spirit in it. And Tve been thinking the 
last few moments, I'll have to set you straight 
about it all—though it’s not an easy thing for 
a middle-aged gentleman.” 

He heard an intruding tap on the door and 
Barker came in with a log. He let the old 
fellow stumble about, poking the fire into little 
spasmodic blazes. Barker started to get fresh 
cane ; too, since the room was quite dark 
again, but, Donna, apparently needing some 
physical motion to dissipate her restlessness, 
jumped to her feet. 

“ Lot me get the candles. 
eandle-light and the blazing logs, 


We'll sit with the 
Daddy 
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you and I—and talk. And tl nd gut 
will tell us we are all alone.” 

He watched her glide Mu of 1 
When his eyes stole back they oll oin 
looking in silence at the Mitsy 
turned and in a serious whi 
“Pardon me. sir. but don't y ' 
thing strange abont the room tet 
how to me it seems more sacred 
—like as if seme memory wer 
softly.” 2 
Barker noticed it, too. Ye 
„ he always felt it in that ro: 
it had been so persistent, like con! 
his cheek. 

But he thought he heard Dour » 
so he rose quickly. “You sni «y 
Mr. Gilbert, Barker?” > 

“Yes, sir; but he's hardly “ul 
here yet, sir," he answered, | 
at his old gold watch. 

“ Nonsense, Barker, T sai! al 
see him.” 

„Ves, sir, it will probably Toten Mun 

“Show him right up an ote del 
sleep if you can.” 

He reached out as usual to į 
fectionately on the old servant, w ‘ | 
with a clutch at his heart—that e hos 
had come more frequently throug *t š 
weeks. It was like au iron hand wii. o... 
cutting nails digging into him. All things 
stopped, the room swam and faded alternately. 
Ile tried to fix some one staple thing upon 
which to anchor his eyes, but only Pain con- 
centrated and pointed was real. Ile knew 
he was staggering and he caught Barker's 
hand. It was good to hold, Tle feared Donna 
might hear him, so he stifled the ery which 
would have unwinged the pain. However, it 
was all over in a moment; he found himself 
in the chair; he knew he was smiling, too. It 
lifted as suddenly as it had come, only the 
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calm which followed was strange. His body 
was quiet as he thought the air must be after 
a sweeping storm. 

“It's the old trouble you know, Barker, 
Can’t keep up much longer. Doctor said so 
yesterday. Rupture of aneurism threatened; 
that means a broken heart. Rather appro- 
priate. I've had a hard time keeping the 
pieces together anyway. Donna mustn't 
know—about my long journey alone—that 
she and Gilbert will only have each other soon, 
very soon. I'm commencing to be rather in- 
terested in the journey, Barker.” 

“Don't talk that way, sir.“ 

“I won't, but you're provided for, old fel- 
low.” The grimness of contrast marked him. 
“I wonder if you'll look after me in the next 
world,” 

“I hope I've been good enough, sir." Barker 
did say things nicely at times, and with a 
touch of sentiment, too. 

Barker evidently 
thought he heard the 
door-bell faintly jan- 
gling down-stairs. for 
he started out just the 
Donna came into the 
room again with her 
hands full of candles. 

“ Remember, Barker,” 
she was saying more 
quietly than before, 
“Daddy and L are not 
at home to-night to a 
single soul.” 

“Yes, Miss Donna, I 
understand, not to a 
single soul." Darker 
smiled seeretly over his 
little joke and slipped 
out of the room. 

Her father did not 
speak as le watched her 
replacing the old gut- 
tered candles, There was 
something fascinating 
in hearing the serateh 
and flare of the matehes 
and in sewing her mys- 
teriously Summen the 
cold wieks into life. As 
she went from one to 
another he loved also 
sto wateh the tiny gold 

aves melting into pools 

‘loating light. The 
tluw of the white- 
candles and the 
vaverings of the 
fire were 
ly meeting the 
silver of the 
The room grew 
movement; it 
to breathe with 
ifo, Everything 
ng languorously 
o edge of dreams. And Donna walked 
vftly. soberly; with a little wistful 
little tender fondlings of farewell and 
gering recollections over the toy time 
wed was gone forever, Ile knew all 
- in her thoughts, for she lived deeply 
sations personalizing all things she 
d. 
was sure Donna did not hear the steps 
he stairs nor Gilberts quick msh into 

w room, le perevived Gilbert did not no- 
tice him either, for he was hidden iu the 
large clair, But in Gilberts momentary 
pause on the threshold he observed the splen- 
did health and strength of the tall raw-honed 
young man, his clear eyes, his strong mouth 
and his alert expression now tinged, however, 
with solicitude. 

Gilbert halted but a second, then seeing 
only what his eyes sought, he went quickly to 
the white streak in the shadows, She was 
completely startled when he torned her and 
took her eagerly in his strong arms—startled 
that he should have stepped from her thonghts 
to kiss her, It was a long kiss of youth eling- 
ing to red lips—lips reddened by his fear for 
her, yet now uncontrollably claiming their 
own at the joy of her safety. 
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For the father’s note to Gilbert had evident- 
ly frightened the boy, who suspected some- 
thing had happened to Donna. From their 
subdued words he canght the boy’s anxiety 
and his daughter's surprise at the unexpeeted 
arrival, Then he saw Donna's manner change 
slightly—she seemed to regret her abandon 
of the moment. She became restrained be- 
fore Gilbert: he was the man who was to take 
her away. She evidently could not escape 
from the mood of the hour before; it was 
still with her as she timidly ealled her father’s 
name. 

“LT beg your pardon, Mr. Lee, I didn’t know 
you were here.” said Gilbert. “ Barker ssid 1 
could come right up. 1 have been alone, think- 
ing how unworthy I was to have such happi- 
ness; what a weak fellow Ive been at times. 
And then your note came telling me Donna 
wanted to see me,” 


She broke down, sobbing hysterically 


“ But I didn't want to see you,” Donna in- 
terjected nuively. 

Gilbert turned. 
send for me?” 

Ile rose with difficulty, smiling to himself, 
yet seeretly glad at Gilbert's sharp anxiety; 
he liked the lad, loved him as his own, He 
placed his arm on Gilbert's strong shoulder, 
“I want to speak to you beth together.“ He 
tried to continue, but he had not gained suffi- 
cient impetus; besides it was a hard thing he 
had to do. So he smiled and took refuge in 
temporary trivialities. “ Where are you going 
on your wedding trip?” 

Gilbert laughed, too, at what was un anti- 
climax to his anxiety. “ Now, was that why 
you sent for met” 

“Ts it Niagara Falls or Mt. Vernon?" He 
wos amused at Gilbert's vigorous denial. 
“Well, wherever you go, don't be too attentive 
to her und don't act as though you'd never been 
married before,” 

Gilbert shook his head sadly. “I'm afraid 
everybody will know I'm an amateur.” The 
boy had a sense of humor: he ought to make 
a good husband. 

* My. how proud and foolish a young hus- 
band feels!” 


“Mr, Lee, why did you 
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Then his mind suddenly snapped back to tł 
past, All evening he had been pulling asic 
the curtains from the dead years and now | 
dared look firmly through the vista, F 
wanted Gilbert to smoke and he felt the nee 
of lighting his own pipe, also, and standin 
before the tire in silence. After a while 1 
sat again and, as they gazed into the fire- 
the wise fire which held all the secrets of the: 
who luoked—he knew they, too. had erept int 
his mood. Then the past began to lure his 
into words. His defenses were down and | 
drew his children closer to him. “ Yes, I war 
to tell you both something.” 

Donna moved closer and whispered “ We’ 
sitting just as we used to, listening to you 
fairy stories. How long azo?” 

* Perhaps that's what I'm going to tell yo 
now, a real fairy story I've lived through an 
have not quite finished vet. Now a lot i 
foolish people woul 
laugh at me talkin 
this way to you two, bi 
they'll never get tl 
chance, will they? Ri 
sides, I've had to hay 
a lot of the woman i 
me to bring you u 
alone, Donna, so you’ 
pardon me for bein 
sentimental and mawl 
ish.” Ile delayed a tr 
fle because it was s 
hard to plunge wit 
others into memorie 
“Perhaps I'm wise an 
preachy to-night, to 
but L always feel tha 
way, Donna, when 
think of your mother. 

She repeated th 
word reverently. Gi 
ert seemed a trifle en 
barrassed; he evidentl 
thought he was intru 
ing. “Had I better g 
Mr. Lee? I know you'y 
always been silen 
about her, 

He stopped Gilber 
“No, boy, it's as mue 
for you, too. It's 
father’s last words t 
you both and a whisp: 
from a memory.” 

Ile waited while th 
church clock struck th 
hour. He saw the flame 
puff mischievously t 
meet the whirl of win 
outside, He realize 
that his own voice wi 
milder than usual, an 
he was very humble. 

“1 hadn't amounte 
to much before I me 
her; but somehow sh 
believed in me. She made me want to d 
things for her sake as well as for my ow: 
And she wouldn't let me wait till I had. 8! 
wished to struggle along with me and she gas 
up many a better man when she married m 
I brought her from the church here into thi 
room. It has always been home to me all thes 
long years; for when the world showered i 
good things upon me, even then I could m 
leave its humble little roof.” 

He glanced about again. “ It hasn't change 
much since that first night. I wanted it to! 
your room to grow up in, Donna; so later, 
moved the hed into the little off room where 
is now—and put those beoks there instead, 
He pointed to the long rows of books beneat 
the Madonna. “But the picture and thing 
are still about the same us when we came he: 
alone. Your mother was very beautiful. 
you vould but bave known her—there wei 
not many like her—not many. It is som 
thing if one only touches the hem of a woma 
like that as she passes by. How quickly ot 
first years slipped away! Then we began 1 
sit by that window during the long summi 
evenings; I talking over my work with he 
and she listened gravely, sewing the bal 

[Continued on page 47) 
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A Girl of the Thirty Thousand 


1 Chapter from the Unpublished Novel, «The Nine Tenths” 


By James OPPENHEIM 


Mlsurations by Jons Creme Cray 


Eprror’s Nor. In his new novel, “The Nine Tenths; to appear shortly, Mr. Oppen- 


im has drawn a trurd- picture of the lives and struggles of working people in N 


v York City. 


eaders of the novel will And touches of human sympathy and imaginative power ve eto 


uch for the future of this young terier. 


So much American fiction of this day is 


ricolous 


id false that it is a pleasure to welcome a writer who feels for the struggling men and women 
‘the “nine tenths” something as Dickens felt for the poor of London, something as Victor 
ugo felt for the poor of Paris, as Tolstoi for the poor of Russia. 


This story is not pretty. 
om flattering to complacent minds. 


Tt presents a picture of “the under side of things” that is far 
But that it in any way unfairly represents the kind of 


stice meted out only last year to the girl shirtwaist strikers of New York City, those who were 
ose enough and observant enough to know what was taking place during that troubled time 


ill hesitate to assert. 


IESE WO young girls were piek- 
eting before the Zander 
Shirtwaist Company build- 
iu on Great Jones Street, 
E A bitter ncrth wind wa 
i bowing the street elean ns 
$ polished glass, mwl the 
N, dark aud closing day was 
set olf sharply by the iu- 
use lunps and shop-lights, Fere and there 
A window a clerk pressed his fico against 
w cold pane and looked down into the cheer 
ss twilight, and many toilers nade the hard 
vement echo with their fast steps as they 
irried homeward. 
A stout policeman slouched under a street- 
mp swinging his club with a heavily gloved 
wid, and in the shadows of the loft-buildine 
veral evil-llooking private detectives daneed 
pand down on their tees, blew their hands, 
noked cigarettes, 
nd kept tab of 
e timo, 
The young girls 
wlked steadily 
p fifty yards, 
own fifty yards. 
ver their thin 
ul threadbare 
ats, which the 
ind blew close 
ut them, they 
ore white cloth 
lavards in- 


ribed: 


AN THESTRIKE 
OF THE 30,000. 


One of the girls 
as stunted, small, 
coleton-faced, 
ith large sunk- 
1 eyes, and stick- 
ike limbs. She 
as plainly a con- 
imptive, cough- 
iz in the cuff of 
he wind. The 
lier was older 
nd taller, with 
rm more round- 
l. healthier, her 
ale face full of 
ie fascination of 
urning earnest- 
ess. Her blue 
os were clear, 
or lips set tight, 
nd her light 
rown hair blew 
autifully about 
>r checks. They 
ere two of the 
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Later Rhona found herself in a narrow cell, sitting in darkness 
at the edge of a cot 


thirty thousand jn the great shirtwaist strike 
in New York City, 

The older, whose rame was Rhona Hemlitz, 
spoke to the other. 

~ Youd ketter get home, Fannie, 1 ean stay 
Lore alone 4 

Mannie spoke with strong Russian decent, 

“Noob ain't made afraid yet, Rhona, and I 
aint pet hungry vet.“ 

* Hut your cough, Fannie?” 

They turned under the hanp; the policeman 
rose ntel sane on one foot after the other; they 
walked quietly hack. Then, as they passed the 
doorway of the loft-building, one of the young 
men stepped forward inte the light. He was a 
squareset, heavy fellow, with long, square 
protrading jaw and little monkey eyes, Iis 
hearing was menacing, Jle stopped in front 
of the girls. 

* Say. vou.” he said sharply. “you can't go 
hy here.” 


Fannie gazed 
wp at him as if 
she were hypno- 
tized; but Rhona's 
eyes flashed, 

“Why not?” 

“Don't jaw me,“ 
suid the man, 
“ But—elear out.” 

Rhona tried to 
sperk naturally. 

“Isnt this a 
publie street? 
Mavewt T a right 


to walk up and 
down with my 
friend?” 

“You little 


sheeny!” growled 
the man savage- 
ly, and suddenly 
struck ont a fist 
and hit Rhona in 
the chest. She 
lurched, doubled, 
and fell, saving 
herself with hor 
‘hands. Fannie 
| wave a thin inef- 
fertual scream 
and did not 
move. 

The two other 
young men in the 
doorway enme for- 
ward, and home- 
goers paused, drew 
¢lose, looked on eu- 
riously: and silent- 
ly, One nudged 
another. 

“Whats up?” 

„Don't know.“ 
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The thug uttered under his breath, 
Pull her up by her hair; we'll ran her in!“ 
But Rhona had scrambled to her feet. She 

was too wild to ery or speak. She glanced 

around for help. shunning the evil monkey 


eyes. Then she saw the policeman under the 
lamp. He was still nonchalantly swinging his 
club, 


She gave a gasping sob, and staggered over 
to him. He did not move. She stood until 
he glanced at her, Then she caught his eyes 
and held them, and spoke with a strange re- 
n, as the crowd drew about them. 

o you think a man kas any right to strike 
a girlt“ 

Me did not answer; she still held his eyes. 

“Do you think a man has auy right to strike 
a girl?“ 

Still he said nothing, and the crowd became 
fascinated hy the fixity of gaze of the two. 
Rhona’s voice sharpened, 

* Do you think a man has any right to strike 
a girl?” 

The officer cleared his threat, and looked 
away. 

„Oh.“ he muttered carelessly. It's all 
right. You people are always kicking any- 
way.” 

Rhona’s voice rose. 

“Task you to arrest him.” 

Several in the crowd backed this with mut- 
torings. The policeman twirled his stick, 

“Oh! all right!—" He called, “Come 
along. Blondy.” 

“ Blondy,” the thug, came up grinning. 

“ Pinching me, John?” he asked. 

“Sure,” the policeman smiled, aud then 
seized Blondy and Rhona each by an arm and 
marched them toward Broadway. A growing 
and much-pleased crowd followed, flinging re- 
marks at Rhena. 

“ Lock-steps for yours!” “ Hello, Mamie!” 
“Oh, you kid!“ — and one boy darted up and 
snapped the placard from Rhona’s waist. The 
crowd Jaughed. 

They passed down Broadway a block or two 
and then turned west, Brilliant light from the 
shop- windows fell upon the moving seene— 
the easy-going men, the slouching shrill crowd, 
and the girl with her pale, set face and uncer- 
tain steps. All the world was going home to 
supper, and Rhona felt strangely that she was 
now “out of it "—torn by the roots from her 
warm life to go on a lonely adventure against 
the powers of darkness. She had lost her 
footing in the world and was slipping into the 
night. She felt singularly helpless; her very 
rage and rebellion made her feel frail and un- 
equal to the task, To be struck down in the 
street! To be insulted hy a crowd! She had 
hard work to hold her head erect and keep back 
the bitter sols. 

Up the darkened street they went; the crowd 
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She tried to work diligently though she was dizzy and sick, and felt as if she were breaking to pieces 


gradually falling away. And then they passed 
up the steps between the green lamps of a new 
station house and found themselves in a long 
room, 

The warmth of the building was a fine re- 
lief; they breathed easier, loosened their coats; 
relaxed; and then they stepped forward. A 
police-sergeant sat behind a railing, writing 
at a low desk, a low-hanging green-shaded 
electric bulb above him. 

Rhona felt that she had to speak quickly and 
get in her word before the others, She tried 
to be calm, but a dull sob went with the 
words, 

“That man struck me—knocked me down 
I've had him arrested.” 

The sergeant did not look up. 
writing, Finally he spoke casily. 

“True, officer?” 

The policeman cleared his throat. 

“The other way round, Sergeant. 
struck the man.” 

Rhona breathed hard, a feeling in her breast 
of her breaking heart. She gasped: 

“That's not true. Ile struck me—he struck 
me.” 

The sergeant glanced up. 

“What's your name?” 

Rhona could not answer for a moment. 
Then, faintly, 

“Rhona Iemlitz.” 

Axe:“ 

* Seventeen,” 

Address?“ 

— Hester Street.” 

„Occupation?“ 

“ Shirtwaist maker.“ 

“Oh!” he whistled slightly. 

„Ves.“ 


»Picketing?“ 


Ile went on 


She 


“ Striker?” 


Ves.“ 

* Held for Night Court trial. Lock her up, 
officer,” 

Blackness closed over the girl's brain. She 
thought she was going into hysteries. Her 


one thought was that she must get help, that 
she must reach some one who knew her. She 
burst out: 
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“I want to telephone.” 

“To whom” 

“Miss Vane.” 

“Of the Woman's League?” 

“Yes,” 

The sergeant winked to the policeman. 

“Oh, the matron’ll see to that! Hey, of- 
ficer?” 

Rhona felt her arm seized, and then had a 
sense of being dragged, a feeling of cool, fetid 
air, a flood of darkness, voives, and then she 
knew no more. The matron who was stripping 
her and searching her had to get cold water 
and wash her face... . 


11 


Later Rhona found herself in a narrow cell, 
sitting in darkness at the edge of a cot. 
Through the door came a torrent of high- 
pitched speech, 

* Yer little tough, reform 
yer mean by such carryings on? 
record—beware of God, little devil, .. 

On and on it went, and Rhona, dazed, won- 
dered what new terror foreboded. But then 
without warning the talk switched. 

“Yer know who Tam?” 

What“ quavered Rhona. 

“The matron.” 

“ Yes? ” 

I divorced him, I did.” 

* Yes." 

“My husband, I'm telling yer. 
deeft” 

Suddenly Rhona rose and rushed to the 
door, 

“I want to send a message.” 

“ By and by.” said the matron, and her rum- 
reeking breath came full in the girl's face. 
The matron was drunk. 

For an hour she confided to Rhona the his- 
tory of her married life, and each time that 
Rhona dared ery: 

“1 want to send a message!” 

She replied: “ By aud by.” 

But after an hour was ended, she remem- 


bered. 


reform! What 
1 know yer 


Are yer 


; SUCCES 


“Message? Sure! Fifty cents!” 

Rhona clutched the edge of the door. 

© Telephone—I want to telephone!“ 

“Telephone!” shrieked the matron, 1 
yer think we keep a telephone for the likes | 
yet 

“ But I haven't fifty cents—hesides, a me 
sage doesn't cost fifty conts—” 

Are yer telling me?” the matron snorte 
Fifty cents! Come now, hurry,” she whe 
dled. “Yer know us yer has it!— Oh, it 
in good time you come!” 

Her last words were addressed to some ot 
behind her. The cell door was quickly opene: 
Rhona’s arm was seized by John, the polic 
man, and without words, she was marched | 
the curb and pushed into the patrol-wage 
with half-a-dozen others. The wagon clange 
through the col dark streets, darting throug 
the iey edge of the wind. and the women hu 
dled together. Rhona never forgot how th 
miserable wagonful chattered—that noise « 
clicking teeth, the pulse of indrawn sighs, an 
the shivering of arms and chests, Closer an 
„loser they drew. as if using each other : 
shields against the arctic onslaught—a coup 
of poor women, aml four unsightly creature 
the scum of the city, One woman ke 
moaning jerkil 

“ Wisht I was dead—down in my grave—it 
bitter cold“ 

The horses struck sparks against the pav 
ment, the wheels skidded, and the wagon-los 
went west, up the shadowy depths of a stre 
under the elevated structure, and stopped b 
fore the police-court building. The wome 
were hustled out and went shuddering throug 
long corridors, until at last they were shove 
into a large vell. 

This vell was one of three in a row, Th 

other two were for men, The window was hig 
up and a narrow bench ran around the wall 
Sprawled on these were from thirty to fort 
women; the air was nauseating. Outside th 
bars of the door officers lounged in the lighte 
hall waiting the signal to feteh their prisoner 
Now and then the door opened, a policema 
entered, seized a woman, and pulled her alon 
without speaking to her. It was as if th 
prisoners were dumb wild beasts. 
‘or a while Rhona sat almost doubled uy 
feeling that she would never get warm, He 
body would be still a minute, and then a rack 
ing spasm took her and her teeth chattered. 
purple-faced woman beside her leaned for 
ward, 

“Bad business on the street a night lik 
this, ain't it! Here, PU rub your hands.” 

Rhona smiled bitterly. and felt the rub « 
roughened palms against ler joy hands. The 
she began to look around, sick with the’smel 
the sudden nanseons warmth, She saw th 
strange rouged faces, the impudent eyes, th 
showy head-gear, flashing out among the ol 
seure faces of poor women, and as she looked 
dronken creature began to rave, rose, tottering 
staggered to the door and beat clanging upo 
it. all the while shrieking: 

* Buy me the dope, boys; buy me the dope! 

Others pulled her back. Women of th 
street sitting together chewed gum and laughe 
and talked shrilly, and Rhona could not undes 
stand how prisoners could be so enre-fre 
However, she had glimpses of the law's terror: 
She saw a wife-benter dragged out to trial 
she saw a poor staring Italian pedler waiting 
alien, confused, crushed; she saw a young gir 
a first offender, sobbing in a dark corner. 

It was some time before she realized who 
had happer Then as it burst npon her the 
she was innocent, that she had been lie 
against, that she was helpless, a wild wave o 
revolt swept her. She could have thrown | 
bomb at that moment. She understood reve 
lutionists. 

This feeling was followed by abject fear 
She was alone... alone... Why had sh 
allowed herself to be caught in this trap? Wh 
had she struck? Was it net foolhardy to rais 
a hand against such a mammoth system o 
iniquity? Over in Hester Street her mothe 
was beginning possibly to be anxious. He 
poor mother! toiling from dawn till midnigh 
with the needle, with her tiny brother helpin 
to sew on buttons.“ finishing“ daily a doze 
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pairs of pants, and making—thirty cents! 
Her poor father, toiling in a sweatshop! 
What would they say of her arrest? 

Why had she struck? She had worked in 

Zandler’s factorv—bending over a puwer-nia- 
chine, whose ten necdles made fonr thousand 
four hundred stitehes a minute. So fast they 
flew that a break in needle or thread ruined a 
shirtwaist; hence, never did she allow her 
eves to wander, r during a day of ten to 
fourteen hours, while, continuous the ner- 
dies danced up and down like flashes af steel 
or lightning. At times it seemed as if the ma- 
chine were running away from her and she 
had to strain her body to keep it Lack. And so, 
when she reeled home late at night. her smart- 
ing eyes saw sharp showers of needles in the 
air every time she winked, and her Lack ached 
intolerably. 
Nor was this all. Ter wages were rarely 
over five dollars a week, and for months, dur- 
ing slack season, she was ont of work—eame 
daily to the factory, and had to sit on a bench 
and wait, often fruitlessly. And then the sub- 
amtracting system, whereunder the boss di- 
“l the work among the lesser bosses who 
ch ran a gang of toilers, speeding them up 
mercilessly, “sweating” them! And so the 
voung girls, sixteen te twenty-five years old, 
were sapped of health and joy and womanhovd, 
aul the future robbed of wives and mothers. 

So bad had it become that one morning Jake 
Hedig, her boss, a young, pale-fueed, black- 
haired man, suddenly arose and shouted in a 
loud voice throughout the shop: 

“I am sick of slave-driving, 
job.” 

The boss, and some of the little bosses, set 
upon him, struck him, and dravewed him out, 
but as he went he shouted lustily: 

* Brothers and sisters, are you going to sit 
by your machines, and see a fellow-worker used 
this way?“ 

The tines stopped: the hundreds of girls 
and the handful of men walked out simultane- 
ously. Thus had the strike begun. Swiftly 
the sedition had spread until a great night in 
Conper Union, when, after speeches of peace 
md conciliation, one of the girls had risen, de- 
minded and sesured the floor, and moved a 
general strike, Ter motion was unanimously 
sarried, and when the chairman eried, in 
Yiddish + 

“Do you mean faith? 
ld Jewish oath?” 

Up went two thousand hands, with one great 
horus: 

“Tf T turn traitor to the cause I now pledge. 
nay this hand wither from the arm I now 
iso,” 

By this oath Rhona was bound. And so 
vere thirty thousand others—Americans, [tal- 
ans, Jews—and with them were some of the 
iptown women, some of the women of wealth, 
ome of the big lawyers and the labor leaders 
md reformers. A 

If only the Woman's League had been noti- 
ied! Surely the lawyers and the wealthy 
vomen would help her! That was a ray of 
wpe, She eheered up wonderfully under it. 
She began to feel that it was somehow glorious 


I resign my 


Will you take the 


to thus serve the cause 
she Was sworn to serve, 


She even had a dim 
hope —almest a fenr— 
that her father had 
leen sent for She 


wanted to see n famil- 
iur face, even thongh 
she was sure he wonld 
upbraid her for bring- 
ing disgrace upon the 
family. 

So passed the long 
hours. Prisoners eame 
in rise went out 
—laughter rose—ceries 
~mutterings—then 
vame a long silence, 
Women yawned. Some 
snugglel np on the 
beneh, their heads in 
their neighbors” laps, 
and fell fast asleep. 
Rhona beeame woo- 
fully tir drop 
where she sat—a feel- 
ing of exhaustion drag- 
ging ber down. The 
purple-faced woman 
leaned forward. 


“Say, honey, put 
your head iu my lap!” 

She did so. She felt warmth, ease, a 
drowsy comfort, She fell fast asleep. o., 

st l! no!” she cried out, “it was he 


struck mel” 

She had a terrible desire to sob her heart 
out, and a queer sensation of being tossed 
in mid-air, Then she gazed about in hor- 
ror. She was on her feet, had evidently been 
dragged up, aud John, the policeman, held 
her arm in a pinch that left its mark. Gasp- 
ing, she was shovel along through the door- 
way and into a scene of confusion, 

They stood a few minutes in the judge's 
eud of the blue court room, whieh was 
sereened off by wire netting from the audi- 
ence seats, Upon a raised platform sat the 
magistrate at his desk, his eyes hidden by a 
green shade, his bald head radiant with the 
rie light overhead. Clerks hovered about 
him, and an anemie indoor policeman, stand- 
ing before him, grasped with one hand a brass 
rail and with the other was continually 
handing up prisoners to be judged. All in 
the enclosed space stood and moved—a mass 
of careless men, the lawyers, hangers-on and 
all who fatten upon erime—cureless, laugh- 
ing, nudging, talking openly to the women of 
the street. A crass sec a seene of bitter 
eynicism, of flashy froth, degrading and 
cheap. Not here the majesty of the law; 
here only a well-oiled machine grinding out 
injustice, 

Rhona looked about cagerly, searching faces. 
Not one did she know. What had happened? 
Had the sergeant failed in his promise? 
Where was the strikers’ lawyer, usually on 
hand? Were there friends waiting out in the 
tired audienee, among the sleepy witnesses? 
Suddenly then she saw Blondy laughing dnd 
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wn ber whole length, and s 


She flung rec 4 


Ten hours a day or worse 


talking with a gaudy woman in the crowd. 
She trembled all at once with rage, revolt and 
fear, She was fearfully afraid; fearfully 
helpless. What could she dot What would be 
done with her? 

The policeman pushed her forward: her own 
velition could not take her, and next the in- 
door policeman was handing her up to the 
judge, and now she stood face to face with 
her crisis. This judge—would he understand? 
could he sympathize with a young girl who was 
innocently aceused The magistrate was talk- 
ing carelessly with his clerk, and Rhona felt in 
n flash that all this, which to her was terrible 
and world-impertant, to him was mere trivial 
routine, 

She waited, her heart pounding aguinst her 
ribs, her breath coming short and stifled. And 
then she was aware of Blondy and his friends 
beside her. She looked straight at the magis- 
trate, not trusting herself to glance to either 
side. 

The magistrate looked up, and nodded to 
the policeman: 

“What's the charge?” 
colorless monotone. 

* Assault, your Honor. 
eting in the strike, and this special oi 
her to move on. Then she struck him. 

Rhona felt as if she could burst; she ex- 
pected the magistrate to question her; but he 
continued to address the policeman, 

“Any witnesses?” 

* These other officers. your Honor.” 

The magistrate turned to Blondy's friends, 

“Is what the policeman says true?” 

“ Yes,” they chorused. 


Mis 


voice was a 


This girl was pick- 
er told 


(Continued on page go} 
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The Speeches of Woodrow Wilson 


The Governor of New Jersey Turns a Strong Searchlight Upon Our 


NE year ngo Woodrow Wil- 
son's chief claims to fame 
were the authorship of 
a dozen books on Ameri- 

un history and polities 

and the presideney of 

Princeton University. Six 

months later he was en- 
seoneed in the Governor's 
chair of New Jersey after a notable contest 
with the machine politiciaus of that State. 

To-day he is widely acelaimed as a fresh, new 

force in American politics and a serious pos- 

sibility as the next Prasident of the United 

What is the explanation of this 

amazing phenomenon? Why should a nation 

which prides itself upon its conservatism 
turn with almost unexampled speed te a man 
who two years ugo was, to use his own phrase, 

a schoolmaster? We do not make a practice 

of electing to high office men who are mere ex- 

perts in the science of government; our h 

tory writers seldom become history makers; 

Woodrow Wilson has made a splendid record 

as Gevernor; he has been instrumental in 

changing New Jersey from one of our most 
backward to one of our most progressive 

States. Yet we do not lightly assume that a 

successful ¢ sruor of one of our smallest 

States is necessarily of national culiber. 
The secret lies in his speeches, in his clear, 

fearless exposition of our national problems. 
These speeches have been delivered in all parts 
of the country, have dealt with all of our more 
important problems, have thrilled vast. quiet 
audiences with their earnestness, have made 
stimulating reading for a million thoughtful 
men. Governor Wilson lacks the liquid elo- 
quence of Bryan, the rapier wit of Dolliver, 
the staccato foreefulness of Roosevelt, but he 
combines in a rare degree thoughtfulness, Iu- 
cidity and power, and his speeches taken all 
together represent a consistent social and po- 
litical philosophy. 

That philosophy is grounded in the faith 
that the American people, once they have re- 
moved the pitfalls in the road to popular con- 
trol, will be abundantly able to carry on our 
government to a fuller opportunity for all: 


A PROGRAM OF REGENERATION 


How we shall set about this task Governor 
Wilson set forth perhaps most clearly in his 
address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Denver. This speech comprises a statement 
of principles and a progtam of action: 
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all the processes of our polities, 
that they have been too searet, to 
cated, too roundabout; that they have 
consisted too much of private conferences 
and secret understandings, of the control 
of legislation by mer whe were not legis- 
laters, but stood emisido and dictated, 
controlling oftentimes by very question- 
able means, whieh they would not have 
dreamed of allowing to became public, 
And so we have determined that the whole 
process must be altered —that we must 
take the selection of eandidates for alfiee, 
for example, out of the hands of small 
groups of men, of little coteries, ont of 
the hands of machines working behind 
closed doors, awd put it in the hands of 
the people themselves again by means of 


direct primaries | elections which 
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National Problems 


By HOWARD BRUBAKER 


Ulusrated with Phongrapks 


„Did you ever reflect that that Hag stands for the 
biggest ‘kick’ ever recorded?“ 


randidates of every sort and degree may 
have free access, We have begun to build 
up a new system by which to substitute 
publie for private machinery. 

We have determined. in the second 
place, to give society command of its own 
economic life again by denying to those 
who conduct the great modern operations 
of business the privacy und independence 
that used to belong properly enough to 
men whe used only their own capital and 
their individual energy in business, We 
have set out tu make tho processes of eap- 
ital as open as the précesses of polities. 
We are now going forward upon the prin- 
ciple that those who mike use of the great 
Molero aceomulatica of wealth, gath- 

erod twaatther by to dragnet process of 
the sale of stacks and bonds. shall be 
treated as pubie trastees; that they shall 
be made responsible for their business 
tnothods to the great communities, which 
are, in fnot, their working partners: that 
the hand which makes correction shall 


easily reach them and that a new princi- 
ple of responsibility may be felt through- 
out their structure and operation. 

In the third place, we have determined 
to safeguard our national resources at 
every point, realizing, as we do, that we 
have been too lavish of them and have 
used them in spendthrift fashion. We 
now insist that our resources do not eon- 
sist merely of forests aud the power of 
great streams and the wealth that lies 
hidden in the mines or merely in the pro- 
ductive powers of our varied soil, but in- 
elude also the lives and health of our 
workmen, of our women nud children, 
The rights and health and prosperity of 
our workingmen and workingwomen and 
of our children we now recognize as being 
our chief national resource, and we mean 
to safeguard that resource of all others 
Against the selfishness of private use ond 
profit. We shall take care of our forests 
nnd mines and water courses and soil; 
hot, above all things else, we shall take 
vare of our people, 


Tue Puriryinc Power OF 
PubLicrrY 


In the fourth place, we have made up 
our minds to ent all privilege and patron- 
age out of our fiscal legislation, particu- 
larly out of that part of it which affeets 
the tariff. We have come to recognize 
in the tariff as it is now constructed not a 
system of protection, but n system of fa- 
voritism, of privilege, too often granted 
secretly and by subterfuge instead of 
openly and frankly and legitimately. and 
we have determined to put au end to the 
whole of the bad business, not by hasty 
and drastic changes, but by the adoption 
of an entirely new principle—by the ref- 
ormation of the whole purpose of legisla- 
tion of that kind. We mean that our tar- 
iff legislation henceforth shall have as its 
object not private profit, but the general 
public development and benefit; that we 
shall make our fiscal laws not like those 
who dole out favors, but like those who 
serve a nation, 


At all times and places Woodrow Wilson 
has counselled opening our governmental 
processes to the light. Thus at Minneapolis. 

Every community is vaguely aware 
that the political machine upon whieh it 
looks askance has certain very definite 
connections with men who are engaged 
in business on n large senle, and the sus- 
picion which attaches to the machine it- 
self has begun to attach also to business 
enterprises just becatise these connections 
are known to exist. If these connections 
were open and avowed, if everybody knew 
just what they involved and just what 

„use was heing made of the alliance, there 

would be wo diffeulty in keeping an eye 

upon affairs and in controlling them by 
public opinion, But unfortunately the 
whole process of lawmaking in America 
is a very obseure one. There is r- high- 
way of legislation, but there are mauy 

by-ways. * 

At another time he paid this humorous trib- 
te to publicity: 

There is one very disturbing quality 
in man, and, L hs + experienced it my- 
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self, and T dare say you have When you 
are a long way from home nwl ser no 
neighbor from near vour home yon give 
yourself an extraordinary latitinle in vour 
conduct, but if vou were ou the desert of 
Sahara and met one of your immediate 
neighbors coming the other way on a 
eamel you would behave yourself until he 
got out of sight. 

Publicity is one of the purifying ele- 
ments of polities. The best thing that 
you can do with anything that is crooked 
is to lift it up where people can soe that 
it is crooked. and then it will either 
straighten itself out or disappear. 


Tun Macninery or Democracy 


It is his passion for openne== and simplie- 


ity thut has led him into the advo 
commission rule for cities, a campa 
whieh he carried on in several New 
towns. The necessity for it he 
mirahly in his speceh in Passio: 


I have never known a man yet to de 
a crooked thing whe did not have a good 
reason to give for doing it, The trouble 
with men is not that they deliberately 
break away from the barriers of 
seienee and do things they know to be 
wrong, but they are pe silo the things 
they do are right. Aud one of the must 
significant cireumstanees is the way that 
the assistance of the judgment of other 
persons helps in determining what is 
right. If we had to de all our thinking 
out loud, much thinking would be very 
different from whut it Now, under a 
commission form of feverninent, Your 
government has tu do its thinking out 
loud. There is no way of getting under 
Cover, no way of escaping responsibility, 
and all reasoning has to be reasoning that 
will bear examination. 

In another address he pointed out the pos- 
‘ibility of carrying the commission govern- 
ment idea still farther: 

The point in commission government 
is not that it will simply give the city 
good and responsible aml ove 
government. Just ns soon as the 
mission plan is adopted aud people begin 
to live under it and take notice what fol- 
lows, they are going to extend their hori- 
zon and adopt a similar plan for govern- 
ing their State. 

In accordance with his unshakable faith in 
he people is his approval of the modern de- 
vices for popular self-government, the newer 
nachinery of democracy. It is signitieant of 
Jovernor Wilsons open-mindedness that he 
mee wrote in opposition to these measures, 
mt when a season of practical polities con- 
'ineed him of their neeessity he freely ad- 


Governor Wilson upholds at least one of the Taft 
policies 
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Jersey 
set forth ud- 


THE TEACHINGS OF A NEW 
JERSEY SCHOOLMASTER 

The only permanent thing we haru is 
change. 

Everything thal kas ever happened in 
history has happened because a large 
number of men bieked. 

I do not fear revolution. I do not fear 
it eren if il comes. I hare unshaken 
faith in the power of America to keep 
ils self-possessión. 

I hare no abjection to the size and 
beauty aud power of the automobile. 1 
am interested, however, in the size and 
conscience of the men who handle it, and 
what I „e to is that some of these ror- 
poration men are taking joy vides in their 

| corporations. 

While you 


are walking around with 
whistling, 
thinking the world ia guiny on as usual, 
Here is a little group of gentlemen in 
some room, somewhere, pulling up a job 
on vou. 

If you are ever templed ta let a qov- 
ernment reform itself, 1 ask you to look 
hack in the pages of history and find me 
a government that reformed itself, 

Thal a peasant may become a king 
does not render the kingdom demorratic. 

We are nol going lo break faith with 
the past or with each other, but by the 
elements of perseverance we are going to 
gel m, we cant. 

We did not start ont to show the world 
how those things that the wortd has 
alwayx been doing could be done over | 
again upon a slightly larger scale. That 
does not salisty our ambilion: That is 


nol whal America ía for. 


mitted his error. Ile said in his address be- 
fore the Kuife and Fork Club at Kansas City: 


Among the remedies proposed in re- 
cent years have been the initiative and 
referendum in the field of legislation and 
the recall in the field of administration. 
These measures are supposed to be char- 
acteristic of the most radical programs, 
and they are supposed to be meant to 
change the very character of our govern- 


your hands in your pockets, 


ment, They have no such purpose, Their 
intention is to restore, not to destroy, 


representative government. It must be 
remembered by every candid man who 
diseusses these matters that we are con- 
trusting the operation of the initiative 
and the referendum not with the repre- 
sentative government which we possess in 
theory and which we have long persuaded 
ourselves that we possessed in fact, but 
in contrast with the actual state of af- 
fairs, in? contrast with legislative prov- 
esses which are carried on iu secret, re- 
sponding to the impulse of subsidized 
machines and carried through by men 
whose unhappiness it is to realize that 
they are not their own masters, but pup- 
pets in a game. 

The recall is a means of administrative 
control, If properly regulated and de- 
vised it is a means of restoring to admin- 
istrative oficials what the initiative and 
referendum restore to legislators—namely, 
n sonse of direct responsibility to the peo- 
ple who choose them, 


He does not believe it advisable, however, 
to extend the recall principle to the judiciary. 
To quote further from the Kansas City 
speech: 

It is sufficient that the people should 
have the power to change the law when 
they will, It is not necessary that they 
should directly influence by threat of re- 
eall those who merely interpret the law 
ulready established. The importance and 
desirability of the recall as a means of 
administrative control ought not to be ob- 
seured by drawing it into this other aud 
very different field. 

Tn his inaugural address, Governor Wilson 
ealled attention to the widespread dissatis 
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faction with our State Legislatures, both for 
what they do and for what they do not do, 
and advocated the direct primary as a cor- 
revtive measure: 


» Obviously this is something that goes 


to the root of the whole matter. Back 
of all reform lies the method of getting 
it. Back of the question what you want 
lies the question, the fundamental ques- 
tion of all government, how are you going 
te get it: How are you going to get pub- 
lie servants who will obtain it for you? 
How are you going to get genuine repre- 
sentatives who will serve your real inter- 
ests, and wot their own or the interests 
of some special group or body of your 
fellow-citizens whose power is of the few 
and not of the many? These are the 
queries whieh have drawn the attention 
of the whole country to the subject of the 
direct primary, the direet choice of repre- 
sentatives by the people, without the in- 
tervention of the nominating machine, 
the nominating organization, 


Tue Duty or THE LAWYER 


Bit these devices are of little value unless 
we have the cooperation of honest men in 
making them efectiv Governor Wilson 
thinks the lawyers particularly have an im- 
portant work to perform in our regeneration 
just as it is “the big unserupulons lawyers 
who gain large fees by showing their clients 
how to evade rather than comply with the 
laws" who are such a menace to our institu- 
tions. Few of his words ure more inspiring 
than those delivered before the Kentucky Bar 
Association + 


Tf the bar associations of this country 
were to devote themselves, with the great 
knowledge and ability at their command, 
to the utter simplification of judicial pro- 
velure, to the abolition of technical diffi- 


culties und pitfalls, to the removal of 
every unnecessary form, to the absolute 


subordination of method to the object 
sought, they would do a great patriotic 
service whieh, if they will not address 
themselves to it, must be undertaken 
by laymen and novices. The actual mis- 
carriages of justice, heenuse of nothing 
more than a mere slip in a phrase or a 
mere error in an immaterial form, are 
nothing less than shocking. Their num- 
ber is incaleulable, but mueh more ineal- 
culable than their number is the damage 
they do to the réputation of the profes- 
sion and to the majesty and integrity of 
the law. Any one bar association which 
would show the way to radical reform in 
[Continued on page 58) 


Mrs. Wilson and the Governor at their summer 
home at Sea Girt 
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Tue TARTARIN oF Loxa IsLaND SOUND 


IS it is the flattering Amer- 
Í ican fashion socially to 
address every lawyer as 
Judge,“ and everyone 
f whose appearance suggests 
la connection with the 
other learned professions, 
however remote, as “ Dac- 
tor” or © Professor,” on 
Long Island Sound, everyone in any way con- 
nected with the sea, from clam-digging up- 
ward, is “Cap'n.” So, when I introduce 
Cap’n Cyrus Haverstraw of The Whistling 
Oyster, you must salute with becoming re- 
spect, and, though indeed the captain's pres- 
ent command was hut an.antique fishing sloop 
of distinguished dilapidation, looking like 
nothing so much as a marine junk wagon, 


Captain Haverstraw pulled ashore 


there is many a smart captain with gold lace 
on his hat that would make but a poor show- 
ing in practical navigation and all the motley 
experience of the sea by the side of Cap’n 
Haverstraw, who, with the rest of the erew, 
as Old John had murmured in the night, 
pulled ashore while we were eating breakfast. 
This crew consisted of a bright-eyed, dark- 
skinned little lad. who proved to he one of the 
captain’s numerous progeny, and a socially in- 
clined fox terrier known as “ His Nibs.“ who 
lost no time in paying his respects to Melchis- 
edek. 

The captain was a tall handsome man of 
a rather rakish weather-beaten countenanec, 
marked by other wear and tear than that of 
the elements, a man you would have taken 
for sixty, had he not vaingloriously owned to 
ciglity-three, but quite unvenerable, a type of 
ancient very different from Old John with his 
hearded prophet look; evidently an earthly 
old buccaneer, tough as an oak, profane as 
the proverbial sailor's parrot and humorously 
cynical with a vast unregencrate experience 
of the world. His racy language must needs 
he edited for the gentle reader, and his stories 
thereby lose much of their salt and savor. 
And the captain, as Í soon realized, was one 
of those born storv-tellers who live more by 
conversation than by any of their multifarious 
marine industries. Talk was the breath of his 
nostrils—talk, and rye whisky, of which he 
was even more redolent than of the galt seas. 
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“ Mornin’, John,” 
said he. on landing, 
“honoring us again 
with one of your an- 
nual visits, I see.” 


“Aye, still got to 
keep a going.“ an- 
swered John, and 


how’s the sea-serpent 
industry?“ 

“Same old leaky 
bottom of a world,” 
replied the captain. 

“Still got your 
shanty over on the 
island?” asked John. 

“Sold it only last 
week.” 

“ Good money?” 


“You bet. One of 
those fancy gents who 
bought the Dobbs 


place said it obstructed his view of the water. 
If he'd seen as much of the water as I 
have—” 

“As much what, did you say?” laughed 
John. 

“You must still have your joke, I sec.” 
answered the captain, “and that reminds me, 
do you still carry that old Jamaiea in your 
department store?“ 

“Laid in a supply especially for you, Cy. 
Thought perhaps you might possibly be 
thirsty.” j : 

“Not a drop of the goods on board,” 
averred the captain, turning a wrathful eve 
on his offspring, who smiled rather ruefully 
and cdged away, with a protective geature, as 
though reminiscent of a sea-boot or a rope's 
end. “That young cannibal there knocked 
over the bottle on the way across last night. 


< But he won't do it again, I reckon—will you? 
N a Will yout” he repeated. 


“No, sir.” answered the boy, his dark eyes 
gleaming with an unexpected impish merri- 
ment, as though lickings were a form of the 
captain's humor, so familiar as to have lost 
their terror. 

“Ah, he's a young rascal, that he is.“ said 
the captain. “The more 1 lick him the more 
he laughs—just like his mother. Guess he'll 
be running away from me one of these days. 
Same as her. Eh! you rascal?” 

“No, sir.” answered the boy, again grin- 
ning even more gleefully, as if the captain's 
humor was quite irresistible. 

“Tell us about the deal.“ reminded Jolin, 
who, meanwhile, had produced the old Ja- 
maica to the captain’s great satisfaction. 

“Well, the faney gent who said I spoiled 


„ Mornin’ John ”” 


his view seemed at first to think Dd give it 
to him just to oblige him. so to say. Offered 
me a hundred dollars. What do you make of 
that? ‘Go way and do a lot mare think- 
ing? I said. If you want the view you must 
pay me real mowey for it. I said—and so we 
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«© This particular view was figured by God Almighty at not a cent less than | 


thousand dollars. 


dickered and diekered. ‘The beauties of na 
ture,’ I told him, ‘come high in these days 
and this particular view was figured by Go 
Almighty at not a cent less than a thousan 
dollars.“ 

“And you got it?” 

“ Last weck—not a penny less. IIe was hot 
you sce, and 1 was cold. When it's that way 
as long as you sit tight, there's only one en 
to a bargain. 1 shouldn't have taken that 


only it'll help along with this rascal’s school 
ing.” 

“Going to send him to IIarvard?“ asker 
John. 

“I was wondering,” said the captain, help 
ing himsclf to the old Jamaica. 

As he lifted up the glass he paused. 


The first three-masted schooner that ever sailed ou 
of the Sound 


“Did you know, John, that the whole o 
that old ramshackle property—there’s a gooi 
hundred acres of it—was bought from the In 
dians by John: Dobbs for a gallon of this sam 
poison here? Yes! I know the time when : 
thousand dollars would have bought the whol 
calaboose.” 

“Why didn’t you buy it?” asked Johr 
slyly. 

“And I could have done that, too, Johr 
Couch, and you know it.” 

„Of eourse, I know it. What I was think 
ing is what a fool you’ve been with all you: 
money.” 

“That's true enough, too. Did I ever tel 
you that I owned the first three-mastec 
schooner that ever sailed out of the Sound?’ 

“No, tell us about it.” said John inno 
cently, giving me a wink on the side. 

“Yes.” continued the captain. “Td beer 
a gold-diggin’ in Australia away in the forties 
and I came hack to Boston with twenty-five 
thousand dollars, What did J do with it 
Like a blamed idiot, I put every cent of it inte 
that schooner. She was all ready for sea 
with her cargo all aboard. But just as we 
figured to leave port, down I went with fever 
and I had to put another man in charge o 
her.“ The captain paused to set his pip 
going again. “ Yes! he was a sea cook of the 
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ame of Coffin, I went to the hospital, and 
e took command. And off suiled my twenty- 
ve thousand dollars—for, from that day te 
his, not another word, so help me, hos been 
card either of ship or crew.” 


And off sailed my twenty-hve thousand dollars 


It's true, I guess, every word of it," said 
ohn seriously, turning to me. y 
"Trae! Did you ever hear me give you 


nything that wasn't just sot” 

“Never!” nsseuted Job solemnly. 
“Yes, indeed! and there’s a lot mare fool 
ines happened to me the same way. I guess 
re Tight, Jobim <a fool and his meney— 
mts me But what's the odds, Ive had my 
m—and lots of it—and what more do you 
unt?” 

With this philosophie prononneement the 
tuin paused and stoked in silence for a 
hile; but Old Jobn seemed bont on drawing 
im out for my benefit, 

“What did you de vest?” he asked. aud the 
plain torul to again, nothing loath, 
“When I caine out of the hospital, I heard 
lot of talk about Califerny, and I thought 
might as well go and look over the mines 
ut there, So to Culiforny l went. 1 struck 
n old deserted claim down in the southern 
wti. It had been worked a while and 
wn abandoned, but something 1 heard about 
made me think there might be some piek- 
ws the other follows had forgotten. 

“But, bless yom, I worked there a good 
nth without coming on as much gold as 
w could put into a front tooth; and 1 was 
tting a bit discouraged, and just about ready 
quit, when late one afternoon my pick 
ruck something hard and lumpy, nud T said 
myself. By—that’s a niudget! "(The cap- 
in pronou “auegot” as here spelled,) 
“Bat before LT could make sure, 1 spied 
ming over the hill, a sort of Chinese half- 
wed lonfor who was always snoopin’ around, 
had nothing again him, “cept that he 
as always around poking in his nose and 


And to Boston | came safe and sound 


king questions. So, I thought to myself 

at I'd better lie low, and Y covered up the 

vee, and pretended to be fooling with the 

ck where I knew blamed well there was 

thing doing. So up he comes, and asks in 

s Chinese lingo, what lock, 

“Luck!” said I, such luce that Um 

rough with this — place, and to-morrow 

orning sees me pull up stakes.” 

t! Place no good,” said the Chinor, 

g his head. 

No good,’ said I 
: 


shak- 


tanit to-morrow morn 


“He hung around a while. and then made 
f. hut I thought it best to- be careful, so 1 
sited till night and I brought a lantern with 


e to the pocket, und the ure 531 e 
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a nudget as big as my two fists, one of the big- 
gost nudgets you ever sce. 

“In those days miners used to wear long 
hair, Perlmps, young man,” turning to me, 
“you dont know the reason. Well, the reason 
why was that gold attracts hair like a magnet. 
If you take a long linir and touch it to n 
nidget, if its a real nudget itll draw the 
Hair, just like a magnet draws steel. That's 
a true thing. So I pulled out a hair or two 
mal put it to the nudyet, and it stuck that 
fart you could lardly pull it away. It was n 
nidget sure enough. You may bet it wasn't 
long before I had it wrapped in wy blanket, 
und off to “Prisco. 

“Tut in thom days it wasn't safe—any more 
than now, I reckon—te be wandering around 
with a melt like that, for there was bush- 
Whackers everywhere, and there were English- 
doen, too, with sheep ranches, und they were 
just us bad; sò I dursy't make a bee line to 
‘Prisco, but wound round and about, taking 
four Limes as Jong us I needed to have done to 
get there, Well, to make a Jong story short, 
l made it at last, and 1 took my nodget to be 
changed. Gold was goiwg then at a good 
price, I don't reckon I got the squarest of 
deals, but I was glad enough to sell out for 
forty-one thousand dollars.” 

“Forty-one thousand dollars!" John and I 
both exelaimed in admiration. 

“Yes; forty-one thousand dollars, It was 
the biggest nudget that had been found for 
quite n while. It was shown in a window as 
a wonder, and people came around trying to 
find out who it was as found it. but you may 
bet Ilay low, kept quiet in my hotel till there 


J lost it all-—on four kings 


was a boot ready to sail to Boston—and to 
Boston I came back safe and sound with my 
forty-one thonsand dollars.” 

The captain paused once more to allow his 
story to sink in, at the same time allowing a 
further potation ta sink in. too. 

“Yes, T got to Boston safe enough,” he 
went on. “bat what do you think I did with 
it there?” Another dramatic panse, 

“I lost it all—on four kings.” 

This pieturesyue conclusion being received 


with appropriate exclamations, the captain 
continued: 
It's the truth! Four kings! Aud T 


dealt the cards, too, E had dealt myself one 
king, and drew three more, So it looked a 
sure thing, But heaven help me if the other 
sport didn’t have four neces! So bang went 
my forty-one thousand dollurs—on four kings! 
Did you ever hear the like o that?” 

After our appreciation of this yarn had ran 
its course, Old John turaed to me, “You've 
got the captain started,” he said, “TN tell 
you what we'll do, You're a good listener and 
the vaptuin's got lots more where thit came 
from. l've vot some little business in the 
town here. TI about it and leave you in the 
captain's hands. He's never got any work to 
do, wept talkin’, ch., apn? What do you say 
to taking care of my young friend till T get 
bock? Is it agreeable, cap'n?” 

“Sure thing,” answergd the mariner. “so 
Jong as you leave the Jamaica to keep us eom- 
pary. 

So presently Johu had harnessed William 
te the department store, and was off jingling 
on his way, while the captain aud I remained 


From a three years’ whaling cruise 


behind with his bright-eyed, dark-skinned off- 
spring, His Nibs,” and the sea. 


Chapter IX 


More or THE Captain's YARNS 


Wine Old Johu was thus off on his rounds, 
collecting one kind of “junk,” L sat on the 
rocks with the captain, collecting another 
kind, the "junk" of old stories, of which he 
seemed to have an inexhaustible supply. I 
suppose that matter-of-fact minds might have 
found food for skepticism in some of his yarns, 
and I understood that be had a reputation as 
a first-class liar, the length und breadth of the 
Sound. But, surely, the goodness of a story 
has nothing to do with its truth, and the 
sucred gift of imagination is too rare and 
precious to be subjected to the chilly gaze of 
an ungrateful eritivism, 

Personally, 1 had no mind to question the 
captain's veracity, but brought him the re- 
speetful attention due to an artist, for whom 
facts are but so much raw material, to be 
appropriated and manipulated according to his 
faney and skill. The exact size and weight 
of his “nudget” were no concern of mine. 
All that was necessary was that it should be 
big enough for dramatic purposes, and, even 
supposing that there had been no “ nudget” 
at all, what matter so long as the captain was 
able so creatively to imagine one, Nor did I 
dream of questioning dates and names of 
places and persons which, like a true artist 
in the mysterious, he was very particular to 
have right, often pausing to make sure that 
his memory was not playing him false, that 
it was actually, for instance, the 12th, and not 
the 14th, of January, 1562, when he landed at 
New Bedford. from a three years’ whaling 
vruise, to find that the Civil War had broken 
out, and that udventurous spirits such as his 
were much in demand at the front. 

“So you were in the war?“ said I. throw- 
ing out one of those entirely colorloss ques- 


Adventurous spirit such as his were much in 
demand at the front 


tions, which are technically known as“ feed- 

ers,” merely the humble conjunction between 
the last story and the next. 

“Was Le" ” said the eaptain. “Look here,” 

und opening his Org mia to no loss 
Jriginal TT 
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than three considerable sears on different parts 
of his body. 

“There ain't none in the buck, anyway,” 
was his significant comment, “and L got the 
hall three of them within a fortnight of join- 
ing the army. Soyou'll understand that 1 know 
more about the beginning of the war than the 
oml of it. Most of my time was put in at 
Andersonville, and tf you knew what Ander- 
sonville meant, you may well wonder that Tm 
here chewing the rag with you, this blessed 
day. If I hadn't been as tough as hickory— 
well, Andersonville, ns anyoue'll tell you that 
was there was just hell upon carth, Hell upon 
earth—there’s no other name for it.” 

Aud the captain latmebed forth in remarks 
on that famous Southern prison whieh, now 
that the grass of oblivion and the white flower 
of ponce have so long grown aver that tragic 
tract of history, may well go unrecorded. But, 
as the old man vituperated on what he called 
the rebs, and dee ghastly pietures of the 
notorious “death lines’ with many a touch of 
homely horror, it seemed as theagh it hud all 
happened yesterday. instead of sime fifty years 
ago. “Four tablospoons of oatmeal a day for 
food, and nothing te wear but suelking—tmts 
the truth.” he said, “and them were lucky 
as had that.” 

“But vou escaped?” T commented, onee 
more supplying the humble conjunction. 

“Yes! though it meant death if yor were 
caught. But I figured that it was better to be 
shot for good and all than to go on living on 
rats uin old shoes, Shoes! Why there * 
a uma with a pair 
of shoes on his feet. 
We'll eaten them all. 
Its the truth, and 
if a man had a pair 
of pants to his name 
he was in luck, 
Strips of old sacking 
was all that most of 
vs had to wet around 
in. But somehow or 
other To managed to 
steal some pants, aud 
a rag of a shirt, and 
one bl night 1 
erept ott aud made 
a dash for the 
swamps. It was all 
swamps atd laurel 
serub down there, A 
sentry fired at me 
out of the darkness, 
but he missel that 
time—they didu't of- 
ton mis=-—Llame “em 
unde T got clear. 
But I hadn't got fur when 1 heard a great 
hollering away behind me and the blood- 
hounds getting on the job. T could hear them 
baying and pantizg a little way off, but I 
managed to pet to the swamps and hide my- 
self up to the neck in anid. aud thes lest the 
seent and give np. 

“ But the bloodhuunds wore not the worst. 
The swamp was full of snakes and alligators, 
and I eonkl hear, yes and feel thom splashing 
and gliding all about me all night in the piteh 
darkness. You mmy bet L never expected to 
see daylight. gud when it emme, it wasn't 
much ase, for I daren't stir out of the swamp 
till it was dark ngain So there 1 hal to stay 
all day up to ny week in the miid, in the bent- 
ing sun, and the whole place just one mess 
of alligators and suakes, Well, when night 
vame, there was just a bit of misty moonlight, 
enough to seo by, and yet not enough to he 
seen, So 1 plucked up heart and pushed 
through the swamp till 1 rumble out inte 
the laurel brush on the other side. T was fair- 
ly safe then, but I hadir gene many vards 
when I got one of the biggest scares of my 
life. . 

“Pushing along through the laurel brush, 
all of a sudden 1 vame omt on a bit of a clear- 
ing, with a big tree in the venter, But there 
was something standing in the iniddle of the 
tree, white and dimbiko. It was tuo dark to 
figure exnetly what it wns, but it seemed to 
he about twelve feet hich very white and 
till Now Pr vet afenid ef moet things, but 
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Go on living on rats and 
old shoes 


I got the hull three of them withia a fortnight of 
joining the army 


that wave me a real old-fashioned seare, T can 
tell you, I don’t know ns I believe in ghosts, 
but there was a ghost, sure enongh, Teouldn’t 
see what else it could be. But, after a while, 
l braced up and erept a bit nearer and a bit 
wearer. My heart was in my mouth, PI allow, 
A bit nearer still. and a bit nearer, and there 
what do you think it was: The skeleton of 
one of our poor boys that had heen strung np 
there by the rebs dangling and rattling in 
fhe moonlight. I tell you it wis a mighty 
lonesome sight, and it gives me the ereops 
pull te think of it. 

Irrer!“ added the captain, fortifying 
himself witha dram of the Jamaica, * it was 
the most lenosome thing L ever see” 

* And I gnoss fear isn’t much in your line, 
capa" T said, with à complitmentary siile, 

“Well, I won't go to brew,” answered the 
captain modestly, “every man has something 
he's afraid ofthe bravest of us, The first 
lime you go into action—stormin a hill like 
this here, for example, with the bie guns 
pointing at you and blazing away. and the 
rifles popping all around you, ant the bullets 
singing by your ears like Jersey mosyuitues— 
the man whe says he's not afraid is aliar. 
You enn take it from me, and ve Leon there. 

zut after a time or twa, yon get used to it, 
Tike everything: else. T's wonderful what a 
man entu get used to. I cortainly is. 

“Rut, talking of foar,” continued the eap- 
tain, after a short pause, “TIL tell yeu a 
funny thing, It's something that'll make you 
laugh at me, I guess, and Dent help laugh- 
ing myself as I think of it Ant it true ns 
Fm here, till this day. Now, l beon in 
pretty well every port on the mup, aml that 
mesns some tough places. you wort need tell- 
ing, Yes! Europe, Australia. Afrien, India, 
South Amerieu—there jant a port in the seven 
seas T haven't poked my nose into at one time 
cr another—end there's only one I've ever been 
afraid of." 

The captain made the necessary dramatic 
pause, for my enrivsity to fill in. 

Vo-! and Vd lay a thousand dollars that 
if I gave you a thorsand guesses, you'd never 
hit the name af that port.” The eaptain 
paused nin, ond tea lowering his voien, ns 
if he wes still almost afraid to take the dan- 
perus meme on his lips, continued: 

* "Tho name of that port i- Neu Haven!” 

“New Taven!” T naturally eselatmed, 
“New Huven! for Heaven's sakel Youre 
j king, of coursed" 

“Not on yonr life, Im serious, I haven't 
set my foot in New Maven for sixtyanld sears 
—and you don't get me therm, if T know it.” 

And then the eaptain explained the reason 
why innovent-soutiding New Haven, seholastie 
em! demore, should To a name of terror for 
a swash-buckling old en dew who had rioted 
in ever ors hetl on the edew of the wa- 
ters. a timo it wos a love stery, The 
esptain's first Jove affair She had been a 
New Haven girland she had six big broth- 
ers, Perfect giants, the captain snid. There, 
practically, is the story. Enough said, So, 
fer all these sixty-olil yenes the espiain had 
heen haunted with the vision of six big broth- 
ers “laying” for him on the pier, watching 
the incoming vessels with determined faces, 
Even in Boston and Now York he searcely felt 
himself safe, and would ship out again from 
these ports as fast as possible, 
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“Would you go there now?" I asked shy 
“Now Haven? Not me," the captain a 
swered earnestly, genuine fear in bis voi 
It was all sixty years age, and yet the en 
„tain was quite seriously afraid of New Havi 


Chapter X 


Lu san Anod The Whistling Oyster 


As Old John had not returned hy neon, t 
captain invited me to luneh abourd 4 
Whistling Oyster, where we nude an exes 
lent meal of * winkle ™ chowder, of the ea 
in's own preparation. The winkle is the e 
cvcdingly solid and perdarablo inhabitant 
these large spiral shells, delicate as a Gre 
ns, whieh “litter the marges of the sphere 
That nature should have provided so exquisi 
a tenement, of shape <9 fairylike, for so w 
cont and lumpish a ereature is one of h 
innumerable ironies, and anyone who has ev 
used the winkle for bait will wonder, too, 1 
membering the obstinate resistance of i 
opaque and horny sulstanee to the hook, he 
matter so aneompromising could ever be ma 
to come to terms with a human stomach, 

To such a one * Winkle“ chowder will sour 
comething like rhinorer.= ragout. The ea 


Made a dash for the swamps 


tain, however, seemed to possess the culina 
sopt of softening its disposition beyond re 
egbition, amd E assure you that it was a mo 
savery mess into which the captain, his dar 
skinned yonng familiar and 1 plunged o 
spoons on board The Whistling Oysters my 
as the water lapped peacefully about that di 
tinguished vessel and my eyes took in tl 
varion= sea furniture and the general ero 
omy of the little craft, I eonfess to foeling 
poe envy for the captain’s gipsy wax 
shite. 

He on sea, and Old John on Jand, sceme 
to have solved the problem of human exis 
ence, so artificially complicated in cities, Y 
a reduction of it tu its simplest elements b 
the simple process of living nat ral lives an 
nding their sustenance nud satisfaction 
where they lie ready to every man's hand, 
free gift of earth aud sea aml sky. They hav 
wt the cost ef little exertion. all that a ma 
nowls for his plysieal well-being. aud the 
joved that <pactous leisure in the compan 
¿templar of the noble energies of th 
universe, these spectacles af its power an 

(Contihued un pare 30] 
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The Admirable Admirals 


By 


Author of Os 


E were running out with 
the afternoon tide, bound 
for the Georges banks, 
Behind the schooner, the 
sun was going down in 
a bloody murk from the 
streaming stacks of Bos- 
ton, that maw whose hun- 
ger for the cod will never 
appeased, Boston Light lay on our port 
im when Captain Hands drew my attention 
another schooner, beating up to pass us a 
rhoard. 

‘Make out the ‘Or 
` traf)?” 
The “OV 
tance, 
dded. 
Curious,“ he soliloquized. 

This is the story of the young “old man,” 
nearly as I can remember Captain Hands’ 
wunt of that afternoon: 


Man,’ sittin’ there on 
Man” appeared to me, at that 
to be rather a young man, but 1 


Po begin with, there was the two admirals, 
we used to call ‘em in the old days. Cap'n 
dd was short an’ kind of fat, with a big 
etlin’ crop of whiskers an’ two blue eyes 
‘pin’ out of ‘em like he loved the world an’ 
uld do anything he could for it, slong’s he 
ta pocket-knife or somethin’ to boot. J 
it know exactly why us Americans looked 
to him—of course there ain't no real admi- 
s in a fishin’ fleet —but 1 s pose it was be- 
ise he had a big vessel and ‘ad been at it 
ger than most. Anyway, him an' Cap'n 
vado took it on "emselves to be fathers an’ 
like to the rest of us, an’ so they was. 
hen Silvado was a Portugee, an’ of course 
l the say in that end of the fleet. He was 
mt as different from Cap'n Tood us an 
ter from the moon—tall an’ thin an’ dark, 


h a tremendous black mustache an’ roman- 
eyes. à 
Yf course the Yanks un' the Portugers 


n't always slide on together any too smooth, 
these two was friends. ot that they 
uldn’t shave each other's prices, now and 
n, or crowd each other out of a dock berth, 
they always done it kindly an' no ill 
od between ‘em. They was forever settlin' 
ir friendly differences up at Mahoney's 
ce, over a glass of somethin’, an’ they 
er got em settled until elosin' up time, 
an they would help each other back to their 
sels—it was always a standin’ wonder 
ther of ‘em ever stepped offen the dock in 
dark an’ floated away. As I say, they 
friend, un' they did get along together 
nir'ble. 

Vell, I spose they might've been friends 
this day if it hadn't been that Effie Bloom 
k the stenography job at the Fish Commis- 
un that first buildin’ on Fish Wharf, you 
w. Ethe Bloom wasn't much for size— 
wd about five foot three I s'pose—but she 
<a powerful person in. other ways. Its a 
tter of record she had five proposals handed 
to her, her first week. but my stars, you 
ts well've tried to sateh a whale with 
od hook. All of ‘em wos from riff-raff, like 
re hands an’ sloop ces an' such, Not 
t she appeared to core bout that—them 
posals never even rei Jul her—seems like 
was water slidin’ o n cull's wing. She 
s always kind an’ inteyo-ted, but she didn't 
m to understand whut fey was at. 

But vou can just lay » ur hat this riff-raff 
n't hang around lonu otter the two admi- 
turned up- not by ig-full, It hap- 
ied they come into por, | gether, fifth day 
ie Bloom was there. w you know the 
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dilustrations hy Dan Savee Green 


Let me make you acquainted with my new hand, Georgie Bloom,“ 


first thing a fishin’ skipper does when he gets 
to Fish Wharf is to jump onto the dock an’ 
seuttle np tho Fish Commission stairs, every- 
thing drawi 1 

Well, Cap'n Todd seen her first, whieh was 
unfortunate. I say it was unfortunate, be- 
cause us Yanks naturally favored Cap'n Todd, 
an' this sudden, unexpected kind of a flop took 
him all aback, leavin’ him layin’ there with 
all his cloth fappin’, an’ him wishin’ he had 
his good clo’es on an’ his whiskers trimmed, 
But Cap'n Silvado wasn't so easy drawd in. 
He seen the condition Cap'n Todd was in 
right off, so he took an observation or so. an’ 
then he backed out un' disappeared up Atlan- 


tie Avenue an’ didn't show up again for 
morn half an hour, 
You should ‘ve heard the talk that went 


around that wharf when he did show up. If 
Cap'n Silvado d been born an’ raised a mil- 
lionaire, he couldn't "ve looked any stylisher 'n 
he did—new brown suit, yellow shoes, striped 
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stake sides one way or the other. 


Tive, Groomy ON THE Gripiron, Etc. 


says Cap'n Todd 


vest, purple tie—how he ever got it together 
in that time I never could figure out. Up the 
stairs be sails, an’ there was Cap'n Todd still 
wanderin’ around an’ tryin’ to hide his hands. 
Cap'n Silvado nodded to him far away like, 
as if be was un old friend that d fallen by 
the wayside in some disgraceful way, an' then 
he pranced over an’ set down to dictate a 
whoppin’ long letter to somebody he might ‘ve 
known if there had ever been such a person 
in the world, not forgettin’ to use them ro- 
mantic eyes of his. 

Well, the war was on. Before two days was 
gone by, there wasn't a soul on that part of 
the water-front didn’t know all about it an' 
PI confess 
I risked a piece of money on Cap'n Todd my- 
self, more from patriotism than any belief 
he'd win out. You see, Cap'n Silvado had n 
heap better lines for that sort of ernisin!, 
None of us thought it would be a matter of 
moren two or three days with the adimirals on 
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the job, but it turned out we didn't know the 
waters they was sailin’ in. When I said there 
wasn’t a soul that didn’t know what was goin’ 
on I made a mistake. There was one. That one 
was Miss Effie Bloom—seemed to pass clean 
over her fluffy head without stirrin’ the nir. 

The next month was the funniest time you 
ever seen, I believe the admirals mude three 
trips that month—they stuck together, by the 
way, so’s neither em could give the other the 
slip an' get away for port alone—an’ every 
time they hit the wharf, each of em laid a 
course for the uptown shops before ever they 
showed up at the commission, Talkin’ of 
elues, If fishermen was as quick to follow 
fashions as shore people are, the end of that 
month would’ve seen every hand in the fleet 
runnin’ around in checkered pants and pink 
vests un' nothin’ in the pockets of either of 
‘om, Cap'n Silvado didn't look so bad—cut 
quite a hansome figger, if 1 do say it—but 
Cap'n Todd—Oh, Lord! 

The fanny part of it was, it didu’t seem to 
be gettin’ om anywhere. Cap'n Silvado could 
roll his eves un' look sick an’ all that, but the 
girl only said it was too bad and why didn't 
he see a doctor, Cap'n Todd could wait until 
she looked cat of the window an’ then bal- 
ance a four-horse loud on one shoulder while 
he lit his pipe, toss the load into a cart, look 
up accidental an’ catch her eye an' blush in 
his whiskers, Then she would tell somebody 
inside that she wished she had a father as 
strong as Cap'n Todd, an’ whoever she told it 
to would strangle. 

As I said, they didn’t seem to be gettin’ 
anywhere, but their time in port wasn't so 
long they could afford to be standin’ still. As 
it was, their erews was raisin’ heck because 
they took so long to land their fish an’ take 
ive, bein’ somewhat interested in their share 
money which didn't come in while they was 
settin’ on Fish Wharf. 
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Altogether it was a happy and companionable time 


Finally Cap'n Todd took the wind out of 
the other's sails an’ broke the ice at the sume 
time by uskin’ Effie to go to the show with 
him. Ethie says she would be tickled to death. 
When that news got around, odds on Cap'n 
Todd clumb right up to the trucks, an’ though 
Cap'n Silvado tried to get to wind'ard by 
buyin’ her a buneh of sweet peas to wear on 
the spree, us Yanks was all ready for the rice 
an’ bells. 

Effie appeared to be havin’ the time of her 
life, an’ Cap'n Todd was certainly havin’ the 
time of his, that is up till the latter part of 
the evenin’, when Effie comes across a young 
man she knew and fell on his neck right in 
front of the bearded lady. Cap'n Todd gath- 
ered the young man 'd been away somewheres 
an’ had come back unexpected. Cap'n Todd 
was no pirate, generally speakin’, but if a 
plank i been handy right then, that young 
fellow d probably given an exhibition of high 
divin’ on the spot, dust before Cap'n Todd 
was ready to die of apoplexy, he found out the 
fellow was only Effie’s cousin. 

“You're not lookin’ for a berth?” says 
Cap'n Todd. all lit up with a sjidden inspira- 
tion. 

“That's exactly what he is looking for,” 
puts in Effie before the other could say Boo. 
“Oh, Mr. Todd, I should think such a nice 
man as you've been to a poor motherless girl 
could find Georgie a position.” 

Cap'n Todd swelled up about three sizes too 
big for his salmon-colored vest an’ appeared 
to be thinkin’ it out. Bime-by he allowed he 
had a full crew, but if Mr. Georgie wanted to 
come he'd go so far's to take on an extra hand 
—he'll do anythin’ to oblige Miss Bloom, says 
he. Then Georgie said he didn’t mind, an' 
everybody was happy, ‘specially Cap'n Todd. 

Well, the stir that news raised around the 
place next mornin’ hadn't been equaled since 
the powder barge blew up off Long Wharf. 


Cap'n Silvado set in his cabin tearin’ his ! 
while Cap'n ‘Todd paraded up an’ down w 
his prize, who was a good enough lookin’ | 
at that, only a mite peaked. The only ot 
hair that was bein’ tore around there > 
what Cap'n Todd's own crew was doin’, 
specially favorin’ the idea of a lubber sl 
mate an' a pet at that. They seen well how 
would go—or how it would've gone if Co 
Todd hadn't carried so everlastin” much 
as he did that mornin’. Why in thunderat 
can't a man sail safe when he's got a g 
lead? 

What happened was this. The Handy 4 
(Cap'n Todd's vessel) was ready to get un 
way any minute, but Cap'n Todd just nu 
rally couldn't bring himself to leave with 
gettin’ a squirm out of Cap'n Silvado, 
bein’s that party kept out of sight in 
cabin, what was he to do but swarm down 
say good mornin’, takin’ Georgie with him 
course, As luck would have it, Effie Blc 
wasn't dein? much that mornin’, so down 
swarmed, too, 

“Howdy,” says Cap'n Todd, settin’ in 
bunk an' wavin’ his hand to the rest of 
party to do likewise, like he owned 
place. 

» Howdy,” says Cap'n Silvado, 

“Let me make you acquainted with my 1 
hand, Georgie Bloom,” says Cap'n Todd, 

“ Howdy,” says Cap'n Silvado again, 

“I wasn’t specially needin’ anybody, bu 
thought I would take him on to oblige A 
Effie,” says Cap'n Todd, to help the effect. 
did help the effect considerable. Nobody e 
said Cap'n Silvado wasn’t about as quick 
the next one, 

“ Zat soft” says he, perkin’ up an’ lool 
Georgie over. Y au look like pretty tine fi 
as wouldn’t want t put Cap'n Todd to trou 
Mebby you come wid me—all same—I nid 
man by Gorza go away dis mornin’—you h 
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e job an’ no bother Cap'n Todd. Ain't dar 
Miss Blum?” 
‘Oh, how good of you, Mr. Silvado,” says 
je, clappin’ her hands while Cap'n Todd fell 
‘kwards un' strangled. “I'm sure it’s just 
‘thing and will save nice Mr. Todd all that 
uble. I'm sure Georgie would like it bet- 
too. Tes very independent.” 
All this time Cap'n Todd was tryin’ to pull 
lanket out of his mouth so's he could roar, 
t he was so awful mixed up with it that 
orgie fell in with the idea good an' hearty 
ore he could get it loose. The Belle Silva 
a pretty staunch little craft, but she had 
mt all she could stand before they got 
p'n Todd out of her, usin’ most vile lan- 
ige Which he tried to keep in beard so's 
je Wouldn't hear it aw darn nigh ehokin’ to 
th doin’ it. It wasn't till some while after 
t that one of Cap'n Silvado's men under- 
ul why he was fired that mornin’, 
ieorgie stayed with Cap'n Silvado about 
| months, It wasn’t long before he wasn't 
peaked as he had been, au’ he certainly did 
k up the hang of things surprisin’ fast for 
handicap he was workin’ under. Never, 
lay my hat, was a dory hand treated by 
old man like what Georgie got from 
vn Silvado, Nothin’ was too good for 
right next the skip- 
s—his wheel watch didn’t amount to 
ks—an’ his share money was mysteriously 
xn the others’, which he didn’t say 
hin’ about, because Cap'n Silvado told him 
vasn'’t the custom to gossip. 
Vell, you can easy believe Cap'n Todd was 
ryin’ on some in the meantime. Georgie 
ned out to be a winnin’ card all right. 
‘ry time the Bella Silva tied up after a 
„, Effe Bloom'd sail right in an’ make her- 
to home, treatin’ Cap'n ae so nice he 
d to bust a collar regular. You can make 
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1. His bunk was aft, 


„Old angels!“ the two of 'em exploded together 


sure all this didn't help Cap'n Todd's feelin’s 
a great deal, bein's he was always tied along- 
side closer a brother, un' the things he 
stooped to, to seduce Georgie away, you 
wouldn't credit. It was quite a spell before 
he got any action though, an’ what he did get 
was owin’ to one of Cap'n Silvado's own crow. 
which was naturally cantankerous at havin’ 
Georgie around livin’ the easy life. 

It so happened the two admirals had their 
ive in, one time, all ready to put to sea in the 
early mornin’. Well, this was where Cap'n 
Silvado's smartness got him into trouble, just 
like Cap'n Todd's had him before, Knowin’ 
that Cap'n Todd'’d have to leave in the morn- 
in’, anyway, he figgered he could give him 
ip an’ make the night tide about eleven, 
an’ so beat him out for half a day on the trip. 
So he passed the word to stay tight an’ say 
nothin’. One of ‘em did say somethin’ though, 
an’ that to one of Cap'n Todd's hands, who 
naturally passed it on to the old man. 

How Cap'n Todd got Georgie ashore with- 
out Cap'n Silvado's knowin’, I don't see— 
asked him to come up an’ have just one drink 
I pose. Anyway, when they got settled down 
in Mahoney's, it wasn't one drink they had, 
but two or three or a couple of dozen. Know- 
in' the lay of the land, Cap'n Todd was pretty 
fairly certain Cap'n Silvado wouldn't think of 
pipin’ Georgie up in the middle of the night 
for such a matter as makin' sail, an' it turned 
out he was right. 

Georgie was naturally an affectionate little 
cuss, an’ when he got a few of em under his 
belt he was absolutely lovin’. Cap'n Todd 
found out he'd always been Georgie's ideal, 
an’ best friend, an’ elder brother an’ all thar, 
an’ se when they vot back to the wharf some- 
where aroun. midnight an’ found an empty 
berth tm wead of the Bella Silva, it wasn't very 
hard to convince Georgie he'd been mistreated 
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seand'lous. Likewise, it happened queer 
enough that Cap'n Todd was short a man, an’ 
if Georgie wouldn't come somebody else would 
have to be hunted up. How much truth there 
was in that, I cant say. I only know there 
was a good deal of a fuss kicked up by one 
of the Handy Ann men next mornin’ over 
bein’ fired without any special reason. But 
they do say that when Cap'n Silvado looked 
over his erew at sea the next day, the lan- 
guage he used rotted the mains’) off the boom. 

So Cap'n Todd was in right for a spell, an' 
we had the laugh on Cap'n Silvado. If Georgie 
was pampered aboard of the Bella Silva, I 
don’t know what you'd call the treatment he 
got in the Handy Anu. No amount of money 
would've lured me into signin’ with a vessel 
that was run like that one was for the next 
few weeks. We all had to admit though that 
Georgie pulled out of it astonishin’ well—I 
don't know's I ever seen a fellow get onto the 
hang of the trade as quick as he did, an“ with 
all that agin him too. 2 

Things happened fast though, when they 
did happen in that goin’ on. So we wasn’t 
took aback much when Georgie turned up 
with the Bella Silva one trip, signed on as 
mate, I tell you it was disgustin’, To think 
of them two skippers we'd always kind of 
looked up to, carryin’ on like two crazy idiots 
over a tluffy-headed thing that didn't stand no 
higher'n a wheel post, so to speak, You'd ‘ve 
thought it was about somethin’ was beginnin’ 
to get decided, too. Not by a jugful. I've 
never been able to figger out whether that 
girl was too innocent to live in this world or 
whether she'd set out to lead them old codgers 
a race till they was black in the face—either 
way it was it come to the same thing. 

Well, when they got Georgie a vessel of his 
own, we was all ready to lay down au’ die. I 

[Continued on page 45] 
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The Reciprocity Illusion 


HE only tariff measure in- 
troduced at the last ses- 
sion of Congress which 
President Taft did not 
veto is the so-called Reci- 
procity bill, which was 
passed by the Senate on 
July 22d and signed by the 
President a few days later. 


President Taft is explaining why he was 


unwilling to sign other tariff-reducing bills 
until the Tariff Board has given him the 
benefit of its rescarehes. Let us therefore 
examine the one tariff-reducing bill whieh the 
President was willing to sign without waiting 
for the Tariff Board's report. 

In view of the fact that during the months 
of June and July almost every newspaper in 
the United States made daily head-line refer- 
ences to “ Reciprocity.” it is extraordinary 
that not one person out of a thousand has the 
slightest idea of what the “ Reciprocity ” bill 
contained. 

On July 23. the day after the “Reci- 
procity ” bill was passed, Mr. Taft sent to 
William Randolph Hearst the following tele- 
gram: 


„Tür Presipent’s Corracg. Beverty, Mass., 
July 23, 1911. 
Editor New York American, New York: 
I wish to express my high appreciation 
of the energetic work of the seven Hearst 
papers and of the members of your staff 
for their earnest and useful effort to 
spread the gospel of reciprocity, and I 
congratulate them on the suecess that has 
attended the Evangel. 
Winiam II. Tart.” 


Now that the excitement is over—now that 
the President and his followers are congratu- 
lating the country on the success that has at- 
tended the “Evangel,” it is certainly time 
that the country should acquire some definite 
idea of what the Reciprocity bill was, why 
it was proposed, and why it wa:. supported, 
opposed and finally passed. 


Tue NECESSITIES OF THE NOMINA- 
TING MACHINE 


It has long been evident to Mr. Taft's po- 
litical managers that the rank and file of 
the Republican party is progressive, and fa- 
vors the nomination of a frankly progressive 
candidate. It has been fully understood that 
Mr. Taft's political alliances have consistently 
been with the “stand-pat” organization. The 
hope of the Republican administration that 
Mr. Taft will be renominated is therefore not 
based on any illusior to the effect that he is the 
universal choice of the people. It is founded 
rather on the control exercised by the regular 
Republican machine over delegates to the na- 
tional convention in two great sections of the 
eountry—the South and the manufacturing 
districts of the East and the Middle West. 

The story of the capture of the Republican 
machine in the South by Presidential patron- 
age is too familiar to need explanation. In 
the East the Republican machine is largely 
in the hands of the capitalistic interests and 
will probably support Mr. Taft’s bid for a 
second term. 

From the West and the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Middle West, on the other hand, 
the President has little hope of obtaining any 
considerable number of delegates owing to 
the fact that, in the last gubernatorial and 
Congressional elections, the Republicans gen- 
erally expressed their disapproval of his ad- 
ministration by nominating Progressives and 
practically destroying the old guard organiza- 
tions. The President and his advisers are 
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and most of the Middle Western States will 
show little enthusiasm toward renominating 
or reclecting the man who has constantly 
fought the Progressives through each session 
of Congress. As far as Mr. Taft's hopes for 
the Presidency in 1912 are concerned, the 
West and a large part of the Middle West may 
be relegated to the scrap-heap. They do not 
fit the regular Republican political machine. 

It is therefore all the more important that 
Mr. Taft's managers should take the utmost 
pains to conciliate the South, East and the 
manufacturing district of the Middle West 
and make sure of the delegates from these 
sections. 


Wuom “Reciprocity” HELPS AND 
Wuom It THREATENS 


With the above considcration in mind, let 
us glance for a moment at the “ Act to pro- 
mote reciprocal trade relations with the Do- 
minion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 
generally referred to as “ Reciproeity.” Such 
an examination will reveal the following 
facts: 

That raw materials, which the manufactur- 
ers use in producing the necessaries of life, 
are admitted free. 

That the duties on the necessaries of life. 
in the form in which the consumer uses them, 
are either not reduced at all, or are subjected 
to a merely nominal reduction. 

Thus beef on the hoof, wheat, corn and rye, 
which the manufacturers use in their business. 
come in free; while the importation of dressed 
beef, wheat flour, corn incal and rye flour is 
penalized by a heavy tariff. 

Take, for example, the schedule relative to 
beef on the hoof and dressed beef. From the 
fact that, under “ Reciprocity,” beef on the 
hoof comes in free of duty, it follows that 
the beef packers, commonly referred to as 
the Beef Trust, are in a position to benefit by 
whatever reduction in the price of cattle on 
the hoof may, now or in the future. be brought 
about by the competition of Canadian cattle 
raisers with our cattle raisers. But inasmuch 
as the consumer does not use beef on the hoof, 
and inasmuch as he does use dressed beef or 
meat, the only possible gain by the consumer 
from cheaper eattle from Canada lics in the 
hope that the paekers will give him the bene- 
fit of the saving they make by being able 
to buy cheaper cattle. Unfortunately, experi- 
ence teaches us that such hopes are seldom 
realized. Free cattle from Canada for. the 
“Beef Trust” also means that the American 
farmer or rancher must raise and market his 
cattle in competition with Canadian raised 
cattle—whatever that competition may be at 
present and whatever it may become in the 
future. 

From the fact that the “ Reciprocity ” bill 
provides for a duty of one and one-quarter 
cents per pound on dressed beef, it follows 
that packers are protected against present or 
future Canadian competition—in fact much 
more thoroughly protected than under the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff—as under “ Reciproc- 
ity” the duty on the raw materials which 
they use is abolished, while the duty against 
Canadian packed goods is practically un- 
changed. Thus “ Reciprocity,” instead of be- 
ing a reduetion in protection for the manu- 
facturing interests, practically gives them 
greater protection and higher profits. 


No HELP For THE CONSUMER 


The consumer is denied that benefit which 
might now or in the future accrue to biim as 
a result of competition betwee, Canadian and 
American packers. He appears to left ex- 
actly where he was before * sucress au uded 
the Evangel.” 


Again, take the case of wheat and fle 
From the fact that wheat comes in free 
follows that the millers, commonly referre 
as the “ Flour Trust,” benefit by whatever 
duction in the price of wheat may result, 
or in the future, from competition betw 
Canadian and American wheat-raisers. 
consumer does not eat wheat, but he does 
flour. Therefore, if the consumer benefits 
all through cheaper wheat it is only indire 
and on the doubtful theory that the “ Fl 
Trust” will reduce the price of flour w 
it is able to secure its raw material chea 
The farmer who raises wheat must grow 
sell his wheat in competition with the Ca 
dian farmer, whatever that competition 1 
be at present or in the future. 

The same facts which apply to beef on 
hoof and dressed beef, and wheat and fl 
apply to schedule after schedule of this 
traordinary bill. The manufacturer gets 
raw material free at the expense of 
farmer, and the consumer is discrimina 
against with a regularity that is almost h 
erous. A 

Rye is free, but on rye flour there is a d 
of fifty cents a barrel. 

Oats free. Oat meal and rolled oats f 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Corn free. Corn meal twelve and one-] 
cents per hundred pounds. 

Hogs are free. Pork, ham and bacon 
and one-quarter cents a pound. 

Sheep and lambs are free. Mutton | 
lamb, one and one-quarter cents per pov 

Practically all the grains are free, and pi 
tically ali products of grains in the forms u 
for foods, including all cereal foods, are d 
able.. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
deny that “ Reciprocity ” by abolishing du 
on raw materials may possibly at some fut 
time lower the prices of the food prod: 
which the millers and packers manufact 
from these materials, and thus eventually! 
the consumer by reducing in some meas 
the cast of living; but if the purpose 
“ Reciprocity ” was to benefit the consun 
why did not the bill provide for reducti 
in the duties on the things which people « 
As a matter of fact. the President him 
finally admitted that the proposed treaty v 
Canada would not reduce the cost of liv: 
Ilow does it happen that the duties are 
tained on things the people use, and free tr 
established on the things the manufactu: 
use? It is hardly conceivable that the p 
sure which placed wheat. cattle, shcep, sw 
cte., on the free list, and fixed high duties 
flours, meats, cte., came from the Canad 
side of the border. Common sense stror 
argues to the contrary. 


CAPTURING DELEGATES For 191 


Considering the “ Reciprocity ” bill pur 
from its political side, let us see if ther 
any visible connection between its sched 
and the campaign of 1912. 

We sce that the chief potential los 
through “ Reciprocity ” are the farmers \ 
raise the wheat and other grains, cattle. sh 
hogs. ete. It is not difficult to locate the 
ers on the political map of the United Sta 
They are found in the Insurgent States, 
anti-Taft States of the West and Middle € 
—the hopeless States. It is evident that 
chief gainers by “ Reciprocity ” are the me 
facturers of flours and cereals, and the dr 
ers and packers of meats. They are loca 
for the most part in the great manufactur 
States of the East and in the doubtful St: 
of the Middle West whose electoral votes 
so large and so necessary to the Presiden 
plans of the administration, 

[Continued on page 42] 
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Self-Reliance 


VERY. normal person is 
capable of independence 
and self-reliance, yet com- 
paratively few people ever 
develop. their ability to 
stand alone. It is so much 
easier to lean, to trail, to 
follow somebody else, to 
let others do the thinking 
d the planning and the work. 
Almost everybody you sce is leaning on 
mething or somebody. Some lean on their 
oney, some on friends; some depend upon 
eir clothes, their pedigree, their social 
anding; but how seldom we see a man who 
ands fair and square on his own fect; 
10 goes through life on his own merits, and 
self-reliant and resourceful. 
How few people stand for anything in par- 
ular! The majority of mankind are merely 
many individuals in the census; they help 
ike a little larger crowd; but how few men 
ind above or beyond their fellows and are 
f-sufficient. 
In later life we never quite forgive those 
o have allowed us to lean upon them, for we 
5 that it has deprived us of our birth- 
ht. 
A child is not satisfied when his father 
ows him how to do a certain thing. But 
tch the exultant expression on his face when 
actually doing it he has conquered the thing 
nself. 
This new sense of conquest. is an added 
wer which increases self-confidence and 
f-respect. 
Henry Ward Beecher used to tell the fol- 
ring story of how he was taught, when a 
y, to depend on himself: 
‘I was sent to the blackboard, and went, 
certain, full of whimpering. 
That lesson must be learned, said my 
cher, in a quiet tone, but with terrible in- 
sity. All explanations and excuses he trod 
Jer foot with utter scornfulness. ‘I want 
t problem; I don’t want any reason why 
1 haven't it,’ he would say. 
I did study two hours.’ 
That's nothing to me; I want the lesson. 
u need not study it at all, or you may study 
ten hours, just to suit yourself. I want 
lesson.’ 
It was tough for a green boy, but it sea- 
ed me. In less than a month, I had the 
at intense sense of intellectual independ- 
e and courage to defend my recitations. 
One day his cold, calm voice fell upon 
in the midst of a demonstration, ‘No!’ 
‘I hesitated, and then went back to the 
inning; and, on reaching the same point 
in, ‘No!’ uttered in a tone of conviction, 
red my progress. 
‘The next!’ Isat down in red confusion. 
He, too, was stopped with ‘No!’ but went 
ht on, and finished; and, as he sat down, 
; rewarded with Very well.’ 
‘Why,’ whimpered I, ‘I recited it just as 
did, and you said “ No pin 
: Why didn't “you say “Yes,” and stick to 
It is not enough to know your lesson; 
. must know that you know it. You have 
med nothing until you are sure. If all 
world says “No,” your business is to say, 
es,” and prove it.’” 
Ine of the greatest delusions that a hu- 
n being could ever have is that he is per- 
nently benefited by continued assistance 
m others. 
t is self-help, not pulls, self-reliance, not 
ning upon others, that develops stamina 
| strength. 
have never known a young man in any 
upation or profession to amount to much 
> was always waiting around for a ‘ ¿le 
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for somebody to help him or to give-him a 
boost. 

“He who sits on the cushion of advantage 
gocs to sleep,” said Emerson. 

What is there so paralyzing to a strenuous 
endeavor, so fatal to self-exertion, to sclf- 
help, as to be helped, as to feel that there is 
no necessity for it because somebody else has 
done everything for us! 

“ One of the most disgusting sights in the 
world is that of a young man with healthy 
blood, broad shoulders, a presentable pair of 
ealves, and one hundred and fifty pounds 
more or less of bone and muscle, standing 
with his hands in his pockets longing for 
help,” some one has truly said. 

Did you ever think how many of the people 
you know arc just waiting for something? 
Many of them do not know just what; but 
they are waiting for something. They have 
an indefinite idea that something is coming 
to them, that there will be some fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances, or something 
will happen which will make an opening for 
them, or some one will help them, so that 


POWER IS THE GOAL of every 
worthy ambition, and only weakness comes 
from imitation or dependence on others. 
Power is self-developed, self-generated. 
We cannot increase the strength of our 
muscles by sitting in a gymnasium and 
letting another exercise for us. 

Nothing else so destroys the power to 
stand alone as the habit of leaning upon 
others. If you lean, you will never be 
strong or original. Stand alone or bury 
your ambition to be somebody in the 
world. 

The man who tries to give his children 
a start in the world so that they will not 
have so hard a time as he had, is un- 
knowingly bringing disaster upon them. 
What he calle giving them a start will 
probably give them a setback in the world. 
Young people need all the motive power 
they can get. They are naturally leaners, 
imitators, copiers, and tt is easy for 
them to develop into echoes, imitations. 
They will not walk alone while you fur- 
nish crutches; they will lean upon you 
just as long as you will let them. 


without very great education or preparation 
or capital, they can get a start for themselves, 
or get ahead. 

Some are waiting for money which may 
eome from a father’s fortune, from a rich 
uncle, or some distant relative. Others are 
waiting for that mysterious something called 
“luck,” a “pull” or a “boost” to help them. 

I have never known a person who had this 
habit of waiting for help, or for somebody 
to give him a boost, waiting for somebody’s 
money, or waiting for assistance of any kind, 
or for luck to come to him, that ever 
amounted to much. 

It is the man who strips himself of every 
prop, who throws away his crutches, burns 
his bridges behind him, and depends upon 
himself, that wins. Self-reliance is the key 
which opens the door to achievement. Self- 
reliance is the unfolder of power. 

It is astonishing how many people there 
are in the world looking for help, for a pull, 
waiting for something to come to them with- 
out payment of the legitimate price. 

There is nothing which will so undermine 
self-confidence, which is the very foundation 
stone of all achievement, as the habit of ex- 
pecting help from others. 


A man at the head of a large business re- 
cently said that he was trying to place his 
son in another business house, where he would 
get hard knocks, He did not want him to 
start with him because he was afraid he 
might lean on him or expect favors. ~ 

Boys who are pampered by their fathers, 
allowed to come to business at all sorts of 
hours, to leave when they please, and to remain 
away when they feel like it, rarely amount to 
much. It is the development of self-reliance 
that gives strength and confidence. Depend- 
ing on oneself is what develops the power of 
achievement, the ability to do things. 

This is why boys who never amount to 
much at home, when they are always helped 
by their fathers, often devclop marvelous abil- 
ity in a very short time when they are thrown 
upon their own resources. when they are 
obliged to do, or bear the disgrace of failure. 

The moment you give up trying to get help 
from others, and become independent and self- 
reliant, you will start on the road to success. 

Outside help may seem to you a blessing at 
times; but it is usually a curse because of 
its crippling power. People who give you 
money are not your best friends. Your 
friends are those who urge you, who force you 
to depend upon yourself, to help yourself. 

There are plenty of people older than you 
are, with only one leg or one arm, who man- 
age to earn a living, while you who are 
healthy and physically able to work are look- 
ing to others for assistance. 

No able-bodied person can feel that he is 
quite a man while he is dependent. When 
one has a trade, a profession, or some kind of 
occupation which makes him absolutely in- 
dependent, he feels a sense of added power, 
resourcefulness, completeness, which nothing 
else can give. Responsibility discovers abil- 
ity. Many a youth discovers himself for the 
first time when he goes into business for him- 
self. He might have worked for years for 
somebody else without ever finding himself. 

It is not possible to develop cne’s utmost 
possibilities while working for somebody else. 
There is not the motive, the same reach of 
ambition or enthusiasm. No matter how con- 
scientious to duty, there is not the same stim- 
ulus or incentive to bring out the possible 
man that God intended. The best in a man 
is his independence, his self-reliance, his orig- 
inality, and these will never reach their high- 
est expression under service to somebody else 
while human nature remains what it is now. 

It is only when the brain is tested to its 
utmost, when every bit of ingenuity and sa- 
gacity the young man possesses must come 
to the rescue of a possible failure that he 
will develop his greatest strength. It takes 
months and years of effort to stretch. small 
capital over a larger business without danger. 
It is the perpetual struggle to keep up appear- 
ances, to get and to hold customers, that will 
call out the reserve in a young man. It is 
when money is scaree and business dull, and 
living high, that the real man is making his 
greatest progress. 

Where there is no struggle, there is no 
growth, no character. 

What are the chances of the youth’s devel- 
oping his own innate resources who knows he 
has money enough to buy his “education ” 
and need not work for it, and who pays a tu- 
tor to help him cram for examinations? What 
are the chances of his buckling down to hard 
stucy, working nights and parts of holidays, 
of seizing every spare minute for self-better- 
ment, self-improvement. in the same way as 
the boy who knows he will not have a dollar 
which he docs. not earn, who knows there is 
no rich father or uncle backing him? 

[Continued on page 37] 


Tue PRESIDENT'S TARIFF VETOES 


— unt merits or demerits of 

4 E the policy that guided 

El President Taft in vetoing 

E T fe the tarif bills at the close 

of the Congress session, 

will be plainer when we 

: know how much difference 

the vetoes will make, The 

MOB President promises n re- 

port from the tariff board on wool, at the 

opening of the Devember session. Meantime, 

he declines to sign a mensure based on less 

than the best information the beard can pro- 
duce. 

There is na very general impression in 
Washington that when the tarif board infor- 
mation is all in and a bill is based on it. 
the duties will be just about what they were 
in the measure lately vetoed, If anything, 
they are likely to be lower rather than 
higher. Tariff bourd reports on the cotton 
and steel schedules are expected to be sub- 
mitted before the end of the next winter 
session. This is likely te be near the out- 
side of tariff accomplishment before election, 
though the chemical schedule may get at- 
tention. 

The expressions which greeted the vetoes 
throughout the country made it apparent that 
they were unexpected by many people, De- 
spite the fact that the President had for 
weeks given unofficial assurance that he would 
veto the free list, wool and other bills, the 
country seemed to believe be was „ bluffing.” 
Therefore. when the vetoes emne, the out- 
burst of eriticism was the more signifionut 
because it had not been fully discounted in 
advance. The commonest expression—and in 
many enses it came from journals and pub- 
licists that had been decidedly friendly ta Mr. 
Taft—was that he had committed political 
suicide. A striking exception was the enthu- 
siastie commendation of the vltra-Stundpat 
newspapers and public men that a few weeks 
before had been most bitter in denouncing 
him for his Reciprocity policy. 


The most unfortunate thing about the ve- 
toes of the tariff bills lies in the fact that 
the vetoed measures are probably, ou the 
whole, better and safer than those which 
will finally become law. Every one of them 
represented compromise between the extreme 
views; compromise which really represented 
the moderate protectionism of the Progress- 
ive Republicans, which is probably the view 
of wore American people than could be mus- 
terad in support of either free trade or Chi- 
nese-wall exclusiveress, Passed and signed, 
these measures would have been followed by 
others representing a like poliey, and the en- 
tire tarif would have been revised before nd- 
journment, That revision would have been 
no half-baked, ill-considered makeshift, It 
would have represented the best possible out- 
come from the last four years of tariff stud- 
ies that have equipped Congress to act in- 
telligently, 

There never was so much real tariff intelli- 
genee in Congress as right now. That is be- 
cause Congress has been specializing on tar- 
iff, It knows, The wool, cotton and steel 
revisions which Mr. ‘Taft vetoed were the 
most carefully prepared, thoroughly consid- 
ered measures of their kind that have been 
passed by any Congress in a generation. The 
President did them grave injustice when he 
denounced them as makeshifts and pateh- 
works. They represented the years of work 
which Dolliver, Cummins, LaFollerte and 
other Progressive Republicans have done. 
They were tempered and adjusted te the ne- 
cossity of getting as many votes as possible; 
dud in the end they were good. practical, pos- 
sible measures of revision. They would have 
benefited the consumer without ruining in- 
dustries. They would bave announced a pol- 
lex of reasonableness and fairness in tariff 
dealings. They would have reassured busi- 
hess, aid put the tariff out of the way for a 
considerable time, As it is, we shall have a 
year or two more of agitation and then get 
just about what those bills would have given! 


The President’s veto of the Arizona-New 
Mexico statehood bill because of the recall 
of the judiciary in Arizona's constitution, 
was a Vigorous document that stated the ease 
against judicial recall very well. The Presi- 
dent and other opponents of this measure 
want assurance that the judiciary may be 
secure in doing right though the heavens 
fall: there must be no danger of temporary 
surgings of public passion terrorizing judges. 

This is, of course, exactly the argument 
which was made against electing judges, and 
in favor of their appointment. It is always 
made in favor of long terms rather than short 
terms for judges. Wherefore some interest 
attaches to recent investigation designed to 
show whether, in fact, the judiciary is more 
secure und permanent in its tenure, wider the 
elective or under the Appointive stem, It 
is said that this inquiry, when cour pleted, 
will show that a judge who is appointed has 
just about half the ehaner to be reappointed 


that an elective judge has of bed le reset. 
Digitized by OV gle 


Two Srans THROUGH DIFFICULTIES 


The appointive power is political and par- 
tizan, It has given New York “Tammany 
Judges,“ Philadelphia “gang magistrates.” 
In actual experience, it seems, the judge who 
is dependent on the whole people setually 
has twice as good a chance to make good with 
his bosses as has the judge who must get his 
reappointment from a boss, 

At any rate. Arizona, according to its lead- 
ers, will still have the recall. The statehood 
bill, being vetoed, was amended by dropping 
out the recall. nnd then passed and was 
signed. The Arizona people say they will 
put the recall back into their fundamental 
law just as soon as possible after getting se- 
eurely into the Union and beyond the power 
of Congressional interference, The net gain to 
the nation is two new stars in the fag, Ari- 
zona brings into the Union our most progres- 
sive State constitution. New Mexico, while 
she has done little to safeguarc her govoru- 
ment from corporate control, yet has n eon- 
stitution that is devidedly less objectionable 


UNI 


$ SUCCE 


than ft was in its original form when it: 
practically impossible of amendment. Tt 
signifieaut of the intelleetual temper of 
President that it was to the progressive J 
zoma constitution, rather than to the re 
tionury New Mexico one, that he obje 


Procress Towaro Democracy 


It is worth while to survey accompli 
ments in the direction of popularizing le 
lative procedure. A few months ago the e 
ival supporters of the old Cannon organi 
tion declared that the House could not 
business if the rules were liberalized, T 
insisted that there be a boss, They decla 
that for the House to elect its own com 
fees meant chaos. The experience of the- 
sion has proved, not only that they w 
wrong. but that the House could do mi 
business under the liberalized rules than 
fore. 

On the Senate side there has heen a 1 
allel demonstration. When Aldrich wi 
there was casting about for a new boss. 
didwt arise. The Senate didn't want h 
the country didn't. Yet the Senate pro 
that it could do business, Partizanship | 
factionalism diminished as the grip of h 
ism relaxed; and in the end there was effec 
a combination of Democrats and liberal F 
grossives, which took control of the Sen 

To Tories of the ancient Bourbon sch 
that looked like the climax of calamity, | 
to the country, long desirous that its re: 
progressive elements might got together w 
out reference to party, it seemed a long s 
a splendid precedent. 


RECORD OF THE 
SESSION 

The vetoes of the tariff measures pr 
vented the extra session from takin 
rank as one of the most productive i 
prevent years, Had they been signed, i 
record would have included: 

Reciprocity. 

Free list extensión. 

Revision of wool, 
schedules. 

An excellent corrupt practises act. 

Admission of Arizona and New Mesie 

Reapportionment of House member 
ship. 

Delerminalion of a program that wi 
prevent further looting of national we 
fer-power resources. 

Parliamentary reform of the Hows 
overthrow of Cannonism, and extahlis! 
ment of substantial popular rule, 

Herolulionary pragresa toward puldi 
ily of both caucuses and commiltee se 
sions, 

Complete breaking-down of parliza 
domination in the Senate, and formalio 
of an alliance of progressives of both pa 
lies to rule. 

Popular election of Senators faile 
bul it seems certain to pass next sessio 
and the delay will bring compensatio 
in the fact that it will doublless final 
pass in such form as to assure its ado) 
lion by the States, 


Beyond these achievements of libera 
and non-partizunship in the two Houses, so 
thing else no less important was done. ` 
House Democrats adopted the policy of 1 
ing their caucuses public hereafter. The 
dition of secreey about party caucuses is 
old as the government. Tt is to end. T 
light will be let in; the real business will 
done in view of the people. 

+ Even more striking than this, was the | 
formance of LaFollette and Underwood, ¢ 
ing the conference on the wool bill. T 
opened the conference committee chamber 
press and public, and with the world look 
on, went at the business of finally fixing 
if rates in broad daylight. It had ni 
heen done before. Conferences have beer 
anen as the ark of the covenant. The 
ereey has been responsibly le for jobbery, 
ers, frauds and “ snakes.” 

Original from 
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Two Kisos or Fuyine 


it the earliest period in the banking crisis 
eh marked the panie of 1907, the V. 
el Corporation took over, from a New 
rk brokerage house, the control of stock 
the Tennessee Coal and Tron Company. 
it corporation was the most potent and 
weing Competitor of the steel trust. 

‘here has been, ever sines, discussion as to 
ther the steel interests took over Tennes- 
in order to stop the panie, or started the 
ie in order to get Tennessee, The Stan- 
committee of the House of Representa- 
s has recently secured more light on the 
stion than has ever before been available. 
Ur. George W. Perkins, who was ehair- 
a of the finance committee of the Steel 
poration, told investigators that three in- 
utions were in a bad way, and it was nec- 
iry to take over the Tennessee stock to 
e them. He named the Trust Company of 
erica, the Lincoln Trust Company, and the 
i of Moore € Schley, painting a gloomy 
ture of the ruin that impended over the 
ire financial fabric of New York, and that 
ld only be warded off by relieving these 
cerns of their big holdings of Tennessee 
vk. 

Vhereupon Oakleigh Thorne, president of 
Trust Company of America, went on the 
nd and told a story whieh proved absolutely 
t his company was not in any trouble at 
: that it held only $400,000 of Tennessee 
ck in a total of $74,000,000 of assets; and 
t there was not, so far us it was concerned, 
slightest, ovcasion for the Tennessee to be 
u in be the steel trust, 

milar testimony as to the Lincoln Trust 
mpany is promised later, The conelusion 
the whole matter seems to be that the 
Hanation about relieving the trust eom- 
ries was an afterthought. The investiga- 
promise, before reporting to go to the 
tom of the whole panie story if it can be 
hed. 

George W. Perkins was a highly interest- 
* witness. He urged the committee that 
| anti-trust act ought to be repealed, and 
„tive regulative measures put in its place, 
Vo big business ean he conducted within 
it law as now construed.” he declared. So 
ongly has this opinion impressed publicists 
late, that the Senate Committee on Inter- 
te Commerce has named n subcommittee 
wed by Senator Cummins to begin, in 
vember, a thorough consideration of the 
ole economic poliey of anti-trust legisla- 
n. regulation, ete. The biggest economists, 
lustrial chieftains and publicists will be in- 
ed to present their views, and some revo- 
ionary legislation may result. 


Turn Aste Winey Pror 
We have called attention from le te 
he to the invaluable services of Harvey W. 
iley as guardian of the purity of our food 
poly and to the persistent fight to displace 
n Culminating in Attorney-General Wieck- 
umme recommendation that he be asked to 
igu because of alleged irregularities in eon- 
ction with the hiring of Dr. H. H. Rusby, 
expert chemist. It now appears that the 
ters overreached themselves in their lat- 
attack on Dr. Wiley. 
The official investigation at onee developed 
„ facet that Wiley, in appointing Rusby, 
tel on the opinions of Wickersham and 
licitor MeCabe, and on the express ap- 
oval of Secretary Wilson! 
it was a complete, Sweeping, pathetic eol- 
we for the conspiracy. President Taft, 
hfronted with the necessity of either snub- 
ug his Cabinet advisers in the most pub- 
‘Way or else slapping a unanimous publie 
the face, has been in a most embarrassing 
sition. His own sympathies and actions 
ve been unim» with the anti-Wiley peo- 
but befor aÑ nissing him, when every- 
dy in the v save the plotters is shout- 
E for hiw, to President has decided to 
ink it over Wiley will not immediately 
llow Garth lt. Fonehot and Glavis out of 
e publie serri © 


The aviation meet recently held in Chicago 
was characterized by the number and variety 
of the machines participating in it, by the 
skill und daring of the aviators and by dis- 
tressing fatality. There has been wide- 
spread criticism sinee the Chicago meet of 
contests of this kind on the segre that for 
the sake of supplying thrills for erowds that 
have paid admission, unnecessary risks are 
token. Too often the flimsy mechanism of 
the machine proves unequal to the sudden 
strain brought on by dips aud glides and the 
aviator falls helplessly. There is serious 
talk of putting un end to what Wilbur 
Wright characterizes as “mere reckless sport- 
ing events.” 

OF equal interest and probably of mush 
greater value to the sejencee of aviation was 
the nir trip of Marry Atwood from St. Louis 
to New York, constituting the world's record 
for distance. Atwood made his first day's 
flight from St. Louis to Chicago, nearly three 
hundred miles, in six hours flying time. He 
then followed the New York Central Rail- 
romi and arrived in the metropolis after 
twelve consecutive days’ flying. The distance 
is 1,25 miles and his actual dying time was 
twenty-eight and one-half hours. He used 
the same machine throughout and had no 
serious mishaps. One of the most instructive 
features of Atwood's remarkable flight was 
the variety of his landing places. He alighted 
nt ene time in g marsh, onee on top of a 
mountain, onee in a pocket one hundred and 
fifty feet square and finally on an island. 


Timb Party Tank 


Thirteen months is a long time in advance 
of a Presidential election, to prognosticate re- 
sults, Forecasts made in August of Presi- 
dentia) year are reversed, as often as not by 
election day. Those mude a year earlier have 
proportionately less value. 

The faet remains that a curious political 
sentiment seems to possess the country, It 
wants, more than anything else, te get away 
and stay away from partizanship. It has lost 
much of its devotion to the names and tra- 
ditions of parties; it would like to be done 
with them, Yet it sees no mechanism in 
sight by which to effect the escape, If there 
Were un overpowering moral issue, such as 
that of 1860, on whieh the Tories and the pro- 
gressives could fairly be foreed to divide, the 
people would be ready to divido, They have 
the disposition, but not the issue. They 
would like to see the progressives all aligned 
in one camp and the reactionaries all in the 
other, und have a fair test of strength, But 
there is no way to make the division. Tou 
many issues are involved, and none is dom- 
inating, overshadowing. 

The impression is that the people are dis- 
usted, tired, exasperated, with the buncombe, 
the fatuity, the paucity of actual results that 
are obtained through loyalty to the old par- 
ties. There are millions of people who would 
be willing to follow a third party movement 
if they were convinced that it would take 
them anywhere. They don't want to follow 
it nowhere, Third party movements seem im- 
possible save in great crises. At less press- 
ing junctures, people prefer to maintain nom- 
inal relationship to the “old party,” in the 
hope that they oan help to improve it. 

William Randolph Hearst has come out in 
a stinging condemnation of Taft for veto- 
ing the tariff bills. It is notable because 
for a long time Hearst has been distinctly 
friendly to Taft. Hearst suggests, boldly aud 
plainly, a coalition of all the progressives in 
a third party, in case the Republicans and 
Democrats both nominate reactionary candi- 
dates. Such an event isnot impossible; Har- 
mon has lately seemed to gain ground be- 
eause of bis hold on the politicians, and 


Taft has almost a strangle hold on renomina- 
tien, 


If all that should happen, a third party 
that could command Bryan, Tenrst 


ani oat lette, even if it did not entry the 
emir might do what the fremont candi- 
ditey dat in 1556, 


y answering dvertivemantm they are protected by our guarantee against boss. 


big. ¡O gleme A , 


Toasties 


but hope to be. 


(Who wants the dog?) 


The kids are delicious and 
the food even more so, 
especially when served with 
nice yellow cream and a 
sprinkle of sugar, 


“The Memory Lingers” 
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Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


«Your cheeks 
peaches,” he cried! 
No, they are Pears’,” 


she replied. 


are 


Pears’ Soap brings 
the color of health to 
the skin. 

It is the finest toilet 
soap in all the world. 


Want This 
Position ? 


You can't have it hecause thin 
man is ABLE TO FILL FE! 

Hut yoo can haveone just ay good 
if you will become a specialist 

The International Correspond 
ence Schools were devised to give 
working men money-making 
knowledge. Great employers 
readily accept L C, S. students 

If you Want to know how you can 
benefit by thie greet system mark on 
the conpon the fine of work you de 
sire, and mail the coupon to the Inter 
national Correspondence Schools, 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS + 
Box 1172 SCRANTON, PA. 
l — . — without furtherobligation on Py part bow | 


Tocos WELCOME 


Grizzled, silent, little Admiral Togo showed 
the stuff of which heroes are made during 
his recent ordeal as guest of the American 
nation. He answered soberly all the foolish 
questions the reporters asked, expressed him- 
self unexceptionably upon the subjects of our 
women, gur sky-serapers and our President, 
went through the Government mint without 
once looking bored, and praised our navy- 
yards without batting an eye. He went with- 
out sleep, night after night, in the interest of 
international good-fellowship and banqueted 
until his simple Oriental digestion was a 
ruin. i 

The man who annihilated the Russian navy 
came to America at a time when peace is en- 
joying un unusual popularity. Togo’s mes- 
sage of good-will from his people is for that 
reason all the more welcome. And we conldn't 
have been any more cordial to the little ad- 
miral without committing homicide, 


A Rumo Prorits From Reevianion 


A peculiarly sane employment of the au- 
thority of public regulation was that recently 
noted in the activities of the New York Pub- 
lie Service Commission. This body has most 
remarkable powers, It must approve a pro- 
posed ruilrond project within the State be- 
fore a charter ean be secured to build a line. 

For years a scheme had been on foot, for 
the construction of a railroad from Buffalo to 
Troy, via Rochester. It was to eross the 
State parallel to the New York Central, about 
20 miles north of that line. 

The promoters promised ta spend $100,000,- 
000 on their road; claimed the territory need- 
ed it; snid there wus a congestion of traffic 
in the big cities, while some of the small 
towns had practically no facilities at all. 

The Publie Service Commission considered 
the case, and forbade the railroad to be built. 

This seems to have been quite the sane 
thing to do. Careful calculation justified the 
conclusión that it could not, in many years, 
pay fixed charges, Any congestion of traffic 
could be relieved at much smaller expense by 
roads alveady in existence, Any towns that 
needed facilities which they did not enjoy, 
could be provided for by compelling the con- 
struction of short branch lines. 

When Government regulation is thus hon- 
estly and sincerely exercised; when the inves- 
tor and the public alike are weighed in the 
balance; when the project of paralleling a 
trunk line in order to compel it to buy out 
the competitor is discouraged—then, thn great 
railroads will understand that they, also, get 
some of the benefits of regulation. They will 
he willing to have their rates fixed and their 
service specified in the interest of the public. 


Axoriee Des Moses Prax 


Des Moines, Towa, seems to have discov- 
ered the fountain of perpetual lime-light. 

Drought having made garden-truck prices 
uutrageonsly high, the Dos Moines city coun- 
vil adopted a resolution opening the city hall 
plaza for u market place, The trock-raisers 
were invited to drive their wagous right up 
on the grass, and the folks were invited to 
come and buv direet from the farmers. 

The farmers eame, anil so did the people. 
The price of potatoes fell so suddenly that 
they vould be bought by the pound instead of 


SUCCE 


Incidentally, Des Moines just hates to 
overlooked. It was this town that made 
„ommission form of government n great s 
vess and a model for the rest of the nati 
Then it did the murket-plaza turn; and s 
more recently, it has found a way to settl 
strike of its street-car employees on a bi 
whieh stopped riots, gave the employees w 
they needed, and satisfied the company. 


Turek Tyne 


sary DISASTERS 
The nation seems again to be pass 
through an epidemie of serious railr 
wrecks, the most shocking being the disas 
to the Lehigh Valley tr:in near Manches 
N. Y. Thirty-seven were killed and seve 
injured in this wreck. The train had b 
inerensed in size to accommodate returning 
itors to the G. A, R. encampment at Ko 
ester and it is believed that a defective | 
proved inadequate to the pounding of | 
heavy engines. The wreck of the fam 
Pennsylvania eighteen-hour special, at 
Wayne, Ind., was similar to that at Bridger 
last month, the train going at high sp 
upon track within the city limits. That 
fatalities were limited to four is undoubte 
due to the fact that the passenger cars w 
of steel and were not seriously damaged. 

All three of these shocking disasters w 
the result of making up lost time, The N 
Haven wreek, it is further charged, was « 
to the dereliction of un overworked engini 
while it is stated that the Pennsylvania 
was in charge of a man who was not famil 
with that section of the road. 


Tue Tien Cost or Soris 


Rev, * Billy” Sunday, the former basel 
player who has conducted evangelistic me 
ings in almost every part of the country, | 
succeeded, he thinks, in reducing the savi 
of souls to a businesslike basis. He has gi 
so fur as to make an estimate of the cost 
soul-saving in various cities. In Mr. Sı 
day's cost sheet, Indianapolis souls co 
highest at #620 each. 

New York City souls are quoted at 35 
while in Boston they can be obtained 
$450. Other quotations are Denver 84 
Chicago Saua and New Orleans $78. 

So far as Mr. Sunday has made investi 
tions, souls came cheapest in Atlanta, wh 
they may he saved for $75 a head—if so 
have heads. 

“ Billy” Sunday's figures have arou: 
much mystifiention and considerable adve 
criticism. Atlantuns complain because so 
are so cheap and Indianapolis people beca: 
they are so dear. The general impressi 
seems to be that “ Billy” Sunday aequi 
the percentage habit in his baseball days a 
hasn't been able to shake it off. 


Frenziep BASEBALL 


The national game has achieved this ye 
the seemingly impossible feat of reaching 
new altitude of popularity. High nerve 
tension superinduced by a remarkably ck 
race in the National Lengue has taken p 
session of formerly able-bodied inhabitants 
New York, Chieago und Pittsburgh, while 
the American League the Philadelphians : 
only beginning to sleep without nightma 
in whieh Tigers figure prominently. 

The season has been marked by Detroi 
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ENGtann's GIGANTIC STRIKE 


The epidemic of labor troubles through 
lich England has been passing reached its 
Imination in a general strike of all the or- 
nized employees of the railroads. Folow- 
g the’ successful outcome of the seamen's 
d the dockers’ strikes of the month before, 
e railway men issued a demand for the rec- 
nition of the unions and redress of griev- 
ces, The companies refused this demand, 
ling back upon the agreement of 1907, by 
ieh all grievances were to be submitted to 
nciliation boards, which boards, the men 
imed, had proved dilatory and unreliable. 
emier Aaquith offered an inquiry by a roy- 
commission, but the workmen denounced 
val commissions as even more incompetent 
un conciliation boards,  Peace-making ef- 
ts having failed, the Amalgamated Society 
Railway Servants sent this telegram to 
ery union, “Your liberty is at stake. All 
way employees must strike at onee. Loy- 
y to each other is victory.” Thus began 
e of the most far-reaching strikes in his- 
y. 

It is estimated that two hundre-l thousand 
m obeyed the strike order. Passenger serv- 
- was badly crippled throughout the coun- 
n and freight was almost at a standstill. 
ere were a few outbreaks of violence, but 
2 principal danger to the public was the 
lure of the food supply. Lloyd-George. 
ancellor of the Exchequer, chiefy by vir- 
e of the confidence which the working 
sses feel in him, secured an agreement to 
bmit questions at issue to a joint commit- 
, and at the end of the second day the 
ike came to an end. As the railway man- 
ers agreed to meet the union representa- 
es the result is generally conceded to be a 
‘tory for the men. 

It is difficult to withhold admiration from 
* men who made this impressive revolt on 
half of better conditions. A strike at its 
t is a harmful and a wasteful thing; we 
n not, however, join cause with those who 
idemn strikes but who remain smugly com- 
cent about the conditions which give rise 
them. The wage of the British working- 
n is pitifully inadequate to the demands 
a decent and wholesome livelihood. The 
rest among the working class of England 
a phase of that broader movement which is 
eatening the political and economic power 
the landed aristevracy, which is animating 
government policies of old-age pensions 
d workingman's insurance, and which is 
aning England’s eyes to the menace of 
rerty, ignorance, and unemployment. 


Hour Rui Next 


The veto bill finally passed the Ilouse of 
rds by a majority of seventeen. Its most 
portant provisions arc that money bills 
ill become a law without the assent of the 
rds; that bills other than financial passed 
three successive sessions of the Commons 
ill become a Jaw without the Lords’ approv- 
and that five years instead of seven shall 
the maximum duration of the Parliament. 


What, then, will the Cofimons do with 
their victory? They are pledged first to the 
passage of a bill for Home Rule for Treland. 
As long as the Lords remained as obstruc- 
tionists it was impossible to grant Ireland 
her just demands for local self government. 
Now it seems possible to push a Home Rule 
bill through three sessions while the present 
coalition government remains in power. 

An interesting alternative to the Trish bill 
is the proposal tor Federal Home Rule, pro- 
viding for loval self-government for Seotland 
and Wales, as well as Freland. Such a mea- 
sure would relieve the British Parliament 
of much of the burdensome work of adminis- 
tering purely local affairs in the other eoun- 
tries of the British Isles whieh would then 


have self-government comparable to that of. 


Canada. Whatever form it may take, the 
Irish question is sure to dominate English 
political history for some months to come. 


Tun Lost Moxa Lisa” 


The world of art lovers was given a violent 
shock by the news that the “ Mona Lisa,” 
Leonardo da Vinei's masterpiece, by many ac- 
counted the greatest painting in the world, 
had disappeared from the walls of the Louvre. 
One might have supposed that the world af- 
forded no more secure place for its art works 
than France's great gallery, but it now ap- 
pears that a considerable degree of careless- 
ness had erept into the management of the 
gallery. Whether the theft is the work of 
a criminal desiring blackmail, of an insane 
man, or of an anti-government fanatic, is not 
known at the time this is written. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the pic- 
ture which for four centuries has charmed 
the world with its beauty and caused men to 
wonder at that strange, enigmatical smile. 


Tue SHRUNKEN WORLD 


The expression “its a small world” is a 
more profound truth than ever by reason of 
the latest exploit of a French correspondent. 
André Jagerschmidt, representing the Ez- 
celsior, left his office in Paris on July 17, 
and returned to it on August 27, having 
circumnavigated the globe in a trifle more 
than thirty-nine days. He made his final 
lap—from Cherbourg to Paris—in a motor 
car, having abandoned his aeroplane idea as 
too uncertain for businesslike globe trotting. 

It's only a matter of some twenty-five years 
sinee Nellie Bly made a name for herself by 
circling the world in seventy-two days, yet 
this Frenchman has accomplished the feat in 
scarcely more than half that time, the great- 
est source of time-saving being, of course, the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. Jagersehmidt met 
with uniform courtesy and helpfulness, and 
of course a lot of curiosity. 

There is a general notion that this thirty- 
nine days’ record can not last long in these 
aeroplane times. Widespread sympathy is 
expressed for poor old Jules Verne whose 
wildest flight of imagination could not carry 
his hero around the world in fewer than 
eighty days. 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE 


For Unirorm Divorce Laws 


Representative George W. Norris, of Ne- 
ska, has introduced into Congress a reso- 
ion directing the President to call a 
vention of state commissioners, to con- 
er a project of uniform divorce laws. 

Mr. Norris has been moved by the public 
tery for uniform divorce and marriage 
vs that has followed the announcement of 
Astor-Force marriage contract. He pro- 
ses that the Federal Government should, 
st, frankly acknowledge that it has no pos- 
> 
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sible authority in the premises, thus ending 
any possibility of jealousy on the part of the 
States. Then, it could well appeal to the 
States to get together and do the thing which 
alone can be effective: harmonize and stand- 
ardize their statutes. He proposes that Con- 
gress shall pay all expenses of the project. 
The convention shall have general authority 
to prepare a model code, if it choose; or mere- 
ly to make general recommendations, if that 
seems best. In any case, the result shall be 
reported to the Secretary of State and by 
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Ask Sue Grocer for 


POSTUM 


There is really no need for much 


of the headache and nervousness 
one hears about. A large part of 


it is the result of faulty living. 


Improper table beverages which 
contain “irritants” contribute much 
to bodily discomfort, and the cause 
may be the thing least suspected. 


The quick and easy way to relief 
is to make a change! 


If annoyed by ills that mar health 
and happiness stop using your usual 
hot table beverage ten days and 
try well-made 


POSTUM 


Thousands have done it and know 


“There’s a Reason’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Baule Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


Cane la Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windtor, Ontario, Canada 


See page 3 
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| IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


nwd extreme 


Wer all that is newest aml bext, Con 
xtructod in an atmosphere of progress, they 
combine the painstaking care of old clove 


Bosten plano bulldine with the most advanced 
eclontific methods of tony. Nearly 400 lead 
ing Esiuentional Inaritutians and 50,000 homes 
Ivers & Pond A new ostalogne 
showing the tasteful deslowe fur 1911-1412, 
tow bolug shipped, mullod on request 
HOW TO BUY 
th the Unid stat lor wlia them, we 
appvval." Showd the 
Urne at our expanso for both 


istrunmwnte taken in exchange, 
Aliractive Easy Payment pions 7 may lve 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO, 


147 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“dignity and authority possible, 


him officially transmitted to the ‚Governors 
of the several States, so as to give it all the 
Mr. Norris 
believes the resolution will pass during the 
next session, amd that results will come from 
it. IIe has received hundreds of letters com- 
mending the movement and volunteering aid. 

The report that Las Vegas down in south- 
ern Nevada is setting up a rival resort to 
Reno, making a specialty of winter divorces, 
would indifate that the Norris resolution 
dees not come too soon, 


Tne Piveky Mayor or HunNeEwELL 


It has been reported that Ella Wilson, the 
only woman mayor in this country, is tired 
of governing Hunnewell, Kansas, and would 
be glad of a chance to resign. Her four 
vounciImen have refused to take her serious- 
ly, and have done their best to thwart her 
efforts to “clean up” the town. Their pet 
method of annoyance at their city council 
sessions is to assume n sort of partial paraly- 
sis, refusing to do or say anything except to 
wink and grin at each other before and after 
meetings. 

The chief reason for their protest is that 
she is a woman. 

There is a sort of honorable sportsmanship 
in open, sincete opposition even when that 
opposition is directed against reform mea- 
sures, but to meet this petty and cowardly 
style of warfare nn unusual supply of pa- 
tience and pluck is required. 

That she has the necessary grit to fight 
against such odds is borne out in her em- 
phatie denial of the report that she would be 
glad of an opportunity to resign her office. 
In a public letter to the press she says: 

“I did not say that polities is not a 
woman's game. As to resigning I have no 
desire or intention of doing so. propose 
always to fight for the good against evil, and 
as long as Hunnewell needs me as its mayor, 
I shall be willing to keep the helm.“ 


SUCCE: 


Marrtace ar Fiery 

An interesting and unusual estimate of 
proper age for matrimony is that advan 
by Mrs. Vivian, head and founder of the | 
tional Society of the Daughters of Calif 
nin. The happiest and most successful m 
ringes, she says, are those between the 1 
of fifty and the woman of thirty-five. 
that age of discretion, she claims, the m 
has become more mellow and tolerant as w 
as more solvent. On the other hand she 
timates that a girl of twenty is much har 
to get along with than to get along witho 
and that there ought to be laws prohibiti 
people marrying before they are thirty ye 
old. 

We do not know what authority the Day 
ters of California have in such matters, | 
we fancy that improvident young people y 
for the present continue to rush headle 
into matrimony at assorted tender ag 
When Mrs. Vivian's theory gets into worki 
order the bachelor entering the bald, cor 
lent nge of fifty may as well leave hope 
hind. If Dr. Osler doesn’t get him | 
Daughters of California will. 


Womas's Foor Growixe LARGER 


Shoe manufacturers claim that the Ame 
can woman's foot is growing larger. The nu 
ber two shoe is almost obsolete, they say, a 
sizes four and five are much commoner th 
three. The explanation seems to be that t 
phenomenon is due to the inereased use of t 
feminine foot as a means of locomotion, T 
constantly increasing number of women ¢ 
gaged in industry and the growth in popular: 
of tennis, golf and walking have had th 
inevitable result, and common sense has do 
much to abolish the wearing of pinchi 
shoes, The tradition that small feet are an e 
eellent thing in women has persisted long a 
will not die without a struggle. Conservativ 
need not fear that women will carry U 
matter too far; they know when to stop. 


Mrs Curtis's 


Home Corner 


By ISABEL GORDON 
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g7 Dec Dec = AST month 1 told you the 
n story of a girl who vap- 
i L 


£ italized her talent for sim- 
; | ure other stories of plucky 


ple home cooking. Here 
countrywomen who have 
won success in their own 
home communities or laid 
there the foundations for 
useful careers in the city, 

A country girl I know, came to New York 
three years ago after acquiring all the kuowl- 
edge she could in their little village library 
where she did all the work. required there for 
$5 a week, A year of hard work in a metro- 
politan library gave her exactly the experi- 
ence she needed to perfect her training. 
Afterward she spent a summer at home to get 
strong and ready to take up with fresh en- 
thusiasm the earver she had mapped out for 
herself. She did not feel content with the 
routine work of a library, where one rises 
slowly and the salary grows accordingly, She 
went to the head of a great city corporation 
and asked leave to talk with him. It was 
hours before the man eould spare time for 
un interview, then he granted her five min- 
utes. She knew, however, exactly what she 
wished to say and laid before him a system 
whieh she had perfected for filing the let- 


lo DET IB A 


ters, documents, hooks, reports and pamphle 
which accumulate in every large industri 
house. The man saw at a glance the a 
vantage a trained librarian held over the o 
dinary stenographer and agreed to try h 
system for a month. Before the month w 
out she found herself upon the salary li 
with exactly the work she enjoyed and 
weekly envelope which held twice the pay 
library position commanded. To-day her i 
come is $3,000 a year and she is a trusted er 
ployee whom the house would retain at almo 
any figure. 


A Besisess Tuar Nevet Fas 


During panie years when the bottom seer 
to drop out of everything, the: woman wl 
makes it a business to feed people well, clea 
ly and at a figure which is not exorbita 
seldom finds her business go to the wall. 
decade ago, the doctor in a little Maine vi 
lage died leaving his widow with a large far 
ily to care for and little to win a living fror 
except a shore farm which ran into a rock 
upland. Keeping summer boarders seemed | 
he the only way to carn money, Ten dolla 
a week was as high as anyone cared to pa 
Before fall arrived she was worn to a shado 
from hard work and waiting upon whimsie 
women and rude children. On the day the la 
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varder departed, she went to see an old lawyer 
ho had known her from childhood. 

“I don’t see how I can hang on to our home 
ny longer,” she confessed. “It does not pay 
y farm when I have to hire everything done. 
‘he minister advises me to sell the place and 
ave to the city. IIe thinks I can find some- 
iing there which will be casier than summer 
vardera,” 

“Don't,” counselled the lawyer.“ I know a 
an who wants a bit of woodland. Sell him 
mt timber lot of yours on the ridge, then 
nild four or five little bungalows on your 
ore front. Make them as cozy as possible 
nd provide them with the simplest sert of 
wking apparatus. Cottagers will then be 
weed to come to you for baked stuff.“ 

The woman set to work. Before May ar- 
ved six little cottages were ready for oceu- 
ancy and her kitehen was fitted up for com- 
unity cooking. Old lovers of Spruce Point 
wked back and took up their abode delight- 
lly in the shore village. Their enthusiasm 
ought others there, and the demand for shel- 
r was larger than the woman could meet. 
he invested in half a dozen tents and pres- 
itly the rocky shore was specked with little 
nvas homes where people lived a simple 
fe. A list of the food which could he sent 
om her kitchen was hung in cach cottage. 
Ithough her prices were lower than city fig- 
res they allowed her a good profit. Orders 
ad to be given a day ahead, a plan which left 
or each night with all her food sold. 

The Spruce Point community was started 
x years ago. To-day it has grown far be- 
md the boundaries of the old farm. Noth- 
g that goes from the Spruce Point kitchen 
her own handiwork because the orders have 
own far beyond the capacity of one cook. 
he pays good wages to five capable women 
1d superintends the output. Not a cooky or 
loaf of bread is sold till it passes her eriti- 
sm. Of course it is hard work during three 
onths of the year but during the winter she 
kes life easy. To-day her income not only 
eets the family expenses but her bank ac- 
unt grows steadily. She has built eighteen 
tages which rent from $75 to $150 a season, 
id cach spring there are a few new ones 
ady for oceupancy. Probably the secret of 
lis woman’s success is that ber plan allows 
e busy housewife to have a vacation without 
servant, yet feeding her family well at rea- 
nable rates. Besides, each household retains 
e home feeling which is lost when one enters 
boarding-house. 


Wiar Oxe Covstray Girt Dip 


In a small. Massachusetts town a girl I 
xow earns a comfortable income from gath- 
ing and selling antique furniture and bric- 
brac, which bring almost any price from 
ople who demand such things. One morn- 
g while cleaning house all the family be- 
ngings were on the front porch when a lady 
ove up, asking leave to look at a table the 
rl was polishing. She asked to buy it. The 
rt did not think her mother would sell 

The woman had set her heart upon 
ving it. She raised her offer of ten dollars 
fifty. The precious old heirloom was not 
ld but the girl suceceded in finding another 
st like it and on the transaction she made 
profit of fifteen dollars. That suggested the 
an of opening a little shop for things she 
uld pick up in homes where such belongings 
it no special value. She drove about the 
untry where she knew everybody and took 
any things on commission. Frequently she 
ade rare finds. At one squalid little house 
e discovered chicken feed set outdoors in a 
acked Spode platter. She began to make a 
cial study of old dishes and furniture, she 
ad books, visited museums to see old-time 
easures and presently became an authority 
1 antiques. Her customers to-day come from 
stant eities, and often give a commission for 
ecial articles which net her a handsome 
ofit. Although her business brings in a 
mfortable income she bas bnilt it up hy 
rfect honesty. She pa value for an 
ticle when frequently i e has not the 
guest idea that it is a e. 
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Undoubted Authority 


BRENTANO’S to Distribute the 
New (1911) India-Paper Edition 


For more than a generation, Brentano's with stores in 
New York, Washington and Paris, has been a leading book- 
emporium: our list of correspondenta numbers more than 
forty thousand names. 


These correspondenta frequently ask our advice and opinion, 
not only about fine sets of standard authors, rare editions and 
volumes hut also regarding subscription hooks (histories, die- 
tionaries, encyelopacdias) and our experts have naturally ‘neve 
well posted with respect to these— especially encyclops 


We have endeavored to deserve the confidence of those who 
thus write; we believe they trust us and we have therefore long 
felt that the distribution hy us of n high-grade, general en- 
eyclopacdia that we knew and could rouch for, would prove a 
weleome offering to our friends throughout the country, as well 
as to the general public everywhere in the United States and 
in foreign countries. 


Finally there came ar opportunity quite to our liking, 
namely, the revision and enlargement of the celebrated E 
CYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, published by the Scientific 
American Compiling Department in collaboration with Fred- 
erick Converse Beach, managing editor, and more than 2,000 
editorial writers, 


We knew the AMERICANA to be a work of exceptional 
worth, of which many thousand sets were owned and prized; 
we knew that ita twenty volumes covered every ficld of the 
world’s essential knowledge, old and new: that it was a vast 
repository of fired knowledge-—the kind that does not change 
as vear go by; that it revealed what may be called experi- 
mental knowledge—the kind that haa been the necessary out- 
growth of recent inventions and discoveries as well as modern 
methods and processes in so many departments of today's 
endeavor, 


— 
THE OLD 
AND THE NEW 


The two volumes shown tn 
cut, so unlike in size, e 
exacti the same subjer 
ter and illustrations, T 
ryan erdonery paper, the 
„n Jin. The oid is 


In a word, it is an ideal work for home, office or 
study, and it will be well worth your while to Jearn 
more about it than can be here said; also about the 
easy way to make it yours. 


Just say: Send full particulars about the 


The New 


The 
Old 


We knew all thia end we were alao strongly attracted by the 
purpose of the publishers to print the work on India paper, 
to hind it acen ing to Brentano specifications and to give us 
the exclusive distrihution of the entire edition. 


This means that the Brentano edition of the AMERICANA 
will bear the hall-mark of quality and that those who secure 
it will not alone enjoy a feeling of satisfaction when they 
conaull it, but when Hike even glance at it in the place of honor 
it is certain to bold on desk or reading-table. 


For the Brentano, India-paper AMERICANA is a set of 
books, which though in twenty volumes of more than cighteen 
thousand pages, can camily be kept at your elbow on even n 
smali desk or reading-table, making frequent reference cnay, 
especially for the young folks. 


GRADUATED 
PAYMENT PLAN 
A privilege of this 


distribution is a grad- 
uated system of easy 


ade ches thc the mew su AMERICANA as mentioned in Success i 
unde. nes 24 pounds; 97 25 aytnents to those 
pou 100 a sey wel 1 Magazine for October. Address ard 80 desiri br 


weighs 59 pounds: the ntd (full 
set) requires 3 feet and 8 inches 
of shelf room, the uew only 20 
inches of shelf roon. 


** Ring out the old! 
Ring in the new?” 


BRENTANO’S (Se) 


Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


liberal discount for 
cash, all of which will 
be fully explained to 
those who write. 


Best & Co. 


Importers, Originators Makers and Retailers of Distinctive Juvenile Apparel 


Children’s Complete Outfitting 


At Inexpensive Prices 


Our advanced methods and modern facilities, coupled with a great demand, 
allow us to carry an assortment of Children's Apparel unattempted by any 


other concern. 


The efficient plan we have adopted, of selling direct to the home, saves 
our patrons all middlemen's profits and provides the finest Children's Wear at 


inexpensive prices. 


The child's dress illustrated is simply one example of what may be pur- 
chased here for little money. We offer everything for children's wardrobes 


at prices equally as economical, 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue features the newest and most inexpensive 
styles in Dresses, Suits, Coats, Wraps, Hats, Shoes, Hosiery, Underwear and 


Fumishings for Infants, Children, Misses and Young Men. 


We will send a 


copy, postpaid, to any address, upon request. 


Child’s Lawn Dress at 98 cts. 


Fine Fan lawn, well-made throughout. 
Yoke of embroi ce insertion, finished 
with feather-stitching and fne tucks. Notice 
depth of ruffe oa skirt, which is edged with 
lace, as well as ves. A dainty, dressy 
frock for children six months to two years old. 


guarantee. 


A personal! 
with us as cm ds 


conducted Mail Order Service makes long distance shopping 
g as a visit to the store. Satisfaction assured, 
withstanding our inexpensive prices, we sell nothing that we do not fully 


because, not- 


Please Address Department 27 
FIFTH AVENUE—AT THIRTY.FIFTH STREET—NEW YORK 


See page 3 
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Good Security 
Stability of Earnings 
5 Per Cent Income 


ESE are some of the important features 
_ that make sound. investment bonds excep- 
tionally attractive to discriminating investors. 
When you invest in bonds secured upon prop- 
erties of established value and demonstrated earning 
power, you may be sure that you are well within 
the limite of conservatism, and that you are there- 
fore surrounding your money with every reasonable 
safeguard, The experience, knowledge and facili- 
ties of our organization are at your disposal in the 
selection of bonds of this character, and we should 
be glad to make you specific offerings. 
Write for Our Bond Circular No, 944 
* Investment Securities 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


ALBANY—BOSTON—CHICAGO 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


SINN DINEN DRNA nO LL ca cnn nRRInÍS 


TIMMINS 


Se A 


CIITITITITITINIMIN EE 


HE bonds that ycu put your 
surplus funds in should 
possess every investment 

feature necessary to meet your 
individual requirements. 

With this in mind, isn’t it wis- 
dom to avail yourself of the 
service of an established bond 
house? 

Write for Our 
Free Booklet 


“nte Aint Mos lo Buy Them,” 
of the pig class honds (hat w 


nod our List 
Have for saute 


Wo pwa outright every band that we offer for sake 


OTIS & HOUGH 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
300 CUYAHOGA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


John Muir &(0 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Of Stock 


We will buy for you one share or 
more of stock, and one bond or more, 
for an initial deposit and monthly 
deposits thereafter until the securi- 
ties are paid for or sold. 


Send for Circular 36 —** Odd Lot Investment- 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


PROTECT YOUR FAMILY 
in n Life Insurance Company which makes a spectalty of 
“TEMPERANCE RISKS” 

Low Rates and Great Saving in Cost 
Address for particulars, giving age, etc., 


American Temperance Life Insurance Association 
STACEY WILSON, Secretory 


253 Trond, New York Ci 


Digitized by . N 0 


The 


Individual Investor 


SUCCES 


Conditions in tha Band Markig 


ITHIN the past two 
months the New York 
stock-market has witnessed 
a decline in prices which 
was us unexpected us it 
was severe, and remains 
unexplained, or at léast 
very poorly explained, ou 
any rational grounds. As 
always happens under such circumstances the 
question was promptly raised whether the 
stock-market was performing its socalled 
“true function” of discounting the business 
future, or whether the break in stocks was 
merely a surface agitation caused by the se- 
ceret operations of those who still make the 
stock-market a more or less profitable pastime. 
It is noteworthy that the more intelligent 
members of the financial community were not 
inclined to attach much importance to the 
summer's price movements and this fact, as 
far as it goes, might reasonably be interpreted 
to indicate definite knowledge that the causes 
were to be found chiefly in the personal affairs 
of individuals, These undoubtedly played a 
large part. As far as the decline had any 
roots in fundamental conditions it must be 
attributed to the obstinate refusal of the stock- 
inarket, earlier in the season, to take into its 
reckoning the deterioration in the principal 
grain crops that the rest of the United States 
knew was going on. 

With the troubles of the stowk-market itself 
the large body of conservative investors is not 
particularly concerned. As far as their inter- 
ests are concerned it is more to the point to 
inquire just how the decline and the causes 
therefor are related to the intrinsic value of 
solid investments and so to the general com- 
mercial outlook, Assuming as we must that 
the loss of a part of the bumper crops that 
the early prospects promised had something 
to do with making lower prices for stocks, 
the next question is: Will a year of poor busi- 
ness or depressed bond markets, or both, nec- 
essarily follow? 


Commerce Has Procespen CAUTIOUSLY 


Taking up the business outlook first, it will 
be conceded that the American world of com- 
merce has not at any time in the past year 
or more attempted to bury its bead in the 
sind as the New York stock-market has done. 
During the first half of this year it was the 
constant complaint of Wall Street that the 
rest of the country refused to follow its cheer- 
ful lead in ignoring agricultural as well as 
political conditions and prepare for the re- 
sumption of business on a big scale. In other 
years the brilliant crop prospects of spring 
and early summer, together with the strong 
condition of the banks, the generally satis- 
factory credit conditions and the apparently 
impregnible position of the stock-market 
would have been enough to start a boom in 
business the country over. 

Whatever the precise reason, it did nothing 
of the sort this year, The moyement of mer- 
chandise from the Eastern manufacturing 
centers to the interior has steadily kept up 
in fair volume, but in no line of trade are 
jobbers or country merchants stocked up. 
They have been buying almost wholly for im- 
mediate needs and are entering the fall season 
with comparatively empty shelves. In this 
important respect the situation is vastly dif- 
ferent from what ite was in 1907, when the 
failure of séveral New York banking insti- 
tutions, following a prolonged and extended 


Geren SUCCESS MAGAZINE In answering advnrileemente, (hey are protected by i 


r gnerable 


decline in the market value of every class 
securities, came upon a country stocked 1 
with high-priced commodities in every cha 
nel of trade, which could only be worked 
slowly aud painfully, and many cases at 
sacrifice. This year the demand for credit 
the banks has been correspondingly restricte 
nor is there anything like the top-heavy spe 
ulation in land that existed to complicate t 
situation then. 

As everyone knows by this time, the cro 
are by no means a failure, even though th 
are not all that might be wished, while t. 
cotton crop, the greatest single element. 
vur foreign trade, is not only one of the bi 
gest on record, but promises to command gos 
prices in the international market. He 
again the situation is radically different fro 
that of 1893, the next previous panic yes 
It seems a ridiculously far cry to go bas 
to 1893 for a comparison and the only e 
cuse for doing so is the fact that there a 
always some among us to predict the wor 
from such a coincidence of partial crop fai 
ure, halting domestic trade and declinir 
stock-markets as we have had this summer. 


Drorease ix Harvest DISCOUNTED 


Perlmps it was what happened to wheat | 
the Northwest in 110 that restrained our i 
terior merchants from counting too con 
dently this year on the outcome of a seas 
that at one time promised to be far and aw: 
the best the country bad ever had. At ar 
rate the fact is that business men from Mair 
to California have been gradually adjustir 
their caleulations to a reduced harvest. lt 
not putting it too strong to say that in tl 
respect the worst is known und provided fo 

If our present moderate volume of busine 
is on n firm basis, the commercial leaders 
the country having refused recklessly to di 
count a glowing crop prospect, and if o 
manufacturing and merchandizing populatic 
hus already reconciled itself pretty well 
a lesser harvest of the earth’s bounty than 
yielded last year, is there any reason for mi 
giving on the part of the owner of sound i: 
yestment securities, or for hesitation on tl 
part of prospective purchasers of such good: 
The former's concern is chiefly. of course, 
to whether the regularity of interest paymen 
on any reasonably good bond is threatene 
He rarely attempts to catch the profit in o 
dinary fluctuations in seasoned investmen 
and would be foolish to do so, The latter 
naturally more concerned to know whetlh 
there is or is not a fair prospect of obtainir 
a chosen bond or perhaps a preferred stock + 
a substantially lower price by holding alo: 
from the market for a month, six months or 
year. 

To these questions the best answer is th 
fact that the bond prices of this year have ni 
been made by the same factors us have th 
prices of stocks. It hardly need be said the 
there has been almost no attempt to “ bull 
the market for bonds. It is true that in or 
or two instances convertible bond issues hoy 
for a short time given evidences of purel 
speculative activity, but such slight evils s 
have occurred in this line have correcte 
themselves. On the whole the efforts of th 
recognized investment bankers are and fi 
a long time have been concentrated upon th 
merchandizing of bonds to genuine “ cor 
sumers,” if the term may be so used. Indce 
most of the time since the disturbances o 
1907 the best of honds bave had to seek th 
agaimi Vo J 1 D 


IER OF ESA 


MAGAZINE 


uyer rather than the buyer to seek the bend 
ud to a very considerable degree it has been 
rue that the buyer has made the price. This 
ws been a world-wide condition, reflected as 
nueh in the price of British console us in 
he increase that had to be made last year 
nathe interest rate on New York City bonds. 
several lurke issues of good bonds, notably 
ho new Grent Northern first and refunding 
onda and the Oregon-Washington issue, have 
ven sold out rapidly, not ouly by the original 
vudientes but by the secondary purchasers, 
ut the reason has been that, considering the 
ature of the security, attractive prices have 
„en made, In not a few cases well-kuown 
orporations of high eredit have resorted to 
he use of short-term notes since last Janu- 
ry, some of them beenuse they were not pro- 
ied with just the sort of bonds demanded 
ya discriminating market and some because 
hey were unwilling to let their obligations 
out the prices obtainable. 


losos ARE AT THE Lowest Post is a YEAR 


All this gocs to show that bond prices have 
ot been under any sort of artificial stiumlus. 
Juotations point to the same conclusion. The 
irket level of good and medium railroad 
onde, for example, reached its highest point 
o far in 1911 in May and has declined almost 
teadily since, It did not follow the stock- 
wrket when it was making ita high prices in 
uly, though it was affected to some extent 
y the August break in stocks. These bonds 
re now lower, on the average, than at any 
me since August, 1910, and even at that time 
wy were only about oue-half of one per cent. 
wer. They average something like three per 
mt. lower now than in the carly summer of 
M0, 

Some specifie instances are in order. New 
ork Central 34s, selling at about S74, yield 
we purchaser an income of a trifle more than 
per cent, When this mortgage was drawn 
1 1807 the bends were designed to sell at 
ir and it is a well-known fact that the di- 
tors of the road consider them too good to 
sold by the company at anything like the 
irrent price, About $11,000,000 are still 
railable for issue under the terms of the 
ortgage, but the company used short-term 
„tes to supply its capital needs for this year. 
his is an ixsne that the small investor sel- 
m buys, for he rightly considers it of a 
ner quality, with a correspondingly lower 
turn, than his ease demands. They are 
ted here to show the condition of the market, 
rat their high price of 1909, only two years 
o, they sold on a 3.72 per cent. income basis 
id in 106, before the beginning of the 
idespread liquidating movement that cul- 
inated in the panie of the following year, 
ey sold on a 4 per cont, basis, that is, 
par. 

Lake Shore debenture ds of 1928 are sell- 
g to yield close to 4,50 per vent. In 1909 
ey sold on a 4.20 per cent. and in 1106 on 
3.85 basis. Picking out a bond of lower 
ade, Rock Island collateral 46 are selling to 
eld 5.50 per cent., as aguinst 4,55 du 1909 
d 4.90 in 1906. St. Louis & San Francisco 
funding 4s yield 5.15 per cent at current 
ices, as against 4.00 per cont. in 1009 and 
per cent. in 1906, 

It cannot be asserted that good bonds are 
stinetly on the bargein-counter, but bargain- 
unter bonds go only with a far-reaching 
turbance of the fundamentul conditions 
verning investment, such as can not in any 
ew of the cease be said to exist or even to 

in prospect to-day, Much has been made 

Wall Street this summer of the activity 


the Interstate Commerce Cor" on in 
ducing freight rutes on the rail- 
ads, and of the investigating « ees of 
Democratic House of Represer But 


e rate 
lo not 


ilroad men very well know tha 
Juetions that have so far been 


en threaten the stability of ls on 
ilroad common stocks and ar t cer- 
in to be compensated in time h stural 
owth of traffic in the territ acted, 
ich risks as there are fall who ve lot 
the stockholders, whose busi is to 
ind between adversity and the Iders, 


OWNING A BOND 


Encourages Saving for Permanent Income 


It is a notable fact that in those 
American communities possessing 
the greatest per capita wealth, bonds 
make up the largest item in the list 
of investments held. They are very 
generally regarded as forming one 
of the most desirable methods for 
the permanent investment of savings 
from the standpoint of safety, income 
and convenience. 

The individual who would acquire 
wealth will find that the purchase of 
his first $100, $500 or $1000 bond 
contributes greatly to the fulfillment 
of his purpose. Pride in the owner- 
ship of this first security stimulates 
the wish to own another, The de- 
sire that is here created is a most 
valuable factor in the establishment 
of an independent fortune, 

Let us aid you in the problem 
of making your money earn more 
money—making your savings grow 
into permanent wealth. 


Whether your surplus funds are 
large or small, we can aid you in 
placing them so that you will obtain 
the greatest income yield consistent 
with sound security. 

Many of the bonds we handle 
are in $100 and $500 denominations 
in addition to the usual $1000 de- 
nomination. 

The security of the public utility 
bonds we offer is well established 
by expert engineers and competent 
attorneys. 

Since the organization of this 
house there has been no default in 
principal or interest payments of 
any bonds it has brought out, evi- 
dencing the thorough efficiency of 
the jexaminations made by these 
experts. 

We shall be pleased to consult or 
correspond with investors regarding 
any securities in which they may be 
interested. 


Write for our latest circular giving brief descriptions of water works, 
hydro-electric, traction and public utility bonds we are now offering, 


to yield from 5% to 6% 


Our Municipal Department carries at all times many attractive tax-free 


County, City and School Bonds, to yield from 84% to 44%, 
Address DEPARTMENT A 


latest list, 


Send for our 


J. S. & W. S. KUHN, Inc. 


Bank for Savings Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


— — 


Larger interest W 


with equal safety 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


— — — 


E offer savings bank 
depositors all the advantages of a high 
class bank—and one more. The first 


mortgage 6% gold bonds sold by us, secure] by 


selected improved Chicago real estate, pay twice the revenue of a savings 
account. In every case the security is equal to at least twice the total issue 


of the bonds, 


This assures safety as great us any savings bank can offer. 


Write for full particulars of our current Real Estate 6 Gold Bond issues. 
In 29 yeurs no purchaser of bonds from our house has ever lost a dollar of 


interest or principal 


It is our custom, und has been for the past 29 years, to 


repurchases hunda dd by us. when desired, so thut you can getactual cash for your holdings 


On Cethatd a early as you wan Lom the savings bank. 


Write for copies of the Investors Magazine "ieor en 


yew Itestors ad well ie for these who already appreciate the importance of earning six par cent inetend 


fw 
Of Uhre par Ot When securty aod convert hility are equal 


Swt anywhere without cost or wbiigetion e 


4 Addres, 342 STRAUS BUILDING, Chicago, Minols 


Ors JIN 


-i it augeeribe: h 1 SUCCESS MAGAZINE (a answering advertisements, they are protected by our guarantee against 153) See af 
Se E í S 
Digitized by rer ) e UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
0 JNIVERSITY OF MINNESO 


DIVERSIFY YOUR INVESTMENTS 


% OUT 
WEST 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


No where ele in the U.S. can you obtain higher rates of interest 
with less risk than in this great, prowperous western country. 


E. | REALTY SYNDICATE | Lt 
Some | 6% CERTIFICATES ¿9 | Camerae 


Interest 
or semi-annually 
Principal and interest secured by the total f 
assets of the corporation, amouoling to. 


For 1, 2, J. 5 oF 10 years. 
payable quarterly 


over fourteen million dollars. 

By soe ey Realty Syodi 
cate, you in . e the 
Pacibe I 

of great — but also 
Y 
r 


panama - pacific eee 


Now is the Time to Begin 
— Muslim, «e om 


deten, 6% in the West” ieo pus gm 


THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


Paid we Cru! and Surplus over 35.730.000 


1228 Broadway Oakland, California 


vive PEM CENT v 
pte „ pr 
what we bare p 


Our Business la Conducted Under 
New York Banking Dept. Supervision 
Assets, $2.500,000 


det Toe best secui 


uty- Selected 


abit un e we 


ie 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway and 42d St.. NewYork 


Secure and Profitable 


These essentials of a good investment are 


combined in our 


GOLD BONDS 


Paying Interest of 5% 


tinarantreeil for 10 years, payuble 


every six mouths in coupons attached. whieh 


4 can be collected | bank, tom- 
vertible into cash bel A wish. Tested 
la denominations of 


and fully pro- 
tected by the entire re k 
Write for full details uud booklet. 
GUARANTEE TRUST & BANKING CO. 
Capital Stock, $500,000.00 ATLANTA, GA- 


j INTEREST 
| Proll ii 


Reinvest Your 
OFITS 
N. Y. Real Estate Bonds 


! 100% SAFETY 
NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Wate n Dookie: S 


THE HONE DOES IT 


The D. & H. Hover and Stopper hones all makes of 
salery blades on * Hives on a leather «trop 


like the barber, 
PRICE, $3.00 


Complete, prepaid 


atalog 


A. C. HAYDEN 
BAOCATON, MAGS 


BE AN ACTOR 


Juu Dramatio A 


ACTR 
OR CORA 
work, We teach 


me. Aeclentific 
we pue! Prado se Sa ves 255 suscosatul teaching ! 
Arite cyte ruculara en e Opera 

cage School of Elocution, S29 Grand Opera House, Chicago 


D mitior if vogte mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in anewerine sdverlimmentm (ey ate p 
Igitizea Dy ( 30 i 


Editorial Chat 


By Orison Swerr Mar 


SUCCES 


DEN 


The Worst 


S it not a disheartening 
thing to go through life 
under the harrow of debt, 
struggling to get- release 
under circumstances that 
give no hope of relief? „Is 
it not unfortunate to feel 
that we cau never lift the 
mortgage from the home, 
that in spite of all our efforts it must finally 
he sold over the heads of those dearer to us 
than life itself? But all this is nothing com- 
pared with the Fee of vice upon the 
character which blights the life. 

Many a man has died without being able 
to lift the mortgage from his home, yet has 
hoor a real success, for he kept his manhood 
clean, his integrity unstained, and, although 
he left no material wealth, he had enrie 
the lives of all who knew him. 

The nicotine mortgage npon your vitality, 
the alcohol mortgage whieh hardens y 
nerve fiber, benumbs the brain cells, paraly 
the power to achieve, and makes you a slave 
instead of a king, are encumbrances compared 
with which the mere mortgage upon your 
home is a blessing. 


Viryary Mowroagen to Narcories 


If you are mortgaged to the cigarette habit 
which demoralizes your ambition, poisons your 
blood, benumbs your nerves und vitivtes your 
aim: if you have a whisky mortgage, an im- 
morality morknige on your character whieh 
you bave beca trying for years to lift, this 
is infinitely worse than your chattel mort- 
gage or realestate mortgage. The mortgage 
on your home may not touch your real self, 
In spite of it you may be a man, respected, 
looked up to, admired. If your life has been 
clean, you muy bave made every acre of land 
in your vicinity worth marc. But if your 
character is mortgaged to a demoralizing 
habit; if you are the victim of a degrading 
vice that holds you down, cripples your ad- 
vance, this is a thousand times worse. It 
loses you not only your respect, but also the 
respect of those who know y 

If you have fallen into the slavery of a 
vice; if you have a mortgage on your char- 
acter too strong for your will power to lift, 
you are in a sad plight. There is only one 
Power that can canvel the mortgage. It you 
have become the vietim of the power of vicious 
acts which kill self-respect, which demoralize 
you, which degrade you, which keep you down 
you are under a mortgage whieh it will re- 
quire Divine help to lift, whieh only omnipo- 
tent power con cancel. 

Are you earrying a cigarette-hubit import- 
gage which saps all your physical savings of 
energy? Are you trying te make the run for 
sueross, the race for the goal loaded down 
with a whisky mortgages If you are, you 
are like the runner who starts on the race 
with a heavy iron dumb-bell in his hand, 
whieh wrenches him out of his straight course, 
destroys the symmetry of his movements, 
makes him topple and keeps him back, taking 
away the strength and breath he needs for 
the final hent, se that he lies down exhausted 
half way to the goal, The runner who is 
trying to wain the championship strips him- 
self of everything which can possibly retard 
his progress. Tle cannot afford to he weighted 
down with that whieh hinders and binds and 
hampers his movements, Ile mnst have free- 
dom 


Kind 


tet by win Aara 


of Mortgag 


You cannot afford to try to make your gre 
life-run loaded down with miy hamperis 
habit. You cannot afford to risk huzardía 
your success for a littlo temporary pleasur 
your chance of reaching the goal for the sal 
of taking along with you some hinderin 
crippling vice. 


Caneviso a Hispkrise Bornes 


Many writers and artists are so mortgag 
to liquor, their nerves are so soaked in tobac 
that they have lost their finer seysibilitic 
They can no longer judge with clear pe 
ception artistic values. Their mortgage h 
reduced their earning capacity to oneshalf 
one-tenth of its original worth, There s 
many artists whose whisky mortgage has e 
their earning capacity from ten or fifte 
thousand dollars a year down to a few hu 
dreds and in some cases, to nothing at a 

I know business men whose striking abi 
ities have been so mortgaged that instead | 
heing at the head of large concerns, of gre 
enterprises, they are looking for any kind | 
a job which will give them a fair competen 

I know lawyers, once brilliant, who sto 
high at the bar, who have become so smirehe 
in the urip of vice that they have completo 
lost their standing, and have hard work 
card their bread and butter, 

How many have gone dowu under the mor 
gage of a shady reputation, a tarnished cha 
acter! 


SWAPPING FAVORS 


One of America’s greatest curses, esp 
cially among the members of Congress, is t 
custom of swapping favors. Instead of wor 
ing for the good of the country as a who! 
each member of Congress is trying to g 
some favor for his constituents, so that | 
will stand well at home, The result is th 
millions and millions of dollars have be 
spent upon rivers and harbors and all se 
of local improvements, when the money cou 
have been infinitely better spent if the go 
of the country as u whole had been the m 
tive of each Congressman. 

Unfortunately, men with the greatest po 
ers of persuasion, who are the most effecti 
orators, men with the biggest pull in Co 
gress, wet the largest appropriations for the 
own little sections, often when there are mm 
other parts of the country that need t 
money infinitely more, This “ pork-bar 
disease.” which is so contagious to new Co 
gressmen, this desire to get something f 
one’s Constituents, is a terrible curse, beeau 
it tends to warp and twist the judgment 
well-intentioned men, so that instead of Cy 
gressmen working together as a unit for t 
good of the whole country, each member 
trying to pull all the wires he can and to n 
every bit of influence possible to get son 
thing for his own little tion beeause 
must stand well with his constituents, Ma 
a young Congressman who has gone to Was 
ington with the determination to serve | 
country impartially has fullen a vietím to tl 
"swapping favors” dis A 

The present army posts seattered over t 
country at a great unnecessary cost are illi 
trations of the “porksbarrel " curse. Tl 
would be a vastly different country if all o 
Congressmen and publie officials would we 
impartioly for the nation as a whole, 
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Continued from page 31 
Self-Reliance 


How can a boy develop any self-reliance or 
ndependent manling by shaving somebody 
ise do practically everything for him? It is 
he exercise of a faculty that makes it strong. 
t is the struggle to attain that brings out 
he stamina, 


How Srevcerk Devenors CHARACTER 


I do not believe it is possible for a man 
o put forth the same amount of exertion, 
o struggle with the same desperation of 
mepose as when he feels that all outside help 
as been cut off: that he must stand or fall 
y his own exertion; that he must make his 
wu way in the world or bear the ignominy of 
vilure, 

There is something about the situation of 
Ling thrown absolutely upon one’s own re- 
wres, with no possibility of outside help, 
hat calls ont the greatest, grandest thing 

man; that brings out the last reserve of 
fort, just as a mighty er ergeney, n grent 
re, or other catastrophe calls out powers 
hich the victim never before dreamed he 
„esta. Power from somewhere has come 
this relief. IIe feels himself a giant, doing 
lings which were impossible for him just 
fore the emergency. But now his life is 
i peril, The wreeked car in whieh he is 
uprisoned may take fire, or he may drown 
he clings to the wreeked ship. Something 
ust be done instantly; and, like the invalid 
other who sees her child au peril, the power, 
e foree which comes only in sheer despera- 
on, rushes to him and he feels a strength 
hich he never before felt aiding him to 
cape. 

Man has always remained close to the brute 
here he has not had to struggle to supply 
a necessities. Want has ever been the great 
veloper of the race, Necessity has been the 
ur which has whipped man up from the 
attentot to the highest civilization, 
Inventors, with pinched, hungry faces of 
jldren staring them in the face, have 
ached into the depths of their being and laid 
ld of powers which wrought miracles. Oh, 
mt has not been achieved under the pres- 
re of want, of stern m ity! We never 
ow what is in us until we are put to the 
t, until some great ¢risis u ers the hid- 
n power which lies so deep in our beings 
it no ordinary occasion can call it out. It 
ponds only in emergencies, in desperation, 
mise we do not know how to reach deep 
mgh in the great within of ourselves to lay 
ld of it. 
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ACCOMPLISHING THE “ IMPOSSIBLE 


A boy was telling his father of seeing a 
odehuck up a tree. His father told him 
it that was impossible for woodehucks did 
climb trees. The boy insisted that a dog 


between the woodchuck and his hole and Are Your EYES Affectcd in 
just had to climb the tree. There was no’ Any Way? 


er way out of it, P W »o, leren send 
Ve do “impossible” things in life simply The Ideal Sight Restorer 
ause we have to, 

‘elf-relianee has been the best substitute lor W days “e 2 
friends, influenee, capital, a pedigree, or 
istance, It has mastered more obstacles, 
reome more difficulties, carried through 
ro enterprises, perfected more inventions 
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vietion that you are in the world for a 
pose; that you are there to help: that you 
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Harmony and Durability 
in Paint 

It is a fortunate thing in house painting 
thar beauty and wear may go hand in hand. 
The color scheme should be one that will 
make the home an attractive and harmo- 
nious part of the neighborhood picture, 
That gives you beauty. 

The wear that is the duration of the 
beauty depends on the materials and the 
way they are applied. When you buy 
or specify 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, you have gone as lar 
as any one can go inthe choice of right 
materials. ‘They are standard and reliable. 
A good painter does the rest 

The cost of this best sort of painting is 
not excessive, for two simple reasons: 
White lead paint covers better than sub- 
stitutes and wears longer, 


Painting Helps, 


one Of our booklets, gives you 
practical aid in deciding what 
combination of colors will best 
auit your style of house, Our 
booklets and apeelfications will 
show you the advantages of 
"Dutch Hoy Puinter’* white- 
leading. Ask for Painting Helps 
Na, Tae, 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Rew Vor’ Dutlalo Cincinnalt Clevoland 

St. Lamy Chic gen San Vranciaco 

Dohn T Lawit & Bron Co.. Philadelplia) 

National Lead & Oil Co., Pateburab) 


Thorton 


‘The result of paying your landlord $25 per 
month rent for twelve years is this —You have a 
bundle of rent receipts; he has $360, and the 
house, 


By Our Plan You Can 
Own the House 


in the tamo length of time, and without paying 
any more money. 

it la a practical aste proposition, backed by 
repatable Lusiness men, IE easy, Cheap, and safe, 
and bos been m Successful operation for years, 
helping hundreds of reut payers become home 
owners 

There 14 nothing speculative about the plan— 
you take no fhk—your money le fully protected 

Ware for our book of infornmanon giving full 
iris la fee. 


Security Building Company 


1003 Insurance Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


$ 
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Point and 


_Pleasantry 


WE WANT NEW STORIES FOR THIS PAGE—crisp, amusing storic 
If we judge a composition to be 
good enough for our ** Point and Pleasantry '' column we will pay ten cents a 
word for each stury as published, reserving the right to change the wording as muy 


that have not been printed in other publications. 


seem necessary. 


If we consider a contribution to be not quite up to the standard of this column, but still available for our pages, we will retain 


it for another department at our current rates, 


NO CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE RETURNED UNLESS STAMPED ENVELOPE IS ENCLOSED. 


Address; Editor, “ Point and Pleasanrry."' 


Correcting Witte. 


APA and mamma and son 
Willie were crossing the 
ocean. Willie had done 
something for which his 
mother thought he needed 
correction, but not feeling 
equal to the occasion she 
turned to her husband. 
“John,” she said, “ can't 
you speak to Willie?” 
Papa replied in a thin, weak voice, “ How'dy, 
Willie.” , 
—B. B. 


As We Speak Tr. 


A German, who had come to America to 
master our language, was being shown behind 
the scenes of a vaudeville theater by one of 
his American friends, 

“That man,” said the American, indicating 
un actor with a wave of his hand, “is taking 
> his make-up to make up for another take 
on, 

The German departed sputtering. 

—Grorey B. STAFF, 


A Quick Recovery. 


“Mamma,” said Jolmny, “if you will let me 
go just this one time I won't ask for anything 
to eat.” 

“All right.” said his mother, 
hat.” 

Johnny, perched on the edge of a big chair, 
became restless as savory odors came from the 
region of the kitchen, At last he blurted out: 

“There's lots of pie and cake in this 
house,” 

The admonishing face of his mother recalled 
his promise and he added: 

ut what's that to me?” 

E. Batowin CHAPMAN. 


“Get your 


Aw Ou FRIEND. 


A private soldier once rendered some slight 
service to the first Napoleon. 

“Thank you, captain,” said the emperor 
carelessly. 

“In what regiment, sire?” was the instant 
response of the quick-witted private, 

“In my guards,” replied the 
pleased with the man’s ready retort. 

This incident, with appropriate variations, 
also happened to Genghis Khan, Ivan the 
Terrible, Attila, Gustavus Adolphus, Louis 
XIV, Charlemagne, Alexander, King Alfred, 
Xerxes, Richard the Lion-hearted, and Henry 
of Navarre. 


emperor, 


Wu. S. ADKINS. 


A South Dakota railroad is noted for its 
excerable rond-bed. A new brakeman was 
making his first run over the road at night and 
was standing in the center of the car, grimly 
clutching the seats to keep ereet. Suddenly 
the train struck a smooth place in the track, 
and slid along without a sound. Seizing his 
lantern, the brakeman ran for the door. 
“Jump for your lives.” he shouted. “She's 


off the track!" 
—F. H. Dye. 


Tue Universal FRANCHISE. 


A small number of men sympathizers took 
part in the suffragist parade in New York 
City, among them several members of the 
faculty of Teachers’ College, One of these 
professors had the honor of leading the male 
contingent and of carrying a banner. 

“Did you notice,” he asked a friend after- 
ward, “ what the inscription was on that ban- 
ner they gave me to curry?“ 

“No,” replied his friend, “you carried it as 
if you were afraid some one would decipher 
it.” 

“It read.” chuckled the professor. The 
men vote—why not wel?” 

—S. C. SPALDING. 
* ` 


Stwckes Wirn Geserosiry, 


A Scotsman brought his entire family of 
seven to visit a relative in London, They were 
entertained in a manner that left nothing to 
be asked for two weeks: theaters, suppers, cab- 
rides about the city, excursions into the coun- 
try. The whole time MePherson never put 
his hand in his pocket to pay for a thing. 

When the family was going home, the Lon- 
doner and his cousin went into the buffet for 
a tinal glass. From foree of habit he groped 
for his wallet; but Sandy gripped his arm. 

“Na, na!“ said he, “Ye've been verra 
gude ta me an’ mine this fortnicht past. Mon, 
we'll hue a toss for this lasht wee 8 > 


Oxx: For Eason Face, 


A Western politician had quite a reputation 
in his own town for successful duplicity, lt 
was generally believed that his idea of party 
principles was to work and vote with the win- 
ning side. Ile once entered the store of a 
druggist who happened, at the time, to be op- 
posed to him politically. 

“I want a jar of face cream,” he said. 

* Be sanitary, Tom,” replied the druggist. 
“Get two jars.” 

—R. W. Horriuxp. 


Puerry Dirty. 


Once a year the newsboys of Londen are 
given an outing some place on the Thames 
River where they can swim to their heart's 
content. As one little boy was getting into 
the water his little friend said: 

“ fiado; you're pretty dirty!” 

“ Yes,” replied Johnnie,“ I missed the train 
last year.” 


Runmsa Ir Is. 


A “trusty” had escaped from the peniten- 
tiary and the warden was much chagrined. 
Every effort was made to recapture the fugi- 
tive, but to no avail. 

Two weeks later the warden received the 
following note in the mail: 


“Dear WARDEN: . 
Please excuse the liberty I am taking, 
“No; 2323.“ 
Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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he Canny Rustic 


By Joun Kenorick Banos 


mmx URE LETGIL had made 
pretty geod time that 
morning in his run from 
Quincetown over to Bar- 
berry Corners. He had 
started eurly, and observ- 
ing nobody on the road 
prem rene had let the ear out to its 
full speed capacity, rolling 
hw miles at a terrific rate irrespective of 
known or unknown legal restrictions. 
forty-odd miles intervening had been 
red in a trifle over an hour, and now, as 
missed slowly through Barberry Corners 
civing a swinging sien ahead of him 
led “ Garace.” he concluded to pause for 
w moments in his mad career to cool off, 
he car drew up in front of the door, a tall 
h-gaited individual with the proverbial 
whisker, and single suspender, emerged. 
Mornin’,” he said, us he eritically in- 
tod the ear. 
tood morning,” said Dubbleigh, cordially. 
brisk ride had cheered his very soul, 
re wasn't a cobweb left in his brain, and 
olt at peace with all the world. This is 
eat country of yours,” he added. 
Ya-as,” said the Rustic, “ We callate we 


|») 


some country up around here, Pretty 
| lookin’ car ye got there.” 
Glad you like it,” said Dubbleigh, “ I've 


seven altogether and this one takes the 
e off anything I've seen yet in the motor 
y 


Not much speed to her though, I reckon,” 
the Rustic, as he leaned down and took 
rsory glance at the machinery. “ What's 
limit, thutty mile?” 
Thirty miles?“ scoffed Dubbleigh. “ Well, 
er. Multiply that by two and you come 
to what that car can do when she tries, 
without any wheezing either.” 
Y gorry |" ejaculated the Rustic. 
' some, ain't it?” 
Rather.“ said Dubbleigh. “How far is it 
i here to Quineetown £* he added, 
Forty-three miles,” said the Rustic, 
Well, then,” said Dubbleigh, * just to give 
some idea of how that ear can travel 
1 I've a mind to let things go on a coun- 
oad that isn’t mugh to brag about, let me 
you that it is just sixty-four minutes 
left the Wayside Inn at Quincctown.” 
Wa-al I wanter know!” said the Rustic. 
at's about forty miles an hour, ain't it?“ 
just,“ said Dubbleigh, * What have you 
% say to that, sir?” 
Va-al,” said the Rustic, “as the keeper 
is here garridge, I kin say with my hand 
iy heart that that's some goin’, but as the 
we o the Peace of this here taown, I 
d further remark that it'll cost ye fifteen 
rs for a vi'lation of the speed laws o' this 
community. The legal rate is twenty 
san hour,” 


„That's 


Continued from page 26 


vels with a Junk Man in Arcadia 


ty aud mystery, all its greenness and 
ness, its stars and tides and liberating in- 
ides to which all men and millionaires 
‘come at last, secking them usually by 
devious and costly roads. 


ie rich man, with bis expensively manned 


t. and his many-menialed palaces by the 
iterranean Sea—what has he more than 
ain Haverstraw of The Whistling Oys- 
r Old John with the open road for his 
md tour” 2 Of course, neither of those 
rious vagabonds would put the matter so, 
mbly they never think of the matter at 
having come naturally by the riches of a 
t content. which less fortunate men go 
iy seeking, to find too late or not at all. 
it, we can hoir Old John's bells jingling 
to his castle by the sea, so onee more 
mp into the eaptain’s boat and he pulls 
shore, 
(To be continued) 
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Declaration 


To Manufacturers 


Who want to be located nearer to an. 
abundant supply of raw material 


—where they will command a dominant position 
with reference to the possibilities opening up with 
the completion of the Panama Canal, 

—where they are provided with ready-made, elose- 
at-hund markets, including rich surrounding x 
as Well as the Great South and Southeast, i 

the most prosperous sections in the country. 


—where lowest freight rates are secu 

labor is abundant, strikes unknown, cost i 
is low, educational facilities are 5 
climate temperate and healthful. 


—where, among a cultivated people, known inter- 
rationally for their warm-hearted hospitality, an ideal 
home lile may be found. 

Such manufacturers are invited to give their setiotis atten- 


tion to the unrivalled claims presented for their consideration 
by the Jodustrial Bureau of 


NASHVILLE 


which bas been organised by the live Nashville Road of 
Trade for the purpose of furnishing reliable informution to 
manufacturers who are secking to improve present 


The Industrial Bureau will shows 


—that enormous coal deposits are near 
Nashville, insuring always chenpest fuel, by 
Pay 2 is the largest grain market and milling conme 
n the nth. 


—tlat Nashville is one of the most important cities in the 
world in the extent of Ke hardwood timber resources, 


—that Nashville presents superior advantages to manufacturers of cotton goods and woolen goods. 
—that an inexhaustible supply of high-grade iron ores and phosphate rock, marble, limestone, fluorspar, 
sand, gravel and clays—all may be found at the very door of Nashville. 
—that manufacturers of farm and dairy products find exceptional opportunities in Nashville. 
To manufacturers in any of the above lines The Industrial Bureau is prepared to prove that Nashville 
offers advantages not possessed by any other city, and in so doing nothing will be presented but FACTS, 
No matter where you now may be located, no matter whether your present output may be large or 


small, you in all probability will find it to your profit to investigate the advantages offered by 
Nashville. Write for FREE “BOOK OF FACTS.“ Address 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, 203 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


ALL THE IMPORTANT, PRACTICAL, UP-TO-DATE 
INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THE 


BEST ENCYCLOPEDIAS 36:23 


= LL the advantages of the big enoyclopedias 
i À compressed into two compact, easily-handled 

volumes. Each contains 1,300 pages—size 

of page 84 in. high and 615 whle, Each volume 
only 1 in. thick. Rolls in the lund like a 
flexible India paper Bible. A condensed rival 
to all the big Encycloped 
Keep them for ready reference at home—at your 
offico—at any place where you are likely to want 
practical, authoritative information right 
away. No digging through scores of volumes to 


„ books. 
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Agriculture 


Wars Nature Study 
Geography History 

U. 8. Foreign Lands 
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FATHER and the BOYS 


all agree that they enjoy the luxurious physical 


pleasure of wearing Cooper's Spring-Needle 
Underwear—acknowledged to be the most com- 
fortable feeling and best fitting underwear in 
the world. 

No other underwear can possibly equal the 
original Coopers, in the essentials of soft feel, 
perfection of ft and long wear. For only Cooper 
makes the machines that make the Cooper fabric 
as only Cooper of ‘Bennington, Vt., can make it. 

Ask your dealer for the genuine Cooper's 
Spring Needle Underwear, which always bears 
this trade-mark— 


DERBY $X, RIBBED 


SRADE pe Luxe 


BENNINGTON. VT. 


and refuse the Similars,” Same as," just as 
good.” He will give you Cooper's if you insist. 
Just say: The genuine trade-marked Cooper's or 
nothing.” M's worth while! Made in Silk 
Lisles, in light and medium weight, in white, blue 
and flesh. Cottons in fine, medium and heavy, 
in ecru and white. Silk Lisle and Worsted, light 
and medium weights, in blue and flesh color. 
Fine light-weight Worsteds in silver mixed and 
white. Medium-weight Worsteds in silver mixed 
and white, Heavy-weight Australian Wool in silver 
mixed and white. Heavy Wools in silver mixed 
and white. Union Suits, retailing $1.50 to $5.00 
each. Shirts and Drawers, $1.00 to $2.50 
each. People who cannot wear underwear of 
other makes can wear with perfect satisfaction 
Cooper's Fine Worsteds. Try a suit for fall 
and winter wear. 

Interesting literature, samples of Cooper Fabric 
and price list await your request. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Colonial Red Cedar Chest 


The Ideal 
Wedding, 
Birthday 
or Xmas 
Present 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Depi T, Buitre, N. C. 


Horsforu's fn 


For Cold Weather 


Fred’k H. Horsterd 


Be Careful 


‘Charlotte. Vt. 


in ordering by mail from our advertisers 
to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this wili save all much trouble, 


Better mention Succes zine and Q 
Digitize 1000 , 
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A Girl of the Thirty Thousand 


Ile turned again to the policeman. 

“ You swear this is true!” 

The policeman raised his hand, 

„swear.“ 

Rhona felt n stab as of lightning. She 
raised her hand high; her voice came clear, 
sharp, real, rising above the droue-like noise 
of the court, 

“ I swear it is not trie, 
he struck me!” 

The magistrate’s face reddened, a vein on 
his forehead swelled up, and he leaned toward 
Rhona. 

“What you say. 


I never struck him, 


young woman,” there wus a 
touch of passion in his voien, “doesn't count, 
Understand’ You're one of these strikers. 
aren't you? Well, the whole lot of you,” his 
voice rose, “are on a strike against God, whose 
principal law is that man should earn bread 
hy the sweat of his brow.” 

Rhona trembled before these unbelievable 
words. She stored into his eyes, and he went 
on passionately: 

“Tye let some of you off with fines—but 
this has gone too far. PIL make an example of 
you. You shall go to the workhouse on Black- 
well's Island for five days. Next!“ 

Again her arm was grasped; again she was 
pushed, without volition, through crowding 
faces; nnd at length, after another ride in the 
patrol wagon, she found herself on a narrow 
cot in a narrow cell, The door slammed shut 
ominously. Dim light entered through a high 
aperture, 

She flung herself down her whole length, 
aud sobbed, Bitter was life for Rhona Hem- 
litz, sevonteen years old. 


III 


The next day was us u droam, Not until 
evening did it become real. Breakfast was 
brought to her coll, but she did not taste it. 
Next she was led out by a policeman to the 
street and packed in the patrol wagon with 
eight other women, The morning was gray, 
with a hard sifting show, and as the wagon 
humped over cobblestones, Rhona breathed 
deep of the keen air. 

The ride svemed without end; but next she 
wos in n ferry; and then, last, was hurried into 
a long gray building on Blackwell's Island. 

Her cell was fairly large, and contained two 
cats, one neninst ench wall. She was left dis- 
consolately alone, numb, in despair, and mov- 
ing nbouwt in a dream. 

But after supper she found herself locked in 
with another woman, She sat down on the 
edge of her cot, in the dim light of the room, 
and with n sharp glance, half foar, half curi- 


osity, regarded her roommate. This other 
wis a woman of possibly thirty years, with 
sallow checks, bright burning eves, and 
stragely hair, She stood before the little wall 
mirror apparently examining herself. Sud- 
denly she turned: 

“What you looking at, kid?” 

Rhone averted her eves. 

I didn't mean—” 

“Say.” said the other, “ain't T the awful 


Not a rat ora puff or a dab of rouge 
T do look a 
“Yon re 


thing? 
allowed in these here premises. 
sight—a fright. Gee!” she turned, 
not so worse, A little pale, kid.” 

She came over and sat next to Rhona, 

What I eall yong” 

Rhona shrank, She was a sensitive, igno- 
rant girl, and did nat understand this type of 
woman, Something course, familiar, vulgar 
seemed to grate against her, 

“ Rhonals my name, * she breathed, 

“My names Millie— Now we're pals, eh?” 
Then she rattled on, “ First time in the work- 
house? Comes hard at first. doesn’t it? Cut 
off from friends and fun—and ain’t the work 
heastly? Say, Ronie, what's your job in little 
old New Y pr 

Rhona swallowed n dull sob. 

“T haven't ayy—we ‘re on striko” 

Millie jumpetl up. 
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SUCCE 


| A COCOA OF RARE QUALTI 


Sold by Dealers 
— in 2815“ end 10% Cans č 
[ENORANCE of the laws of self 
sex will not excuse Infraction of 
pe š decree. “The knowledge vital 


Bape y, Successful, lite has been colle 
SEXOLOGY." 


A Book for Every Hor 


Ulustrated ) 
By William H. Walling, A. A., M 
It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man eee Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband {boolit Hare. 
Knowledge n Father Stull 
Knowledge a Father Should Tinipart to His Son. 
Medival Knowledge a Husband Komia Have, 
Knowledge a Yomg Woman Shonld Hare. 
Knete & Young Wire Slionid Have, 
Knowledge n Mother Should Have, 
how ledge a Mother shui impart to Her Daughter 
Medient Kuwwledge a Wife Should Have. 
Y Seselogy ie endorsel, ami la in the Niraries of the D 
of onr government, and the most entnent elne, prencl 
professurá au inwyers throughout the country, 


All in one volume, Wlustrated, $2 postpald 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Tate of Content 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 768 Perry Bidg., PHILA., 


The Giant Heat 
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Mr, HP. Haw DI Ave. Minneapotia, 
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it Hein my home,” 
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Attractive Mistreated Booklet Mailed P 
THE GIANT HEATER Co., 4% Temple Sie, Springfield, 
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What, you one of them shirtwaist strik- 
Vas.“ 

Why'd they run you in:“ 

An officer struck me, and then said I 
sk him.“ 

Just like a man! Oh, I know men! De- 
| upon it, I know the men! So, you were 
irtwaist maker. How much d'yer earnt” 
Jh, about five or six a week,” 

A-“ Millie whistled, „ And Tsup 
ten hours a day, or worse, and I suppose 
¿that would kill an ox.“ 

Ves,“ said Khona, “ hard work,” 

illie sat down and put an orm about the 
iking girl. 

Say. kiddie, I like you. Tim going to chuck 
tle horse sense at you. Now you listen 
e. My sister worked in n pickle place 
in Penusy, and she lastel just two years, 
then, galloping consumption, and—" she 
ped her fingers, her voice became husky. 
or fool! Two years is the limit where she 
ed, And whe paid the rent? I did. But 
wise J wasn’t respeetable—oh, no; T was 
mor," She rattled on. this morally enl- 
but not unkindly woman, talking freely 
wild life about whieh Rhona knew noth- 


hona finally looked at her terrified, She 
not understand. What sort of n woman 
this? 
hey went to bed, their light was put out, 
Rhona lay staring in the darkness, She 
helpless, hypnotized, receptive. «quaking 
ca wild horror, Later she remembered 
pight in Russia when she and others hid 
r the corn in a barn, while the mob 
ched o their heads n moment 
Uy with impending mittilation and death 
and she felt that this night was more 
We than thet. Her girlhood seemed torn 
hreds. Why had they locked her up with 
woman? How had she deserved it? What 
she done, monstrous and unbelievable, to 
t this punishment? ... Dawn broke, a 
ry glimmer through the high barred win- 
Rhona rose from her hed, rushed to the 
„ pulled on the bars, and serenmed, The 
d, running down, Millie, leaping forward, 
eried s 
What's the matter?” 
at the alim figure in the white nightgown 
down on the floor, and thus carned a few 
s in the hospital. 
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hey set her to scrubbing floors next day, 
irk for whieh she had neither experience 
strength, Weary, weary day—the rhythm 
he serubbing brush. the bending of the 
+, the sloppy, dirty floors—on and on, 
ate after minute, on through the endless 
. She tried to work diligently, though 
was dizzy und sick, and felt as if she were 
king to pieces. Feverishly she kept on, 
ch was tasteless to hor; so was supper; and 
r supper came Millie, 

o one can tell of the three nights when the 
je wir) was locked in with a woman of hard 
acter—nights, true, of lessening horror, 
so all the more terrible, As Rhona came 
alize that she was growing accustomed to 
ids talk—even to the point of laughing at 
jokes—she was aghast at the dark spaces 
uth her and within her. She was borom- 
a different sort of being—she looked back 
he hard-toiling girl, who worked so faith- 
n who tried to study, whe had a quiet 
e, Whose day was an innocent routine of 
and meals and talk and sleep us on some 
who was beautiful and lovely, but now 
J. In her place was a sharp. cynical young 
ian. Well for Rhona that her sentence 
but five days! 

he next afternoon she was scrubbing down 
long corridor between the cells, when the 
ron came, jangling her keys. 
Some one here for you,” said the matron. 
hona leaped up. 

My mother?“ she eried out in a piercing 
M 

See here.” said the matron, “yon want to 
asy—and only five minutes, mind yon,” 
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Comparison of the Distance Traveled by Earth and Beli Telephone Messages 


The Orbit of 
Universal Service 


In one year the earth on its orbit 
around the sun travels 584,000,000 miles; 
in the same time telephone messages 
travel 23,600,000,000 miles over the path- 
ways provided by the Bell system. That 
means that the 7,175,000,000 Bell con- 
versations cover a distance forty times 
that traveled by the earth. 


When it is considered that each tele- 
phone connection includes replies as well 
as messages, the mileage of talk becomes 
even greater. 


These aggregate distances, which ex- 
ceed in their total tne limits of the Solar 
system, are actually confined within the 
boundaries of the United States. They 
show the progress that has been made to- 
wards universal service and the in- 
tensive intercommunication between 
90,000,000 people. 


No such mileage of talk could be pos- 
sible in such alimited area were it not 
that each telephone is the center of one 
universal system, 
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Abraham Laconia, Ptward H. Marriman, 
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Chicago = 
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are like “a velvet glove on a hand of 
iron.” Made of tough, enduring steel, 
tempered to great elasticity, and so 
carefully ground that they write with 
velyety smoothness. 

Spencerian Pens are inade in every style 

for every handwriting, for engrossing and 
drawing, stubs, circular pointed and fine 
pointed styles. But only one quality— 

the best. Sample card of 12 different 
pens sent for 10 cents, including 2 good 
penholders, polished handles, 
bitious young men with limited time and 
money. Write forcatalog and"evidence.” 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
H9 Broadway, New York 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 


“My mother?” Rhona repeated, her heart 
near to bursting. 

* No—some one else. Come along.” 

Rhona followed, half-choking. The big door 
was unlocked before her and swung open—she 
peered out. It was Miss Vane of the Woman's 
League. 

Seeing this face of a friend, suddenly re- 
ealled her to her old world, to the struggle, the 
heroism, the strike, and filled with a sense of 
her imprisonment and its injustice, she rushed 
blindly out into open arms, and was clutched 
close... close, a... 

And then she sobbed , . . wept for minutes 
«+. purifying tears... . And suddenly she 
had an inspiration, n flash of the meaning of 
her martyrdom . . . how it could be used as a 
fire and a toreh to kindle and lead the others. 

She lifted up her face. 

“You tell the girls.” she cried, “its per- 
fectly wonderful to be here. It's all right. 
Just you tell them its all right. Any of them 
would be glad todo itt” 

And then the matron, who was listening, 
stepped forward. 

“Times up!“ 

There was one kiss, one hug. und the brave 
girl was led away. The door shimmed her in. 
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Two weeks later there was a vast mass-mvet- 
ing in Carnegie Mall to celebrate the return of 
Rhona and some others who had also been 
sent to the workhouse, After the musie, the 
speeches, Rhona stepped forward, slim, pale, 
ond very little before the gigantic auditorium. 
She spoke simply, 

” I was picketing on Great Jones Street, A 
mon came up and struck me, T had him ar- 
rested. But in court he said I struck him, 
and the judge sent me to Blackwell's Island. 
J had to serub floors, But it was only for five 
days. I think we all ought to be glad to go to 
the workhouse because that will help women 
to he free, and help the strikers. I'm glad I 
went. It wasn't anything much!” 

They cheered her, for they saw before them 
a young heroine, victorious. beloved, ideal. 
But her mother had something else to say 
later. 

“Rhona? Well, you had ought to seen her 
when we first landed! Ah! she was a beauty, 
my Rhona—such cheeks, such hair, such eyes 
—lnughing all the time. But now—ach!” 
She sizhed dreadfully. “So it goes. Only, I 
wished she wasn't always so afraid—afraid 
to go ont... afraid... so nervous... 60 
s e o different.” 


Continued from page 30 


The Reciprocity Illusion 


The South is for the most part not affected 
hy “ Reciprocity.” Its industries are not in- 
torfored with. Cotton and rice are aot pro- 
duced in Canada or dealt with in the “ Reri- 
pracity” measure, Neither is sugar a factor 
in “ Reciprocity.” The live-stock business of 
the South is insignificant compared with that 
of the West and Middle West. The South 
will be the gainer if free raw materials event- 
ually result in cheaper foods. It stands to 
lose nothing by “ Reciprocity.” and may gain, 
The Taft sentiment of the Southern delegates 
to the national Republican convention is in 
nowise threatened by the passage of the 
“ Reciprocity * bill. 

No political measure has ever been more 
carefully calculated than “ Reciprocity.” 
Backed as it was from the very start by the 
active support of the manufacturers and of 
the whole capitalistic press,“ Reciprocity ” ap- 
pears to have greatly strengthened the Presi- 
dent's chances of securing a solid body of 
delegates from the Republican machine of 
the East. The same influences have inereased 
the Taft sentiment in the packing and mill- 
ing distrigts of the Middle West anè in the 
putronuge-built Taft machine of the South. 

But important us these results may have 
been for Mr. Taft and the Republican ma- 
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Game Boards 


afford wholesome and delightful entertair 
ment for every member of the family. Tt 
variety of old and new games that can t 
played on them includes * ges ever 
game known to the game-board world, 
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», “Reeiproeity ” has also accomplished 
her and still more Important servien. 
we to the faet that * Reriprovity Y lus 
awn largely through the eyes of capital- 
newspapers committed to Mr. Taft's m- 
ination, the really indefensible injustices 
he bil have been greatly minimized in 
wes of the public. In all sections of the 
try where the people were not vitally uf- 
il by the unjust schedules, “ Reciprocity ” 
en able to pass na n sincere attempt on 
wrt of the administration to break down 
f walls andl te reluce the cost of living, 
ily in the West and in the farming dis- 
sof the Middle West, wh the fear of 
lian competition stimulated the people 
rutinize the bill, was it understood and 
ljgently commented upon. In these ser- 
it aroused a storm of indignant pro- 
-and the hostility of the ponple's repro- 
tives in beth bonuses of Congress, 
is not that the people of the West and 
lle West were unwilling to undergo their 
sof whatever suerifices are necessary in 
r to establish real reciprocity with Can- 
But they were unwilling te he the only 
ms selected by the mlministration for 
sacrifices, especially as they were not nt 
vineed of the sjueerite af the measure 
suspected that the framers of the bill 
influenced by politien) more than by 
mie considerations. 
„ West's opposition to" Reeiproci 
its attempt to amend the bill and sup- 
ont it with a farmers’ free list thos gave 
administration press an opportunity of 
ng the Insurgents before the country in 
ight of men whe were opposing a mens- 
for the general welfare simply out of 
hness and un inability to take a broad 
of a great act of statesmanship on the 
of the President. This turning of pub- 
entiment against his mast powerful po- 
| enemies was perhaps the most impor- 
part of * Reciprocity ” from the point of 
of 1912, 
of t 
iprocity 


ost interesting features of the 
bill, from a political point of 
is the paper schedule. The daily press 
most sections of the country. in entire 
uthy with the plans of the Republican 
nistration, Controlled by capital, it casts 
awerful influence in favor of nominating 
ndidate who is thoroughly sympathetic 
hig business, The magazines, on the 
hand, are on the whole progressive, and 
vitterly hostile to conducting the Fed- 
Government in the interests of big busi- 


. Taft's bill provides that news print pu- 
alued at not more than four cents per 
1 shall be admitted free of duty. It is 
noted that the duty on the higher grades 
per is not reduced, It is alsa to be r- 
od that the daily papers are printed on 
w grades of paper which, under * Reei- 
~“ come in free, and that the magazines 
riuted on the higher grades of paper 
st which the high turiff of the Payne- 
ch bill is retained. 

ase who are aware of the enormous quan- 
f low-grade print paper used by the daily 
pers will realize the immense saving 
ı may be assured to them by the paper 
ule of the “ Reciprocity ™ aet—a saving 
p in the case of a large. metropolitan 
al, will amemmt literally to hundreds of 
ands of dollars a year, 

is eareful favoring of the pro-Taft fra- 
of public opinion is certainly o shrewd 
cal move. It also an instance of the 
anticipation of coming politienl strug- 
with which the treaty with Canada was 
Ve 


© yer *“RecierocirY” May 
IxG UNINTENDED BENEFITS 


less the * Reciprocity ” bill should 
q. Tu the first place it may prove 
to have raw materials come in free, 
t tell at what time we may stand in 
ying whvat and other raw products 
ida, and a treaty with Canada might 

we impossible. yd the real value 
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and Own The PRINTYPE 
Oliver Typewriter 


Important 


The introduction of the Printype Model came as the climax to our 
great advertising campaign in which we offered The Oliver Type- 
writer No. 5 on the 17 Cents-a-Day ** Purchase Plan. 


For months past Z 


we have devoted all our advertising announcements to the 


new Printype Oliver Typewriter, with its revolutionary iw- 


provement in typewriting type. 


Th impression bas gained|ground that the **17-Cents- 
Purchase Plan does not apply to the Printype 
In some instances the idea prevails that we 
can even charge extra for The Oliver Typewriter 


a-Day" 
Model. 


equipped with Printype. 


We desire to state with all possible emphasis that 
The Printype Oliver Typewriter can be purchased on the 
** 17-Cents-a-Day " Plan at the regular price of $100. 


The Machine That Typewrites print!“ 


America rings with praise for The Printype Oliver Typewrite 
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the first 


weteny 


This remarkable machine combines all the operative conveniences, all 


the practical improvements of the most highly perfected typewrite 


th the type that from time 
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It is infinitely superior to the old style, thin Gutlipe Plea typewriter type 
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The pref rence of typewriter buyers is so overwhelm- 
ingly in fa of Printype that already over 7 per cent 
0) vur total ontput i > Printypes.” 

The aivaatages of Printype are self-evident. 
story is told at a g/ance. 

Its beauty, its symmetry, its clearness and character 
lend a new distinction to typewritten correspondence. 


**17-Cents-a-Day” Plan 
Secures Latest Improvements 


This machine Ie Printype Oliver Typewriter— 
offered on the famous ** (7-Cents-<a-Day" Plan -has all 
the improvements, all the exclusive features which our 
experts have developed. It has the Vertical and Hori- 
zontal Line-Kuling Device, the Disappearing Indicator, 
the Back Spacer, the Tabulator, (he Adjustable Paper 
Feed, the Double Release, the Automatic Spacer, the 
Locomotive Mase and many other innovations which 
contribute to Aigh efficiency. It operates with the light- 
est touch and, of course, writer in sight, 


The 


writing, 


A fact whieh none will 


Printype Increases 
2121272 
Speed Possibilities 

Not only does Printype enhance the artistic appear- 
ance of typewritten matter, but it enables the operato? 
to attain greater 380%. as the type ls so casy On the 
eyes, It relieves the tension on the werves and thus 
kives wings to the fingers. 
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Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


With all-its 5 advantages from a purely 
mechanical standpoint, and its new artístic triumph, 
its supremacy is unquestioned, Its simplicity, versa- 
tility and extreme durability all revolve around the great 
basic feature—the Oliver Double Type Bar. 

Without this Double Type-Bar the successful use of 
Printyp: would be absolutely impossible. 


Why Don’t You Write Us To-Day ? 


How can you resist the attractions of Printype“ and the appeal of the Penny Plau 7 
lere is the world's greatest writing machine—Tke Printype Oliver Typewriter—the standard 
visible writer—the regular $100 machine—actually offered for pennies ! 


A small first payment brings The Printype Oliver Typewriter, 


pay monthly. 


Then you save 17 cents a day and 


Your request will bring the special Printype Catalog, the details of the Penny Plan and a letter 


written in Printype 


you will be greatly interested in the literature we will send you. 
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800 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 
Agencies Everywhere 
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dand h. p. sizes at proportionate prices Runs 
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PIANO 


30 Days Free Trial 


In Your Own Home 


8 Styles to Choose From 
$175 to $350 


Sold direct from our fact- 


ories to the home on Roth- 
schild & Compani 10 year 
guarantee bond, 


We prepay the freight for the 
30 days’ trial, You are under no 
expense or obligation until the 
piano has won your admiration and 
you have decided to keep it, 


Then We Offer 
These Terms: 


No cash payment down. No 
Interest. No extras. Small 
weekly or monthly payment. 
Piano stool and scarf free. 


The Meister Piano is in use in 50,000 
American homes, conservatories of 
music, concert halls, theatres, schools, 
etc. It is giving the most profound 
satisfaction everywhere. It costs you 
nothing to find out how it is made or 
how it looks in your home surroundings. 
It is positively not sold through dealers 
or agents. 


Never buy a plano without 
Investigating the standing 
of the man who sells it. 


Rothschild & Company is one of Chicago s 
greatest commercial institutions, Thetfirm’s 
resources exceed $4,000,000). It is financially 
and morally responsible. It indulges in no 

uzzle schemes or other misrepresentation. 
t protects its customers absolutely, 
Send for our beautifully colored free piano 
book and get all the details. A post card 
will bring it. 


The Meister Piano Co. 


(Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners) 
Dept. 100-H Chicago, Ill. 
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in “ Reciprocity ™ is one that was evidently 
not contemplated by its framers. It is that 
its sheer injustice to the farmer and the con- 
sumer is so great and its diserimination in 
favor of the manufacturer so gross that its 
enactment must surely and soon be followed 
by reprisals on the part of the injured classes 
against the favored classes, resulting in real 
tarif reform in the interests of the whole 
country. From this point of view“ Reciproc- 
ity" is strangely enough likely to prove a 
break in the solid tarif wall which lus existed 
sv long in favor of the manufacturing inter- 
ts the very same interests that the * Reri- 
procity” schedules were so carefully calcu- 
luted to protect. 

When the: record of the Sixty-secoud Con- 
gress takes its place in history, the intelligent 
public of the United States will have under- 
stowed the * Reciprocity ” bill much more fully 
than it understands it now. The one-sided 
and wholly unjust nature of the measure will 
have become a matter of public knowledge, 
and the efforts of the Insurgents to embody 
common justice and commen sense into the 
bill will be fully comprehended by the coun- 
try. 

In the meantime, the so-called “ Reciproe- 
ity” bill should he read by all who are in- 
terested in current polities. The * gospel” 
should be viewed ut close range. Whatever 
may be said of it as a tariff measure, it was 
a masterpiece of machine polities. 

Nevertheless, by playing polities in “ Revi- 
procity,” the administration has not per- 
manently improved Mr. Tafts position as x 
eundidate. 

The regular leaders of the Republican 
Party are now on trial charged with undue 
sympathy with special privilege. The country 
feels thot they have shown a curious inability 
to realize that the Government should be con- 
ducted in the interests of the average mmi- 
who is a poor man with an annual income of 
less than seven hundred dollars a year on 
whiel to house, feed, clothe bis family. The 
country feels that the Republican udminis- 
tration in most, if not all, questions where 
there was a confliet between the special in- 
terests and the people, haus sided with the 
former us long as public opinion allowed it to 
More and more the convietion has 
taken hold of the people that the administra- 
tion bas been under influences which have 
prevented it from considering the poor, 

When * Reciprocity " was introduced to the 
people it was with a flourish of trumpets. 

It was announced by the President, the 
Cabinet, and the Capitalistic press to be a 
remedy for the alleged injustices of the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, and a great wet of con- 
structive statesmanship. 

The political leaders pointed with pride to 
* Reciprocity “ ns a proof of their popular and 
progressive ideas on tarif. The bill itself, 
like all tariff bills, was not read hy the peo- 
ple, aud what was learned about it from the 
daily press was on the whole in line with the 
claims made by politicians, The very name 
“ Reciprocity with Canada” was enough to 
disarm criticism. 

The country fel!“ for the “ Reciprocity ” 
crusade, Nevertheless it is now highly prob- 
able that not even the Puyne-Aldrich Tariff, 
the Prosident's Alaskan policies, or his recep- 
tion of the wool, cotton and farmers’ free 
list bills, will prove so formidable a stum- 
bling block to the plans for his renomination 
and reelection, as this “gospel” of * Reci- 
procity.” Fur, added to its injustice to the 
farmer und its betrayal of the interests of 
the consumer is a peculiar and sinister ele- 
tment of danger, the danger that the country 
will at last read the “ Reciprocity” bill and 
see that not even the Payne-Aldrich act was 
so conspienons an example of a tariff mensure 
framed in the interest of special privilege, 
and realize that it has been egregiously 
fooled. 

Shortly before Mr. Taft's election, he said 
that he was in favor of the immediate down- 
ward revision of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff. 
The country is now beginning to inquire why 
“ Reciprocity” was the only tariff-reducing 
measure that was not promptly vetoed. 
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“they,” because the idea seemed to strike 
of em about the same time, an’ they 
| happened to light on the same owner. 
the evenin' before they was goin’ to sail, 
both broke the news to her over the 
ne, an’ so it was a dead heat. An’ when 
of ‘em found ont about the other, Bos- 
co water-front wasn't big enough for “em to 
e their time tearin’ down. 
ow, seein’ they'd reached the limit, it 
ol like the time had come for Effie to 
her colors. I don't know how the idea 
around the fleet, but somehow it was gon- 
y considered that this trip would tell the 
Even the admirals themselves seemed 
ike it for granted, and an eight-inch haw- 
wuldu't ve held them two vessels together 
sufer than the fear that the other fellow 
way for port unbeknownst. The new ves- 
wouldn't be ready for a few days, so 
gie sailed this last trip with the Bella. 
cousin stood on the tow-boat companys 
wut, wavin her hanky to ‘em as long 
hey was in sight, un' we stool around 
hin? her an’ layin’ a few extra bets on 
result, She was a takin’ little thing— 
* was no gettin’ round that. 
fishin’ luck is any sign of shore luck. 
i admirals ought ta've had a dozen girls 
in’ in port for ‘em, instead of one, be- 
e there never was such a ran of fish as 
i vessels come into that trip. Thero 
t any chance of one's farin’ better’n the 
r—they stuck together elosera glue all 
days un' nights, each skipper watchin’ 
other through his glasses, agin any sign 
ppin' anchor, Georgie worked like a dog, 
all of his not havin’ to, an’ Cap'n Silvado 
l around and said what a splendid fellow 
‘as. Everybody felt like they was gettin’ 
y for the biggest race ever pulled off in 
` waters, an’ was strung up aceordin’. 
w you know the course from the Georges 
about Nor-uorwest to the tip of Cape 
an’ from there it hauls down to the 
‘ard for Boston, Of course anything you 
shave off on that angle is so muel to the 
. but Peaked Hill Bar ain't a thing to get 
‘ree with, even at high water. Well, the 
them old skippers, as had sailed these 
rs for so many good years, stood in to 
e that poiut showed the state their minds 
in. Whatever come to them served “em 
. 
Isa, it was night time an’ everybody 
helow except the two men at the two 
ls an’ the two admirals perambulatin' 
nd amidships, too wrought up to keep 
not to speak of sleepin’, Of course the 
ds was fairly close together, both bein’ 
n' so close in, but the Bella’d gained two 
wee lengths on the Handy Ann by this 
. an’ that's how Cap'n Silvado comes to 
vin’ to-day. 
w he ever managed to do it. nobody 
ss He won't tell. I guess probably he 
‘ve wandered up too close to the fores’ 
» she was slackin' to a puff, bein’ blind. 
an’ dumb with his pink dreams, so to 
c. an’ the boom must've fetched over, 
ht him in the back, an’ lifted him into 
wean, 
that as it may, the first thing Cap'n 
| knew, he heard somebody makin’ a fuss 
% water somewhere on his stabird bow, 
t wasn't long before he'd come about an? 
pled the seat of somebody's pants with a 
hook. If he wasn’t the surprisedest man 
happened when he found who his visitor 
I'll scuttle this here ship. He wasn't 
you'd call exactly broke up over it either 
n he saw the Bella Silva disappearin’ + 
tight, all unknowin’ of its loss, an’ whet 
rd the language that same loss was now 
. he simply set down an' give way to his 
is in one long string of hor iaughter. 
in't known but What  moght've done 
elf some harm if Pro we hadn't seen 
y save him by sudden introduein' the 
ly Ann to Peaked Hi! Bar un' makin’ 
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is a staple, year-round 
Oswego Serge fabric for men’s wear, a 
Serge-at-its-best, which—owing to its dependability—has 
been produced year after year in increasing quantity by the 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Oswego Serge grows in popular favor, possessing those 
characteristics which appeal to well-dressed men, and stamp 
serge as the fabric of universal wear. 


You seek style, ht and finish. Let us speak for Oswego Serge 
a masterpiece of the loom, possessing wear, feel, hang and finish. Made 
of finest wool and quality considered priced low. 


In order to be sure of the cloth when ordering a custom suit from 
your tailor, or a ready-to-wear suit from your clothier, insist on 
Oswego Serge. 


If unable to obtain Oswego Serge, send us the name 
of your tailor er clothier, accompanied by money-order or 
check for quantity desired at $3.00 per yard, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Samples furnished on request. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
J. Clifford Woodhull, Selling Agent 


AMERICAN WOOLEN BUILDING 
18th to 19th Street on 4th Avenue, New York 
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Tough, elastic, water-proof. 
for every need. 


Acme Quality No-Lustre Finish is the perfect mate- 
rial for surfaces such as woodwork which 
must stand repeated washing. Gives a dull, 
Can be applied 


flat, lustreless finish. 
over plaster, burlap or canvas, 


Your dealer should have Acme Quality Paints, 

If he can't 

supply you, write us. Send to-day for copy of 
The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


Tells what should be used for any given 
urpose, and just how it should beapplied. 


Enamels, Stains and Finishes. 


llustrated in full color. Sent Free. 
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The American Boy 


is a moral dynamo—a magazine W 
devoted exclusively to the whole V 
boy—a magazine that imbues the boy 
with high morals, honorand manliness. 
500,000 boys are now enthusiastic read- 
ers every month, 


The American Boy 


contains stories of the things boys like to read about 
—adventure, travel, history, photography, stamps, 
electricity, carpentry, sporis, current events, etc, 
all beautilully illustrate 
And a department devoted to the Boy Scouts of 
America, to whicn Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief 
Scout, contributes an illustrated page cach month. 
It is the best magazine lor boysin all the world. 
Give it to your boy! 
$1 for a whole year. 

Ie for onecopy ul news-stands. 


The Sprague Publishing 
142 American Bldg. 


rightness—cheer—comfort— 
follow the path of the paint 
Ravages of time and wear dis- 
appear before its magic influence. 
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‘em fost friends for life, fars appoara 
went, 

For two people that once been frie 
Cap'n Todd an’ Cap'n Silvado gave a revo 
exhibition the rest of that night. Cap'n 1 
wondered how a man that would fall off 
own vessel without so much as mentioni 
to one of the crew ever wis allowed on 
sea at all, an’ Cap'n Silvado mude a spe 
all at the same time, havin’ to do with 
kind of sailor men that are always huntin 
a bit of land so's they can run inte it, an 
kept askin’ Cap'n ‘Todd why he didn't go r 
on over the cape into Provincetown an’ | 
the trouble of bein’ hauled off in the mor 
The crew simply stood around and en 
plain, every-day cusses. Altogether, it w 
happy an’ companionable time 

Of course they got dragged off an’ se’ 
their way next day, but they wasn't the s 
people. It ain't an entirely pleasant pros 
for two respectable skippers to be ma 
port, one of ‘em with a ship bed run ngr 
on a charted shoal under a lighthouse ur 
fair weather, an’ the other without a ship 
fell off of like a cabin boy. More'n that, 
taste had gone out of the rave, scein's 
was bound to get there together now w 
one of ‘em jumped overboard an’ swum. 
how they could fix it, could one of ‘em 
ahead of the other to stay. It looked 
heaven meant em to stand even with no 
vors given, an’ get what was comin’ to ‘en 
their merits only, This bein’ the ense, 
spent all that day discussin’ each other's 1 
its from opposite ends of the Mandy « 
until the discussion grow too painful, s 
which they just set around un' larud. 

The first thing they laid eyes on when : 
made out Fish Wharf was a brand-new vi 
layin’ in the end berth an’ ready for sea. 

“T seo Georgie’s ready for his frst trij 
that vessel I got him,” Cap'n Todd holl 
to Cap'n Silvado, at the sume time smoot 
his whiskers an’ makin’ himself present 

Cap'n Silvado didn’t say a word, meanil 
give the impression that Cap'n Todd wi 
worth it. Ile was busy with bis mustache 

Somehow, when they come alongside 
wharf they both felt kind of flustered an’ 
an’ they both sneaked down in the cabin 
set in two bunks facin’ one another, whi 
worse’n ever, They hadu't more'n felt 
first bump of the pier when they heard a 
on the companion ladder. an' next mir 
there stood the person that'd gotten om 
all this mess, smilin’ very sweet an’ prett 
—of all the world—homely old Cap'n T 
She reached out a hand to Cap'n Silvado, 

"Won't you congrutulate me, Mr. Silva 
says she. “Tf my husband is to he a skij 
then all skippers be my friends, and g 
ness knows you've been that to we.” 

Cap'n Silvado couldn't move so much a 
eyelash, he was so taken up an’ slammed d 
again. He badn’t more’n got one good st 
remark ready to fire at Cap'n Todd when 
girl went on, turnin’ to that person. 

“And you, toa, Mr. Todd. You've 
been regular old angels.” 

“Old angels!” the two of "em explode 
gether. “Why, Mise Efe!” 

“Mra. Georgie,” she corrected ‘em, el 
fully. “ We were married this morning be 
you got in.” 

Then when she observed “em both keel 
an’ get cold an’ stiff, somethin’ seeme! 
dawn on her, 

“Why—why—L thought you knew it 
along,” says she. “Georgie and I've 
going to get married ever sinec we were 
dren, Our mothers, who were second cou 
planned it out years and years ago, and y 
ouly boen waiting till Georgie had a good 
sition, And you two old dears fixed it all 


Oh, I love you both!” 


Well, the admirals are still sailin’ t 
waters, but they ain't the same men. F 
long spell they kept out of sights mue 
they could, an’ they shunned each other 
the smallpox, But I do hear it said 
somebody seen ‘em comin’ out of Maho 
together the other night. an’ spendin’ mu 
an hour argufyin over which one was te 
the other home to his vessel. 


See page I 
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MADONNA 


lothes you were soon te wear, It was here in 
his room, too, you were born, Donna.’ I never 
old you, did I be 

He halted, choked with the memory of past 
motions. How real they still were as he dared 
live them! He had been alone with Barker 
a the little room waiting impatiently. He 
ad felt so helpless, so guilty that he should 
e sitting there doing nothing while she was 
uffering, Could he ever forget his rebellion 
t the scheme of things which made the frail 
ase-leaf of a woman suffer, while he, in his 
oung strength, could do nothing, nothing. 
Vhy was it so? How he had pounded his 
ead with that steel question, as he sat with 
larker, who confided he felt the same way 
imself a few years before. And then Barker 
ad tried to make him drink brandy “ to 
othe him and make him normal.” As if 
randy were what he wanted when his pale 
ttle wife lay quivering with pain, During 
hose hours how he hated the child that was 
oming. He was responsible! How dared he 
ave wanted it; he who paid so little while the 
‘oman was giving everything. It had scemed 
ges in his struggle, too, before “ the late Mrs. 
$," had come to tell him it was a girl, and that 
is wife had been wonderful and brave, Then 
e had been glad he was a father—glad and 
ver-proud, Barker had said. 

“They wouldn't let me speak to your mother 
hat day; but at night T tiptoed into the room 
nd closed that door, We were alone—she, I 
nd you, Donna, On the tiny erib her hand 
ested as though to warn all trespassers away, 
could not move for a long while. T was in 
nue shrine where no man should have en- 
ered. Her breathing was calm and steady, 
ke musie in the silence. She moved and 
rushed a curl from her forehead, and the 
2 fell upon her hair, ma haloed 66 a. 
verything. I went near her like a thief to steal 93 H T C 
look at you, She did not hear me; she heard A I R O N ł 
he breathing of her child only in her dreams. 
pulled the coverlet down and looked at you; 
‘ou weren't so pretty then; yet I don't thin ` > | | * J . ‘ 
pitino deat e YO s scalp and hair clean -promotes hair health 
iother never moved even when T knelt beside 


Two Sizes and $1.00 


iP kien her hot hand and tried to think Your Money Back if it Doesn't 
e things I felt. 
He felt again that hand elasping his across Sold : 

‘ 1 s Sold and guaranteed by onl Jrugg c vok xalk Stores 
e years: he heard again the soft breathing; 13 y only one Druggist in a place, Look for The Te Store 
at it was only Donna this time who was call- They are the Druggisty in nearly 4000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada 


iw him back to finish the story—for he must 
ave become silent again in recollection. 

„I don't know how long I was there; only 
om your mother's face the moon rose and 
irew its rays like finger points to the picture 
bove her head. It was the same Madonna 
nd Her Child.” 


He could sce they, too, were looking at it as Story of the F ifty-one Committees and 


flonted so steadily in the light. 
“There are some things we lock in our h “H 79 dH dd P; 
eart and throw away the key or save the key t e omo ~tone a or Jano 
y use it once. You two must know that 1 felt 
mehow that night as though I knew all the 
swrets of the world. For I understood then 
yr the first time what love was; what mar- 
age really meant to those who really loved. 
hat was the most sacred moment in my life. 


EMICAGO th TORONTO. CANAL 


ALL BUY SAME PIANO 


nd us I sat there, Gilbert, I resolved to be Piano Dealer s Great Succes 
orthy, more worthy even than I had prom- F hice ce 
ed to be at the altar, You see I realized that 
ough I had not suffered for the child as the 


with Committees 


other had, there were other things I could i ies ot eenia eraphy 
o. And to that little bit of breathing flesh sized the value ul letting the we 
promised all the best that could be so that er yon s He said 
ne would be a rthy wife and mother for ty piano wh The Piano with the Homo- Vibrating Sounding Board 
ne man she low! as her mother was for me. v pane 5 N an ZAA 
p. P Soundin oand le NCE € em PELI e 
‘ilbert take gam. care of her. | I know you 1 sucked Aan lande a apecial 8 Dott. bare concen ——— 
ill because I kuow you. She's the dearest s : HannorrP in peelerence to others 
3 , 2 » ` beauty and vo nd that the best because n s great evenness of toon 
ning I m leaving behind. 7 r un note receives is lo every other which adds to the beauty uf all chords, 
Ile instantly «-rrected the slip of his tongue, i i Te Eales : shocelore it will pay yun to Bene this 
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Even Old Furniture and Old Floors 
Can Look New! 


It is rather easy to keep them all looking fine when they are finished with Old English 
Floor Wax, because wax finish doesn’t scratch, nor mar, nor get sticky and dingy—there- 
fore they keep like new for a long time. Old English has more of the hard (expensive) 
imported wax. That hard wax also makes it outwear other finishes and gives that soft, 
rich, subdued lustre which has made Old English wax finish famous. 


Old English Lo: 


is economical —it spreads much farther Uum the ordinary soft wax —a 50-cent can will do a lange room, 
Send for Free Sample and Our Book 


“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and Care.” Tells all about 


Ficishine New Floors Cleaning and Potlehing Finishing Furniture 
Finishing 014 Flowra Care ut Wased Flours Toterine Woodwork 
Hardwood Fioora Finishing Dance Floors Stepping Cracks 

Fiss Fivora Kiichen, Pantry sad Bathroom Tl Removing Varnish, ele, 


A. S. BOYLE & CO., 1922 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 


€ hnikhes. Awk lor fro 
— cecseceseosos: 
& CO. Ie., Sth St. Cincinnati, 0 
Send bs Wien and Froe Sample so 1 can iry Old Hoglied 
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PURE, PLAIN, SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
Dessert Book FREE 


Our recipe book, “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 


“3-in-One is a household oil, lubri- People,” FTasrated i in colors, showing just how 
S JA the dishes look, and giving over 100 recipes for 
cating, cleaning, polishing and pre- Desserte. Salada, Pud- 
sam ; dies, ete., will be sent 
venting rust— you, FREE, for your gro- 
cer's name, If he doesn't 
ET: for oiling sewing machines, vlocks, kasp Knox Gelatine, mpd 
locks, guns, bicycles, ete. Try for cleaning Tepe Sor PINS pampe, 
and polishing any furniture, fine pianos, old ar |Safor Z-quartpackage. 
tables, ete. Try for preventing rust on any CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
metal surface. Trial bottle sent free. 393 Knox Ave. 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. Johnstown, N. Y. 
42 A. V. H. Broadway NEW YORK 
GENTS 100% PROFIT lee 
* : e Old Carpet 
j We Will Make 
lord testis Lo Your tasein, Fanes, 
Lowprice. Agents aroused, Sales e 1.2. yen any parlor, Guaranteed ty 
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Rugs, 750 and Up 

the largest faviory of itt kind in 
E “i Years. Originators 

FF RUG. (Grand Prizes at 
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We Pay Freight 


eee Temeiaet sample free it 
10, 38TH Wayne Street, Dayton, Ohie 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me eee What you can do withit, You 
— ran earn $20.00 Lo $195.00 or wore per week. as 


Vinetrater of exrteoniet. My pes practical ays ON carpets are worth money; don't 
tem of personal individual lessona hy mall row yours away, 
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THE LANDON SCHOOL, Murat ae | i AIR GAS! LATEST INVENTION 
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- Standard Vacuum pire Machine makes gas 
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Grow Mushrooms Meat, most ee for lighting: 5 E 
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For Big and Quick Prolits. 8 e 8 2 — 5 


Ten yeare experience enables me to give prar 
Heal inelroetion t will add $5 to $40 per 
Week to your income we interfering with recular 
occupation. Dn ape and ae book, 
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SUCCES 


her of my midnight visit and my resolve 
fore she died, and she only pressed my he 
faintly and never said a word, But I kn 
she understood, and was proud of her moth 
hood, and that her little girl would grow 
under my care. I couldn't help calling 3 
Donna—Ma—Donna—for somehow that ni 
has always been a yesterday, and that pict 
has always held your mother’s last smile.” 

He cleared his thront. It did get clog 
and thick at times; but he would soon be | 
ished. 

“Children, never be ashamed of the bigg 
and best things you feel. I wonder if you t 
understand the real big thing a foolish | 
sentimental father is trying to tell you t 
wedding eve.’ 

He rose slowly from the depths of his chi 
The moon had hidden behind the clouds da 
ening the room. He reached for a candle, t 
held high its golden light before the pictu 
It seemed to float from its frame. His dau; 
ter and Gilbert were silently by his side lo 
ing at it, too. As he stood there he wonde 
whether they saw what he could see—the wh 
of Motherhood, the epic poem of Progress t 
Life, the story of Pain for Creation, the R 
ord of sad lines melting into baby smiles! 
had been caught in the face which smi 
down upon them. Flesh faded away and o 
spirits stole out. Motherhood! That was 
meaning of marriage, Love that spoke of | 
babble of little children, not with the red wo 
of soulless passion. 

And somehow he knew they saw it, too, 
Donna silently made him lower the candle, 
as its light flooded her face he saw a n 
calm there—the calm of her unsheatl 
strength—the strength which would send | 
gloriously beyond the virginal fears of her g 
hood into the arms of her husband who mij 
be the futher of her child. Her eyes had lool 
into the mystery and it became part of the 
She had seen the great ròle she could play 
the sweep of life and she was ready, 

And Gilbert, too, had changed. There y 
an added sense of responsibility, a gentlen 
and an awe hovering amid the thoughts the p 
ture had brought. He let the moments pass 
he knew his children were on the heights, s 
people do not find them very often togeth 

“Say good night to her, Gilbert, and go 
by till I bring her to you in the church 
morrow.” 

She raised her lips to Gilbert but, for so 
reason or other, he gently lowered her he 
and with infinite tenderness kissed her hi 
When she lifted her face again there was 
intensified understanding glowing in her es 

When they were alone and the outer d 
had closed, Donua came to her father. 
took her in his arms. He sensed the calm 
the awakening woman: the little girl ! 
gone forever, He could say nothing eith 
Words would have cut the silence, But 
looked at the Madonna, too. as she slos 
trailed to the door of her little room. $ 
must have whispered a good-by to him t 
last time they would be together, but he | 
not hear it. 

He took the candle and held it high ab 
him again before the picture. Yes; yes, | 
stood for all Motherhood; she was the Id 
Ile had let his children see what lay behi 
the paint und canvas. He had given th 
something to start them safely. They mi, 
not achieve happiness as he had; they mij 
falter fatally as others who had likewise 
gun with heads and hearts high. But at le 
they would have had a glimpse at the hide 
heights revealed to so few. 

Yet, us he lingered there, the picture seen 
to change; and only the woman came forth, 
wife, the mother of his child, She was 
longer part of the universal: she was just 
woman smiling to him from afar. He 
but human after all, a thing of blood s 
hones. To sustain his strength he had foo 
himself through the years, but he ackno 
edged, at last, he was tired of the struggle 
feed his flesh with his spirit. 

Yes; he had shown them the sweep of spit 
but, now, that he was quite alone, he j 
weakly wanted the soft hands of the P: 
and the gentle brepthing woman. 


m 
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ie Protection of Nursing Mothers in 
Industry 


¿which provides that all workshops em- 
ving more than fifty women shall have a 
table room sét aside where a woman may 
ire to nurse her baby, and permission shall 
granted her to do this. Rounmania, Argen- 
cand Spain have similar humane laws. 

lotted over France, in Germany, and in 
pland, at rure intervals it is true, are in 
trial communitics the infant death rates 
which have Iwon cut. In England private 
lanthropy has been the agency which has 
amplished much, In France and in Ger- 
ny the death rate has been ento rather 
mgh the application of more general prin- 
les, as in the town of Vienne in the de- 
tment of Isère, The industry in this town 
be manufacture of textiles, paper and me- 
ie articles, and there is a population of 
r twenty thousand. This town, in com- 
ı with other industrial towns. had a high 
int mortality rate, Out of every 100 chil- 
n born, 21 died. In 1514 M, Franeisque 
mier founded the Mutualité Maternelle. 
aim is to care for working mothers, and 
wially to give them gratuitous medical 
stanet hefore the birth of their children, 
to permit them to rest for a month after- 
d. This society also envcourages breast 
ling. It is stated that 60 per cont. of the 
nen in this industrial town feed their own 


French Towns SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM 


ear 1002 it was found that only 
died out of every 100, 

his means that Vienne had reversed its 
rex; that the death rate of ila babies waa 
mall a one ax that of rural France, and in 
e cases smaller; and that by the applica- 
of an intelligent sustem of maternal in- 
which permitted rest and freedom 
1 worry and proper medical attention, ba- 
lived where they had hitherto died. 

e Creusot in the department of Saone-et- 
W, France, is another town whieh has ue- 
plished the same thing but with different 
ns Le Creusot is an industrial town of 
purest type, and its population centers 
md the machine shops and steel works of 
eider & Co, The employers in this great 
ufactory came to the sensible conclusion 
it would be better for them to raise their 
workers and that these workers must be 
ve and healthy. 

r. Pinaud. in his study of the course 
n by the company, notes in an article in 
Academie de Medicine, 1405; 


That the average death rate of chil- 
en under one year of age in France is 
per cent.; that the average death rote 
industrial towns of 30,000 to 3,000,000 
habitants is 20,8 per cent.. but that Le 
wusot for a ten-year period had an 
erage death rate of 11.04 per cent, 


ie recommendations made by W. M. 
wider to the country at large to secure 
results attained at Le Creusot were to: 


0 


mer 


(1) Ameliorate the general living con- 
tions such as sanitary housing and sani- 
ry conditions of towns. 

(2) Raise the wages of the workmen to 
point that their wives may be at liberty 
consecrate their time to their natural 
Lies, 
3) Give the assurance of gratuitous 
“lical assistanee, 


hile Dr. Pinaud recognizes the advan- 
+ of sanitary housing, he places a special 
hasis upon the wage senle. 

hen the wage seale of the 
the married woman will work, 
veros her home her babies die. 
ore than S0 per cent. of Le Creusot 
rs nurse their children, and. like the 
en of Vienne, the Le Crensot women have 
enl care nnd rest before the birth of their 


husband is 
and when 


* Digitized „0 ogle 
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Popular Educational Food Campaign 


LONGEVITY 


LÖNG-LIVEO ANIMALS 
TAKE VITAL FOODS, 


10 N 


E VEO ANIMALS 
TAKE DEATH- 
PRODUCING FOODS, 


No Foods Sold 
No Fasting 
No Exercises 


A thin man, after being out of work nearly n year 
through weakness, was restored in three weeks to 
bani work as a carpenter at full pay, In such cases 
the change from n clogging. death producing diet to 
encreizing foods caused a literal transformation, 

Another patient, deaf inthe right ear, owing to a 
discharge caused by an excess of mucusamaking 
foods (cream, butter, cheese, eto), was completely 
cued of deafness and catarrh by taking correct 
combinations of suitable foods 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ 
standing was saved from a surgical operation, and 
the objectionable discharge cured within ten days, 
because the logs of control was due entirely to the con- 
stunt irritation from certain irritating foods and drinks. 

A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, unable 
to exercise, took correct, combinations of ordinary 
daily foods and reduced over 150 pounds (in public 
life. under many witnesses), mained strength with 
firmer flesh, and Just rheunmtism. 


G.H. Beinkler, Food Expert fouls to excess, 
proving that the waste from each 
class of foods produces an entirely 
different disuse 


Free: Four Booklets Which Have Taught Many 


People To Cure Themselves 


A university student writes from Lincoln, Nebraska: 

"I have confidence in this system, 
unsightly skin and me ntal inertia through the valuable 
suggestions aml hints in your four 
a mine of practical hints in them; 
a septice were he to stick to the rules faithfully and 
kive ita trial. 

"Your little books eliminated chronic 
my system in aboot three weeks. 
wire astuu ishe 
cream caused the trouble, 1 thank you for your kaowledge 
and hope to learn more of your system in the future. 


Different Classes of Foods 
Cause Different Diseases 


1 have produced in myself at will 


It has relieved an 


booklets. There is 
enough to convince 


catarrh from 
To put it weakly, I 
I know now, that butter, exes and rich 


Syrit OR BRAINY 


from time to 
time such com 
pluints as rheu 
mntism, catarrh, 
fevers, kidney 
trouble, black 
heads, sores, 
dandruff, ete, 
by eating differ 
ent classes of 


MUSCLE 
PRODUCERS 


For instance, eggs, 
cream, butter, cheese, milk and 
salt are mucus making foods 
Which produce catarrh. Starch 
and eggs (paste making foods) 
in wrong combinations con 

vst and produce headache, 
dullness, brain fag, ete., while 
lean meats, green vegetables, 
and fresh, juicy fruits do not. 


Correct Combinations of Foods Cure Diseases 


I have always cured the above-named symptoms in a few days 
Ar Weeks by returning correctly combined diet, The expert- 
ments have been fascinating and the results underlie success in 


life. 
People Write: 


“My brain power and general efficiency bave been about 
Houbled this year by selecting brainy foots. 1 have made a 
fortune in real estate and the credit la honestly yours.” 

“The Government should Investigate and teach the Brainy 
Diet System Tor the good of the vation.” 

“The hini „on foods for curing congested 
fiver, nourishing (he brain, ete., are worth unten dollars, al- 
though the books are free." 


BLOOD PURIFIERS 
Oye AXATIVES 


(1) Tests of Brainy Diet (3) Effects of Foods 
(2) Diet versus Drugs (4) Key to Longevity 
Send 10 Cents for Mailing 


Send Addresses of Your Sick Friends 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 22, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Own a Truck Farm Close to the 


Big 


Eastern Markets 


HE Eastern North Carolina Colonies““ 


when this salubrions “Garden Spot" invites 
etable, fruit and poultry raising. 
be made from a 10 acre tract—some 


vegetables. 


The nearby Gulf stream tempers the climate, There are no long winters 
You work outdoors the 


no hot summers—no floods and no droughts. 


year round and grow three or more crops a season. 
Only 34 cents a day buys a 10 acre 


close to the great Northern markets. 
tract of ideal land in ideal location. 


Write now for full information. 


Carolina Trucking Development Company, 


803 Southern Building, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


REFERENCES: Hugh McRae & Co., Bankers, Wilmington, N. C., W. J. Craig, Pamenger 
Trafic Mar. A. C. L. Ry., Wilmington, N. C., Manufacturers Record, Baltimare, Md. 


are right in the heart of the 

Famous North Carolina Trucking Belt 'The Nation's Garden Spot," 
Why work indoors for others when you can work outdoors for yourseli ? 
Why slave on a hilly or rocky farm where you have a cold short season 
Engage here in veg- 
From $1,000 to $1,300 a year profit may 
make $1,000 per acre growing carly 


you. 


Notice the location— 
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The Success Guarantee 


MR. NATIONAL ADVERTISER, 
North America : 


We accept your order for the insertion of the advertising of any honest 
and worthy product, at one dollar and fifty cents” per agate line, to occupy a 
position on a page with reading matter in the October, 1911, issue of SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE, with the understanding that the edition (number of copies actually 
printed) will be not less than 280,000. 


On or about December 1, 1911 (alter returns have been received), 
we will furnish you with a correct audit of the net sales of the October, 1911, 
issue by Messrs. Gunn, Richards and Company, Certified Public Accountants, 
of 4] Wall Street, New York City. 


Should this audit not show a NET SALE of more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand copies, we agree to refund to you an amount in cash (provided 
our bill has been paid as rendered) which will make the advertising rate to the 
advertiser three-fifths of one cent per line per thousand copies actually sold. 
(All free copies, advertisers’ copies, exchanges, returns, samples and subscrip- 
tions paid for by advertising or circulation departments, etc., excluded.) 


No charge will be made under this agreement for circulation, paid or 
unpaid, in excess of the above guaranteed sale. 


Publishers of SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 
New York, August 23, 1911. F. E. MORRISON, 


*Contracts will be acceptect at this rate covering inser- Advertising M. 
tions up to and including issue of Septembes, 1912. dd lbs? 


The SUCCESS Guarantee is based on the quantity and quality of the service rendered. 

Ist—A guaranteed and proved NET SALE for each issue, all free copies and returns 
deducted 

2d—A rate adjustment favorable to the advertiser, based upon proved delivery. 

3d—An advance subscription sale exceeding 80°% of the total monthly sale. 

4h—A position with reading matter on a page carrying not more than 336 agate lines 
of advertising. 


5th—A column 2% inches wide, admitting the use of standard magazine copy and clectros, 
thus furnishing the advertiser over 15%% more usable space per line or inch than is pos- 
sible in the narrower columns of other flat publications. 


5 How to Make Figuring Easy and Rapid f 


is accomplished by using the Comptometer. 
years ago an adding machine was a luxury. 
iness methods make it a necessity. 
complete unless equipped with one, 


Fifteen 
Present bus- 
No modern office is 


We use the Comptometer for various purporms In our 
Cl cost secounting system awl cenatantly checking the 
teulatlons on our outgoing involves, and in footing pages 


journal, cash book, ledger, ote 
“Seasons Fdy. Co, Bristol, Conn.“ 


‘My trial balante has docreased from a three or four days 


Why not let us send you a book about it, FREE? 
Canadi? 


PHILADELPHIA 


The St. James 
Walout avd 13th Sts. 


Ideally locaied in 
(be center of busis 
ness and social life. 


J35 Room» 275 Baths 


Kove . $2.30 


da: 
Suites ol 2 to $ Reems 
KIN GF g Cs Al Famous for ¡ts cuisine 


A IES, 


Digitized tiku 


Eugene G. Miller, Mgr. | 


wor ome day's work, If you ore pushed wilh week it 
la a elfter. E. Holland, Tralake, Miss,” 


“We use gone machine for provime the posting on the card 
lesiger awi fot I abeure proof tò sioh an extent in awe 
pial balance that we have oot bad an orror dn our trial balance 
within the laat two Yours, 

*Huogerturd Meas & Copper Cao, Now York," 


Or, a Comptometer on free trial, prepaid, U, S, 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1737 N. Paulina St., Chicago MI. 


Learn a Paying Profession 
tal serene Sea e veer Wank js lem Core Cite 
Par arrenton paar» we af wily aint 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photo - Engraving aed Tiree Color Work 

Due graduates euro BUY be w nonk. We eee 

khem tn arenero threw rd Lar he ee 
Terme sar hieng rara ve 


tas NOWI 
MEER A OULLEOF OF PROTOGNAPHY 
DSI Wabash Aveuor, PMngham, Eines 
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SUCCESS 


So in the long run, industry properly con- 
ducted does not make the State pay the 
frightful price of the deaths of little children. 

In America a far greater number of mar- 
ried women have actually been employed in 
industry than have been employed in most of 
the smaller countries we have named. More 
fumilies have actually suffered, and more 
homes been neglected through the impover- 
ished health of the mother on account of her 
too quick return to work than in the small 
countries where the average number of mar- 
ricd women employed is greater. 

The life of the mother also has been short- 
ened, as well as her period of working eff- 
ciency. The inevitable result of this has been 
un inercase in the percentage of broken fami- 
lies. Death and illness of mothers have a 
Kindred outeome: they scatter the little chil- 
Aron among public institutions. 


America Lacs Far BEHIND 


But we, in this country, have not inter- 
fered with the personal liberty of our working 
mothers, They may remain working as Jong 
as they choose before the birth of their ehil- 
dren to carn money to feed those they already 
have, and may go to work opain os soum after- 
ward as they can stand. 

Recently the State of Massachusetts passed 
ñ law to go into effect the trst of January, 
1912, whieh provides that no woman shall be 
“knowingly employed in laboring in a mer- 
cantile, manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment within two weeks before or four 
weeks after childbirth.” 

This is the first legislation of the kind that 
we have had in this country, 

It is bad for a country to permit its work- 
men lo he maimed in a factory and to have 
no legal redress. It is worse for a country to 
permit its children lo work in mills and fac- 
tories at the expense of youth and health. 
But what about a condition of affairs which 
strikes at the very wellspring of life—which 
causes the death rate of its children to rist 
to an abnormal extent and which further 
causes chilaven to be born puny and unfitled 
for the battle of life? 

It is u curious spectacle! On the one hand 
there is the tremendous and thriving industry 
which is daily accumulating fortunes for its 
owners und stockholders, and at the other side 
of the picture are the conditions under which 
the producers of this wealth work—condi- 
tions that cause women to bear sickly chil- 
drem, or if the children be bern healthy, such 
that they die from lack of proper care, 

The tragic part of it is, that these condi- 
tions are not necessary, ‘They ure partly the 
result of carelessness, and partly of rapacity 
and greed, Europe has read largely what 
such conditions mean to the race, and defi- 
nitely is trying to remedy them. 

Germany, France and England, and the 
other great European countries, have taken 
time to study these questions, because they 
had to keep up their tighting and industrial 
strength. Except sentimentally, it made little 
difference to our nation that the American 
birth rute has decrensed, 

In this country let ns not he blinded be- 
cause as yet the proportion of de married 
women in industry is a comparatively small 
one; let us be honest and think in numbers 
instead of in percentages. To-day our indus- 
trial towns are in the condition of Vienne 
before it made its experiment in maternal in- 
surance, and in the condition of Germany 
before it incorporated maternal insurance 
with its sick insurance scheme. 

An awful price is being paid every year 
and every day in American industrial towns. 
Wo have no legislation to protect onr women 
except that in Massachusetts; we have no sys- 
tems of maternal insurance; our industrial 
mothers are unprotected and therefore their 
babies as well. Except in the ease of ocon- 
sional employers who hold a woman's position 
for her for a certain longth of time after the 
birth of her child, and except for a few doy 
nurseries connected with certain industrios, 
the country as a whole has given no consid- 
eration to the question of the protection * 


the nursing mothers in [duhy 
Jridinal rom 


Fun 
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The Machine 


Soul 


come an automaton, we will have one after- 
how to know each other. . .. You should 
know what you have destroyed to make a dia- 
phragm! You shall take me—up the river. 
We will talk of music, pictures, books; our 
wpes and our ideas of life, I will sing to 
ou. We will be just two friends together. 
In the evening we will come back here, 
nd then— We'll forget that now. Will you 
ke met” 

Ves,“ he said, “if you wish it.“ 
ed, and his voice shook, 

I wish it.. . . No word of love or mar- 
age, Promise, on your honor.” 

I promise.” 

“And no drawing back when the time 
mes. J shall not.” 

“And I dare not, Myra. . .. You do nat 
derstand. It is to save the world; aud the 
ld is many millions; and you are only 
e, 

* Only one; aud valued at six degrees... 
me. Iam going to make that six inte six- 
an this afternoon; perhaps six and twenty, 
want you to be sorry afterward for— 
aine!” 

The setting sun was reddening the sky 
ven the Professor and Myra reentered the 
boratory. She carried a great buneh of wild 
wers that she had patherol. Some of her 
ir fell loose when she took off her hat, and 
ade her look very young. 

“ And now,” she said, * you shall make your 
w diaphragm. Will you remember that it 
as once rather a nice girl? ... You thought 
this afternoon.” 

“Oh, Myra 

“Tush! .. . It has to be. It is fixed in 
mr mind, beyond altering. Don't salve your 
mscience by pretending to be overruled by 


He shiv 


el... It is fixed in my mind, to. . . . Do 
quickly. I am ready . .. Hush! Don't 
Ikt * 


The professor moved the diaphragm from 
s slab, and set a library chair there. He 
aped it with cushions, 

“ Sit there, Myra,” he said. 
el any pain. When the machine starts you 
Il know no more—as yourself—until it 
ops. Then I shall take you home. . . . 
“Me,” said the girl thoughtfully, “Mo. 
bu call it that? Well, it will not know what 
has lost, will it?” 

J shall,” he cried with sudden passion. 
The girl smiled over her shoulder as she 
nt to the chair. 

* J think,” she said, “ your fifth dial will go 
her than six, when you think of me. That 
why I made you take me out this after 
on. 

* Ob, Myra!” he groaned. 

‘That will be your sacrifice, you see. . 

l you arrange the cushions, and make— 

diaphragm—comfortablet , .. Yes, it will 
higher than six, won't it! ... When you 
nk of your poor little soulless, helpless dia- 
agm? ... That is very comfortable. 
unk you!” 
she smiled up at him without a tremor, 

I have the best part after all,” she told 
1. “I shall forget... . And you will re- 
nber. . . . Good-by.” 

Oh, Myra! . .. Don't you see I am like 

signalinan who must send the train to de- 
1ction—a thousand lives — or upon his 


“You will not 


id. The wast! needs your soul, and I— 
y 1 Kiss. you 1 g 
9 2 she aid. I shall forget; and you 


remember,” g 

he lifted her face to his, put her arms 
nd his neck j ke a child, and returned his 
08 

Think of thi.” she said, “ when you take 
vn your thoy 2ts on your brand new dia- 
agm. ... Ga U-by. - . . Please do it now.” 
she sank bach Upon the cushions with sud- 
. weariness, ud lay there smiling; and a 
iderful moy ent of beauty came to her. 
> professor/ looked at her and felt very 


t. . 1 
Myra,“ he Wied. “It is my duty; and I 
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Merit made the reputation. and reputa~ 
tion established the prestige which main= 
tains the Steinway leader among all pianos. 


The Steinway Vertegrand 


A characteristic Steinway 


Stei nway 


88 0 
a Vas 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illastrated 
diteratare, will be sent upon request, 
and mention of this magazine, 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


A 


=e L A 
“DON'T SHOUT” 
beer you. [can hear now ax well as 

anybody. * How?" Oh, some- 
thingnew—THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ean 
sow, but they are invhible. I would 
not know | had them in, myself, aly 
that | hear all right,” 
The Morley Phone tor the 


DEAF 


makes low sounds and whispers 

Plainly heard, Invisible, dane. 
E it. 

hundred thousand sold, Write lor booklet and testimonials = 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 760, Perry Mag., Phila. 


THE CUMBERLAND 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF @ ATTRACTIVELY MODERN 
EN i ha 
Ww Lag hand a at The Sumbeiland yoo e 
aad wp ler rears and beth to tha day -by-da: 
window 


DN 


Oriental rugs thrvou 
let for the aking. Advance rem * 


vance reservations by wire or letter desi 


Management of Harry P. Stimsan 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. 


RA GRESSICAROS 
ar Social Play -Art Backs- Exquisite Colors= High Quality 


New Designs— Club indexes - Ideal for Bridge, 
Gold Edges - Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish. 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES — HOYLE UPTO-DATE | 30cperpak 


ISSUED YEARLY — SENT FOR /S CENTS IN STAMPS. 
THE U.S. PLAYING CARO CO., CINCINNATI, U S.A. 


hroughou e 


se orld for General Play 
The Most Durable 25 Cent Card Made. 
Club Indexes — Air-Cushion or Ivory Finish. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOT. 


The Haynes 
in the 
Royal Gorge 


— — 


The Haynes Goes Everywhere 


A ND the best part of it is that ever since 1893 the Haynes has been going everywhere that any 


dd 


automobile could go. Eighteen years of the history of automobiling are built into the 1912 

Haynes. This means a whole lot to you who are considering the buying of your first auto- 
mobile this year, or the buying of another car to take the place of the old one that is worn out 
or isn’t good enough. 


‘This eighteenth year of the Haynes car ls a year of triumph for the pioneer American builder of automobiles. 
Last year automobile experts, and the public as a whole, declared the Haynes had reached the limit of quality pro- 
duction at a #2100 price. It was bard to figure how any more automobile worth could be put into a car at the price 
of the splendid 1911 Haynes, but there és more in the 1912 Haynes, and the price remains 12100. 


The 1912 Haynes la not radically different from its recent predecessors. Itis not radically better, but it does 
represent more all- round valne than anybody has ever beore been able to put into a car selling at the Haynes price. 


The 1912 Haynes is a bigger car—120-Inch wheel base; it's a roomier car—wider rear seat and more depth 
both in the tonneau and in front; it's a more powerful car—the 44x54 motor gives forty to forty-five horse 
power; it's a safer car—larger brakes give one square inch of braking surface to every thirteen pounds of 
car, and it is a snappier, more stylish car—the whole car is finished in black with seventeen hand-rubbed 
coals of paint, and the trimmings are of black comme! and nickel, 


The 1912 Haynes is now ready for delivery. You can see the new models at our branches and 
agencies, or we will send you a catalogue and name of dealer nearest you. The line is complete, meeti 
every demand—5- genge ‘ouring, 40 h. p. 82100; 4-passenger, 40 be Po Close-Couple, $2100; 
Colonial Cow 40h. n 32450; 7-passenger Touring, 50-60 h. p., $3000; A. passenger Close-Couple, 
50-60 h. p., 53000: Modei 21 Limbasine, 40 h. o., $2750; Model Y Limousine, 50-60 te ie S. b 
Complete regular equipment for all models is of the very highest class. All models are so designed as 
to permit installation of electric lighting equipment at nominal cost. Address 


Haynes Automobile Company, Dept. K. Kokomo, Indiana | S288, irez mi 


roadway 
CHICAGO, 1702 Michigan Avenue 
4 fi 
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We teach you to 


Earn big money 


Y 


berless snces fur 


. Pupils play in Supreme Court and 
u e e Got! howl win great applause 
— practical experience ght here in 


instemiion by mail, 
Washington with real machines, 10 the factor 
pur you lu a profitable business right fr 
Investment necessary, We apport 

manulacrured at la 
avii pay you $170.00 of « 
start in the garage } 
which profits of f 
a day are made y 
get Abend lo the world, 
glas seid Los Dut | 
ha 


only expense is for postage and music, whic 


tuition offer sent on request. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Box 4, 225 Fifth Avenue 


Instruments supplied when needed. Cash or credit. 


THE BEST LIGHT 
A 


Ten Da ys” Free Trial 


Allowed on every Licycie we sell. We asis an Aparovel 

and trial t ae Ín the U.S. and prepay tAr freee’. | 

you are nee sadehed with the bicycle after using it ten 

days, ship it back aod dem y a rent, 

ACTORY PRICES 2,0; fo, peyote or 
pair of tires iro "e 


way price until you receive our b Art Catalogs 


1 
Mee. 


r 

, A 

N 

4 : Acard of prices awh mwa 
PIT ONLY costs Vee Su 


PREE by retura mail. You will get much valuable lo 
formations, Do Mot Welt; write it Mow t 

TIRES, Coaster-Grabe reer wheels, lamps, 
warts, repales and qumiiries ad all kinds a? AS termed prices. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. BIS CHICAGO 


POE 


ure white 
Y hon alectricity 
wacetylene, 2 her so cheap 
or cflective, Agents wanted, Write 
for catalogue and prices 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
76 E. Sth Street, Canton, O, 


€ Twill mnd you my Tee book “Ad to 
Biamowrerk" Free. It oxplalas 
1 pannatiy cored mraeif, 
oo anl write for free book 
BENJ. N. BOGUE 
1470 “vets Clinels it. ES DLASAPOLIA, IND, 


Music LESSONS FREE 


Free lessons in your own Home for Piano, Organ, Violin, 
i we Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or Cello. 
y One lesson weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. Your 

h averages 
about 2 cents a day, Established 1868, Thousands of 
pupils all over the world write, Wish I had known of 
you before.” Leading newspapers praise our pupils p'ay- 
ing. Copy of newspaper comments, Booklet and {ree 


New York City 
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damn, myself if I refuse to do it; but | 
not!’ 

Mis face worked painfully, and he stro 
and down. 

It is you who are damning me!” he. 
as if he had lost his reason. “You vow 
help me; declared that you were reud) 
was all pretense. You meant to win me 
h your fascinations. You talked glit 
dying, but you did not mean it, You n 
to make me love you and marry you. Iı 
have saved the world, and now—I wi 
it—” He laid his hand on the lever. Dr 
it with a groan. “ After all,” he said, * 
life is your own... . Gol... It is J 
will die!” 

She sat up in the chair and looked al 
with her hand on her chin. 

“My life is my own,” she said, “ar 
that 1 have to give. 1 give it gladly!” 

She leaned forward holding by the a 
the chair and put down a lever. The 
powers imprisoned in the machine fell 
her suddenly and she dropped’ acruss the 
of the chair, He threw himself upon th 
ers wildly and pulled two together. The 
seemed to fill with lightning and th 
The Soul Machine fell to pieces. The bo 
window blew out. He saw a calm ev 
sky, And then he saw nothing. 


A pretty young girl, with her head 
hands bandaged, brought the professor | 
home in a cab. Ile was unconscious 
liceman who came with them told 1 
of the explosion at the laboratory. Th 
found the young lady sitting on the 
holding the professor in her arms, he 
She had been sensible enough at first, an 
ordered the cab, but on the way she seen 
have gone dazed, and “ lost herself.“ 

The professor's sister drew Myra to he 
kissed her. 

“Who are you, dear?“ she asked. 

The girl stared blankly and gave a 
that had no laughter in it. 

“Lam the new diaphragm,“ she said. 


A fortnight later, when the professo 
well enough to go out, he told his sist 
whole story. She made no comment ti 
end, but he noticed that she shrank fron 

“ There is only one thing that you ca: 
she said. after a painful pause. “You 
marry her.” 

“God knows,” he said, “I am w 
enough; but Myra—” 

* There is no Myra,” his sister said. 
murdered her. God forgive vou. . I 
think Ile will... Myra loved you 
marringe is the best way to protect w 
left of her. You will go away, of cours 
leave her with me; but she has a right t 
name. You must marry her.” 

“Tf she is willing—” 

“Willing? If you ask her she will 1 
you und say Am If”... Oh, George! 
sister cried a little. 

They said no more till they heard | 
step in the passage. She had lived with 
since the explosion. She did uot speak 
she eame in—she never spoke till sh 
spoken to—but when the professor's 
kissed her she returned the kiss and sm 

“Would you like to go out with G 
darling?” the sister asked, holding tl 
round the waist. 

Myra looked at the professor. 

“Would 11” she asked, 

“Yes,” he said. “ Yes, Myra. Run at 
on your hat.““ i 

“Which hat?” she demarjed healnles: 

“I will come and dress Hu, darling: 
sister offered, 

Myra followed her obediently, Pre: 

| she came back in muslin and roses. 
bought her a hat and dress like those 
the explosion had spoiled. , 

„Shall we go now, Myra? ™ he said. 

“Shall we?” She always answered 
tions so. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, and 
and the professor's sister laid 
table and cried. i 

“Where shall we go, Myra?“ he in 

| when they were outside, 


, 


hen they 
er head 
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You know,” she said, 
On the river?” he suggested. “Where we 
it that afternoon? You remember, Myra!” 
Do 11” She looked at him doubtfully. 
don't think 1 remember, because—I am a 
phragm.” 
le grouned, 
Ds you remember what that ist" he 
ed, 
No,” she denied. 
le groaned again, 
We will go on the river,” he decided. 
h, Myra! You smiled so that afternoon, 
l you ever smile again?” 
Of course,” she said, “if you tell me to 
le.” 
he looked at him for her orders; and he 
le a sound that was almost a sob. 
We will go in a motor,” he offered. “ You 
motors... . Well, you did... I think 
do now, if you knew what you liked.” 
hey came to the bout-stage presently and 
c a little skiff. He put her tenderly 
me the cushions and rowed till they 
hed a backwater; and there he stopped 
er a tree, among the water-lilies, She 
been so pleased with them a fortnight 
re, 
Would you like to gather some, Myra” 
asked. 
Shall 14" She waited as always for his 
rs, 
Oh, Myra!” he begged. “Can't you want 
lo anything?” 
I want what you want,” she said, 
Do yout ... I want you to marry me, 
ra. Will yout” 
If you tell me to,” she assented com- 
“lly. 
I want you to love me, Myra.” He held 
hands. Will you?” 
he frowned and bit her lips. 
If you want me to,” she demanded, " why 
't you make me?” 
I want you to make yourself,” he en- 
ted, 
But, of course, I cant!” she said. “ How 
I1} I am only a diaphragm.” 
Don't.“ he begged hoarsely. " Don't.“ He 
»ped his face in his hands and his body 
ik. He was haggard when he looked up. 
Myra,” he said, “it's no use telling you 
use you can’t understand; but I want to 
it... The Machine shall never be made 
in. I see now that it was blasphemous 
. We cannot save souls, They must save 
nselves. . .. Neither can we destroy 
u. Some day—perhaps after we are both 
J. Myra—yours will come back to you— 
mps, in God's goodness to mine! .. 
awhile I shall be punished enough, Myra. 
all break a little piece off my heart every 
for want of the love that you cannot give 
.. Don’t you understand a little, dear?” 
here was silence for five minutes . ., ten. 
Then, for the first time for a fortnight 
a spoke of her own accord. 
Come and sit beside me,” she said, in a 
t, steady voice, “ and—yes, I think you 
hold my hands. . . . No, You must not 
me — yet. . Listen! ... There is a 
| Machine, It is called Love. . .. Souls 
t save themselves as you say; but love can 
y them the way... . 1 learned that as I 
in the ruined studio holding you in my 
. The floor shook, and I thought per- 
we should go through; and I wanted to 
| you from the fall.. . . No. You must 
kiss me yet... . I love you very much. 
I thought, if he dies he will lose his soul; 
if he lives, unless he gives up this wicked 
of his own accord. Perhaps if he sees me 
might have been; as a poor helpless, soul- 
creature, who was once a girl that he 
ght pretty and bright and sweet—I could 
hat you thought that—perhaps he will be 
y and save himself fen.. .. Perhaps 
ill offer his ambition, his name, his love— 
I wanted that/—to this poor hurt, help- 
foolish thing.. .. And then, I thought, 
ll love him so dearly, 1 will be so good 
im, that he will be glad that he has only 
ficed a machine and not a soul. .. two 
s... I love you very much. . . . And 
you shall kiss me!“ 
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The Power Behind 
the Throne 


Beauty is all-powerful. Tt 
has made and always will make 
history. It is the most valuable 
asset a woman can have, despite 
all arguments to the contrary, 

Beauty zs acquirable. Not 
perfect features;not perfection 
of proportion—these are not 
necessarily the real qualities; 
buta soft, fresh, youthful skin; 
a faultless complexion; a face 
without blemish or wrinkle, 

And the power behind the 
throne that 
makes and 
keeps beauty is 
Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, 


Pompeian is not a commnetic ora rouge. [tis not a “ grease" or “cold” 
cream, It is entirely different, and works in Nature's own way. By 
rubbing Pompeian into the pores, wrinkles are smoothed over, Aabbiness 
is done away with; dirt that defies soap and water is removed and the 
complexion” assumes a natural, healthy color. “Don't envy a good 
complexion; use Pompeian and have one,** 


POM PEIAN ovr + 
Cream 

Your Musband ı 

look wol) groomod, A el 

business apeet for him, te VPompelan will picase and profit him, 


Just show bim the booklot that comes with every trial size and 
wywar jar 


Trial Jar and Art Calendar, both sent for 10c. 


Lempa or oula) to enver com of postage and packing 


irs you are inte 
F, Cean comple 


sted in having him Ful wlony , uwd wasit Costa, 
——— 


n iea bie social ar 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 
40 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: —Enclowed find tc. (aramos or coll 
for postawe and packing, for which please wen 
tw a trial jar of Pompeian and a “Pompelag 


Beauty” Art Calendar, 


Yor pears you have beard of Pompelan’s merit and bere y roe Y 

Ms. To get You to act new we wil senda “Pompelan 

lay An Caena ts ere ck ees MAS 

Jar. Tle de a rare offer, This "Pompeiano Nesmy la % y a, Oe Mee ne 


very expensive a 
and enclose 10c, 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 


immensely popalar, Clip cvapon now, 
t postage ami packing 


40 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Addross 
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Don’t Meddle 
With a Corn 


Don’t pare them. That doesn’t help for long. And paring too 


deep has caused blood poisoning a good many thousand times. 

Don't merely protect them. Don't doctor and nurse them, Cover a 
corn with a Blue-jay plaster, and the pain is ended. In two days the corn 
comes out, In the meantime you forget it. 

Five million corns per year are removed in this cheap, simple way. No 
harm, no pain, no discomfort. Why don’t you take advantage of this 
wonderful invention? Go get a package now. Get rid of corns, 


A in the picture is the soft H & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable, 
D ia rubber adhesivo to fasten the plaster on. 


y . 
15c and 25c 
Blue-jay Corn Plasters ar. 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them, 
(43) Sample Mailed Free 


Bauer & Blac} icago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


BE CAR EF! in ordering by mail from our advertisers to write your name and address plainly. 
A little care in this will save all much trouble, 
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ina E be bach today. Gone home to rest. 
All worn out. Cant sleep. Nerves and indigestion 


No z 
1 .S he h 2 slept more than amw 
a ak night for the last week. Poor 
fellow! Uf he doesnt tale care of himself lin a- 
fraid hell have to give up business. 


Nature's balance is delicately adjusted. Sound, refreshing sleep is necessary to restore 
the wasted nerve and brain cells. Sleepless nights are but forerunners of grave danger to 
body and mind. Take heed, Don't ignore Nature's demands. When quiet, peaceful sleep 
doesn't come regularly begin using 


M . 
The Best Tonic 
It feeds, sobthes and strengthens the nerves, aids digestion, braces up the overworked 
brain and brings profound sleep to help nature in her efforts to restore the wasted mind 


and body to normal health and strength. Through its nourishing and tonic properties it 
will make you mentally and physically fit to cope with business cares and worries, 


Pabst Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the 
overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, 
relieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- 


The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract 
ss an article of medicine not an alcoholic beverage. 


cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 
healthy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 
physician will recommend it. 


Warning 

Cheap tmitetions are seme 
siens e te when Pabst 
Aor De mwr 


ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST iti 
INSIST UPON IT BLING “PABST” 


Library Slip, good for books ond magazines, with each bottle, 


Free booklet, “Mealth Darts,” tetis ALL wees and beneñts of 
Paba Extract. Write for u- postal will do. 


tot, daitherately and 
cabins edhe heredados at Ai. 
eee, snpelion an artico 
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Some Lessons from Panama 


“individual initiative” 
scope, 

First of all the Administration picket í 
an eminent private contractor—a civilian e 
struction man of high repute—as Chief En 
neer. There are many explanations as to w 
Mr. Wallace resigned. But all the expla: 
tions do not alter the fact that he found | 
job too big for him or tuo discouraging a 
did resign, The Administration was sor 
what inconvenienced, but it had another 
thodox string to its bow and appointed | 
Stevens. Great engineers, both of th 
men! Their records both before and si 
their failure to dig the Canal put them at 
very top of their profession. When Stev 
threw up his hands, we had every reason 
believe that all hope was lost. In despe 
tion the Administration called in some Ar 
engineers. Very few of us had ever heard 
Goethals—not one in a thousand knew 
names of Hodges, Gaillurd, Sibert and Ko 
seau. Our two mest famous “civil” en 
neers had failed. The great undertaking \ 
now to be trusted to unknown West Point 
Another “government job”! From afar 
began to smell the pork-barrel—and even 
these men were honest they were sure to 
inefficient. 

However we were somewhat reassured 
the official statements that this new comn 
sion was to have only a mild supervisory fu 
tion—the real work of digging the ditch + 
to be left to the “individual initiative” 
private contractors. The military commiss 
had not been in service a year, when even t 
last hope of fidelity to American tradition : 
taken from us. 

Colonel Goethals’s first Annual Rep 
(1907) is largely given up to a description 
how pitifully “individual initiative” | 
fallen down. Contracts had been adverti 
according to tradition. The few bids wh 
had come in were insunely exorbitant or 
terly irresponsible. The dilemma was plai 
either give up the Canal or try to dig it w 
out “individual initiative.” 


the fullest possi 


Give Best Wrirnoer Hore or Prorit 


The Canal was a political necessity. 
we were launched on the harebrain exp 
ment of doing the biggest construction jol 
history (they are moving enough mute 
down there in one mouth to build three of 
biggest Egyptian pyramids) without the: 
centive of private profits. And lo! It is : 
ceeding: 

The idea, that the only way to get the | 
work out of a man is to give him a me 
interest in the profits of the convern, is 
tainly the very nubbin of our theory of b 
ness. It is disproved every day on the Ci 
Zone. 

Gen. Sir Ian Hamilton visited the Isth 
recently. Before becoming Inspector-Gen 
of the Over-Sea Forces, he had seen | 
service as head of the British Army in In 
He was enthusiastic over all details of 
work, but the thing which impressed him 1 
was the way the Americans worked, “ W. 
he said, “in India we think that a white : 
is working hard if he puts in five hour 
day.” Of all the Indian Empire, only 
island of Ceylon is as near the Equato: 
our Canal Zone. That we have about 5 
white Amerivans down there who are on 
job eight hours all the six days of a \ 
seemed to General Hamilton more wonde 
than the Culebra Cut. 

Of course, time is not the only criterio 
work. Quality of labor is equally import 
“ Crude energy,” we are told, “eau be bou 
but braius can only be attracted by pro! 

There is a force of about fifteen hun 
men in the Zone who are classed ns the 8 
tary Department. Some are black men, « 
white, some get a dollar a duy and Col 
Gorgas—on top—gets a fairly large sulary 
a very comfortable house. But none of t 
gets any “ profit.” No one who knows y 
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st-holes Colon and Panama used to be ean 
ubt that the Sanitary Department kas been 
le to hire not only brains—but positive 
nius, 
lt is perhaps invidions to pick out one from 
o multitude of examp But Dr. Darling, 
o Chief of the Board of Health Laboratory, 
a type of the others. Ile is not even draw- 
g a big sulnry. You may never have seen 
s name, but you can find it in the lists of 
norary members of half the important med- 
il societies of the world. You will find it 
quently in the eatalogue of any good med- 
il library under the heading “ Tropical Dis- 
ws,” Tt is hardly conceivable that he would 
J more or better work for “profit.” 
A high oficial of the Steel Trust who was 
vently in the Zone, repeatedly expre ced his 
iniration of a young mechanical engineer, 
was common talk that he was trying to buy 
m for Pittsburg. This young engineer's 
rtienlar genius lies along the line of shop- 
momx. 
“What?” T eried when T heard it, “ econ- 
woon a government jobs” 
Yes, economy. Tle had done marvels in re- 
wing shopeeosts And he did it without the 
ventive of sharing in the profits of his 
eie 
If you stay long enough on the Isthmus to 
t really sequainted with the men, you will 
ul that ne other word is more frequently 
od than this word “economy.” 
There is a great fight on between the divi- 
wo whieh is building the Gatun locks and 
„ men of the Pacific Division. who are build- 
ge similar locks on their sido. About the 
me amount of eenerete is to be Inid and the 
tulitions of getting stone and sand and er- 
ent are equal, so it is a fair race. Only 
cir methods of laying the eonerete differ. 
ih side is violently sure that their way is 
o better. If you want to start an argument 
von have to say is, “1 hear they got their 
nerete in place this week at Gatun for one- 
hth of a cent less per eubie yard than at 
iratlores, 
IVALRY WITHOUT INCENTIVE OF 
PROFIT 
The Miraflores men will tell you that it is 
ly a matter of bookkeeping. The Gatun 
wid will assure you that it is a real difer- 
ve and that if the Miraflores outfit did not 
sele their bookkeeping the difference would 
at least half a cent. There is no keener 
alry between competing concrete firms in 
` States, I have seen-several bridge games 
the University Club broken up over this 
rument. Once a pienie at Naos Island 
uld have ended in a fight—if the women 
not intervened. 
Such rivalry—when not inspired by the in- 
itive of private profit—is, of course, at vari- 
ce with conservative tradition. And the 
imately disturbing thing is that it is a 
resy—not of opinions—but of facts. A 
in can be punished for subversive opinions. 
it fasts cannot be burned at the stake. 
All this may seem even farther removed 
mus in interest than in distance, After all, 
Mm if the government can maintain large 
rals on the Isthmus at a cost per month 
r mule team of about one quarter as high 
the most favorable bid from a private con- 
etor (the fuets and figures of the ease are 
forth in the 1007 Report) what does it 
an to you and me and the good wife? 
There is one aspect of this harebrained ex- 
riment in paternalism, which comes very 
wh nearer our own problems. 
The Commissary price-list published in the 
ne on February 2, 1910, gave quotations 
73 kinds and grades of meat, poultry and 
me. In 32 instanees there had been a re- 
ction of price. The Canal Record—a gov- 
iment newspaper, by the way—referred to 
s us follows: 
*In the United States, at present, the 
erage price of live cattle is higher fhan at 
y time since 1582, und the average price 
hogs is higher than at any time since the 
vil War. The reduction in the price of 
“it in the face of the high prices in the 
ates is possible, because of economies that 


We are now mailing our 600-page Catalogue, 
and it will be sent to you, FREE 
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DRESS BETTE 
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Macy Prepaid Price 4” 
For This Fine Coat 


wil) arre pou Thie beauiliid garment de only one of thousamis wi romiy door 
nrmente eee to the Maey Catalogo fee Pell ated Winter, aad we ars rauty do 
senil FO a fee copy MÍ peu will write fort, Phe naw Hod be larger bad Dea than 
Te it nelly pue y mt catalogue baie! Ly any retail) atom in Ayw York, Ho 
Tainion ouert of Am Tt cum la OM pares, showing « worlorful a of 
Weed, Heh eras ere, Prestige fer Ce Family, ayog Lor te 
homo, al) prices) At tie w low putos whieh hare mudo Mary tio largest ami mist 
widely Waown elevo in New York 


Then, los, car ew pulley of prepa ving Tie branegrrtal ion hures on eee af 
atthe wa Live na m De frit les iiy Sort ha ly ad Che Orie n Aw 
Y ru p Ying fhe trotepertation ohare H remily-Lo-wenr appari 
Par an lane, Thare te mihia more for you W pat, BLL mere rie 


the prion we wel for any arica of Geert ae! ape ana, 07 any plow of 
jowelry. and wo Will deliver Hf fee anywhere te de Cute Mates, 

Our @eerehandien yee fev Need jade dires to fete, wlll) Jem ces ered poet 
Aidat. We Am ob The proma and Os pres af 6 feet of miden anil pee along We 
saving to you in the form of Jownr prie ardor of articles we pay all the 
hen ehars too, Therefare, J00 buy pune ton 
Her ora postal card aod ak fer 0 
will be ent poo by mall free and postpald, the day wi covebre yur ru. 


R. H. Macy & Co. 


633 Macy Building, Herald Square, New York 


write ae a 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS EVARNISHES 


Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared) (S W P) is a most durable 
and most economical paint which gives uniformly good results. 
S W P is made from pure lead, pure zinc, pure linseed oil and 
the necessary coloring pigments and driers thoroughly mixed 
and ground in scientific proportions to insure best results. It 
spreads easiest under the brush, saves the painter’s time, and 
covers the greatest number of square feet to the gallon. It is 
made in one quality only. the very best, and can be bought in 
48 colors together with black and white. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 620 Canal Road, N, W., Cleveland, Ohio 


20,000—$18 BENNETT, In Use 


Dit does work equal to any $100 machine 


That's what you get in this unique, wonderful little typewriter, so small it can be car- 
ed in pocket or grip, with every modern improvement. LET US PROVE THIS 
Standard keyboards4 characters, Get out letters, orders, records, etc., on train, in 
office, at home, everywhere—see the neat, rapid work the Bennett does—saves gon 
stenographers' charges, prevents errors, Write for catalog and special offer. 

ave a splendid chance for avents. Foreign Addretr: 75 Cannon ., Louden, F. C. 

O-N BENNETT TYPEWRITER CO. . 366 Broadway, New York 


THE THORNTON & MINOR SANITARIUM 


P Established in Kansas City over 35 years successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic malaries, including Rupture ] 
Send (or qarepagefree cloth-byund book containing much information, references and views of spacious huildings. Address Dept. 22+ 


The Thornton & Minor Sanitarium, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


dio. 
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© 
What 
Did Your Money Buy? 


To get this information from its readers, Success 


Macazine & Tue NATIONAL Post will paya total of 


$75.00 


T? be of real service to its readers, and togive them the kind of things they 

want, a magazine must depend largely upon the information and advice 
of the very people who read it. You are really more of an editor of Success 
Macazine than you imagine. The service which it can render you depends 
largely upon how well acquainted we are with each other's tastes and desires 
and feelings. With a little of your help Success can do more than be inspir- 
ing and entertaining. It can be a help, a real service to you in many ways. 


For instance—most of us work in order to live. The spending of the 
money received for our efforts is a mighty important thing in the lives of all 
of us. Success MAGAZINE is interested in getting for you the most and best 
for every dollar you spend. We want you to get your money’s worth. To 
help us help you it is important to hear from your standpoint wherein our 
buying service” is strong and wherein it is weak. 


We, therefore, offer $75.00 in prizes for information, as follows : 


To the head of the family which buys, before October 31, 1911, the 
largest number of articles advertised in this issue of Success, we will pay 
$25.00; to the head of the family reporting the next largest, we will pay 
$10.00; and the next twenty, $2.00 each. In case of ties the value of the 
prize tied for will be equally divided between each tying contestant. 


CONDITIONS 


Someone in your family (father, mother, son or daughter) should send us 
a list of the merchandize purchased, giving name of the article, from whom 
purchased, and name and address of the manufacturer. For instance, a course 
in college, a package of breakfast food, a Kodak, an automobile, a watch, a pair of 
shoes, soap, a fountain pen, a revolver, insurance, a toothbrush and a can of paint, 
would be counted as twelve (12) articles. Write name and address plainly. 
State number of persons in family and occupation of the reader of Success. 


Make out complete list of all the advertised articles purchased by your 
family and send your report not later than the 15th day of November, 1911. 


Letters bearing post-mark later than November 15th will not be considered. 


Mail your list of articles to 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Success Magazine The National Post 


New York City 


29-31 East Twenty-second Street 
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have been effected in the running of the e 
missary system 

“The reduction in the price of meat 
been gradual, but consistent, during the ] 
year. On January 17, 1909, porterho 
steak cost 29 cents a pound at the comr 
saries; on February 1, the price was redu 
to 27 cents; on May 30, it was selling at 
cents a pound, but as soon as the new n 
contract went into effect, the price was 
duced to 22 cents, and it remained at 22 ce 
until February 1, 1910, when it was redu 
to 21 cents.” 

While we at home were talking about 
ment-boycott and some of us practising | 
two thousand miles from New York City 
price of meat was steadily going down. 
official newspaper explains it on the grou 
of economies of the“ commissary system.” 
sounds like something which we at he 
might like to share with these far away exi 

“A commissary system was cstablished 
the Isthmus in 1894 by the Panama Rail 
Company to supply groceries to the heads 
its departments only. In 1896 the stock 
goods was increased and commissary pr 
leges were extended to all employees of 
railroad. all steamship lines, warships of | 
nationality, diplomatic and consular offic 
living on the Isthmus and the officials of 
French Canal Company.” 

This in a nut shell is the early history 
the enterprise. The significant point is t 
at the very outset the right to trade at 
commissary store was regarded as a “pr 
lege.” 


A HEALTHY YOUNG COOPERATI 
MOVEMENT 

Back in 1894, the high officials of the R 
road planned a simple cooperative undert 
ing. The native merchants of Pana 
charged exorbitant prices and bad very | 
ited stocks. By pooling the buying power 
those twenty-odd families, it was possible 
save money and get the kind of groceries 
sired. It worked so well that everyb 
wanted to get in. On the other side the Ic 
store-keepers organized an opposition—tl 
profits were threatened. But the idea—des; 
its heretical trend—was too good to he kil 
It was evident to the little clique which | 
started it and which found it very advar 
geous, that the more people who came into 
combine, the greater the economies would 
As fast as the organization could overec 
the opposition of the merchants, it let in 1 
elasses of buyers. When we took control 
the Zone—ten years later—the little sche 
of buying groceries for a few families ] 
grown into a thriving general store. 

In buying the Panama Railroad, our g 
ernment also acquired this healthy you 
heretie of a cooperative movement. 

Under the United States flag the mercha 
of the Isthmus hoped for better things. T 
immediately petitioned Washington to abo 
this iniquitous assault on private pro! 
They said they relied on the long establis! 
principles of our government and its kne 
abhorrence to stifling individual initiative 

Despite all the logical arguments agains: 
despite the hoary traditions of our politi 
economy, our government denied the petiti 
The Commissary is still doing busin 
Hardly a month passes when the Canal I 
ord does not note some new economy wh 
has been developed—some new nail driven 
the coffin of middleman’s profit.” 

The matter is discussed in the Annual 
port for 1907. 

“Supplies are furnished to the hot 
messes, kitchens and employees . . . by 
Commissary Department.. which has 
veloped into a modern department store.” 

The Report for the next year (1908) sa 

“Through its thirteen branch stores at 
more important points along the line of we 
the Commissary supplies ice, meats, bre 
pies, éakes, ice-cream and groceries of 
kinds, as well as laundry service. 

“The value of commodities sold during 
year aggregated 83, 735.607. 11. 

By the end of June, 1910, the Commiss 
business had grown to an annual “tc 


* 
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of 8 1. 16. 81, The report of the 
nanma Railroad for that wear gives the fol- 
eine comprehensive analysis of prices: “in 
twe of the eotstantly advancing wholesale 
irket, we nre towday selling goods cheaper 
w during any period of our operations ... 
th the exception of pork produets, on which 
sodvanee in price (wholesale) within the 
t year has been phenomenal.” 

The Commissary, first launched by tha 
uls of departments of the Panama Railroad 
supply Heir imurediate families with gro 
ios from the States, hus never stepped 
wing. Besides its buying and selling ac- 
ities, it runs a large factory with à daily 
produet of 200 gallons of ream. It has 
bakery, which puts out every day about 
von loaves of broad, and 400 pounds af 
yo During the month of June, Tes, the 
dél laundry plant of the Commissary han- 
„ IAS pieces. The printing tablish- 
ut sends out ever 2,000,000 pieces 4 month, 
delivery) system handles elose to 2,500 
vkages of ive and cold-storage foods a diy. 
It is indeed a modern department ste 
woof the Commissiry announcements 
ns stich diverse articles as: sugared al- 
muds, white linen duck; ladies’ patent leather 
ws, “Drier pipes, baseball gloves, teeth- 
rings for babies. The Canal employees 
ike about ninety per cent of all their pur- 
isos through the Commissary. 

In one respect the Commissary is not like 
"modern department store.” Tt does not 
| shoddy cloth nor adulterated food. 

his restriction is also a violation of our 
wpted theory of business. Despite the ven- 
blo traditions of trade, despite the fact that 
ating u enstomer was EAE ns legiti- 
te business as far hack as Ancient Rome, 
r government has turned ft hac i the old 
al maxim of “Caveat Emptor, In buy- 
t the Commissary insists that it shall not 
cheated and in selling it goes to unheard 
lengths in safeguarding the interests of 
» buyers. 


IE PRICE OF STEAK Goes Down 


» 


It does not sound like “good business. 
wertheless, the price of beefstenks has been 
ng steadily dowu-—and other things in pro- 
tion—Just at the time when * The Cost of 
ing has been seroplaning most dizzily in 
States. 
The Canal Rerord says that this reduetion 
the price of ment has been mude possible 
economies offected in the commissary sys- 
Mm A careful study does not reveal a sin- 
economy which is peculiarly Isthmian. Tn 
t the cost of labor and transportation is 
bar there than at home. These economies 
inherent in the cooperative system and 
just as practical 49 degrees North as they 
Y degrees North. 
Every year about two thousand men, who 
» worked on the Canal, come back to the 
ites. All of them will be home in a few 
irs. Our orthodox economists are going to 
a hard time persuading these men that 
‘ernment enterprise—as compared to indi- 
ual initiative—is necessarily inefficient, ex- 
vagant and dishonest. The women from 
Catal Zone will find it hard to believe 
t there is sufficient sanctity in the right of 
middleman to his profit to justify the high 
t of living. 
Many people ot home are urging coopera- 
> buying. municipal trading and the exten- 
u of government ownership. As a rule we 
n our back on such propositions, And our 
il argument in rejecting them is that they 
un-Ameriean, 
Jown at Panama our men are demonstrat- 
that the Spirit of American Enterprise is 
ver than “individual initiative” — that 
ch-marking things ean be aecomplished 
n when individual activity fails. 
This is the lesson of Panama, The facts of 
case force us to revise our old judgment. 
ollective activity this new force which 
are developing with such amazing suecess 
the Tropies, which we, Americans, have 
ried further than any other nation—is 
rth considering as a means of solving our 
ems at home. 
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Fortune-Seekers Win in New 


Western Canada Towns 
Write for Big Free Book, “A Chain of Opportunities in Grand Trunk Pacific Towns” 


In tgt3 the last spike will be driven on the There aie splendid openings for general stores, 
Grant Tek Pocitic, Canada’s oveun-lo-ocean res, hardware stores, grocery stores, meat 
line that has opened new worlds of opportunity markets, shoe stores, barber shops, laundries, 
fur men of push awl ee furniture stores, millinery stores, repair and black- 

Vie hne from Winnipeg to the Rocky Moun- smith shops, lumber vards, etc., ete. The trade 
tains is completed, with a network of branches of thriving communities is there—welting. 
tapping milhons ul aeres of the righest wheat land 
on the continent. Move than How They Grow 

Town-building goes forward with remarkable 

100 New Towns rapidity in Western Canada, The rate of growth 

have sprung into existence to meet the demand seems incredible, yet here 
for market favilitles on the lines of the Grand 12 Western Canada Towns wrew 500'; In 1010 


Trunk Pache These hundred rapidly growing e q in 1910 
towns are calling for men. 2 ya o Ia 1910 


re the actual facts 


. . Ine Canadian Government is constantly issuing 
10,000 Business Openings new maps of the Dominion because of the hun 
Right now they need, most of all, armies of dreds of new towns and the thousands of miles of 
carpenters, brickluvers, stone masons, plumbers, new railroads. 
electricians, mechanics, laborers, (skilled or un- l'he tremendous activity in town building typi- 
skilled), There ate opportunities for school fies the spirit of Western Canada—the spirit of 
teachers, lawvers, physicians, clerks, bookkeepers. Achievement conquering the Last Best West. 


Are You Looking for a Real Opportunity ? 


1 Trunk Vavific Railway will be gladly supplied 
by W vos interests you. ar? 
7 mbes ft ge ahead with themi 
In wri on further particalars e i or trade, give Your 
age and state Whether married! or single, These (acts ng you where to go, ts) 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 


G. U. RYLEY, Land Commissioner Or ) TRANSCONTINENTAL TOWNSITE co., Ltd. 
Room 302, Unica Station, Winnipeg, Canada Ý | Agents, Room 302, 268 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 


AGENTS! new Business 


REMARKABLE OFFER READ EVERY WORD 


Investigate this phenomenal opportunity to make money. Sells on sight. 
Actual experience not necessary. 100% PROFIT, Everybody enthusiastic. 
Irresistible selling proposition. I want live agents, ge its and mane 
angers at once everywhere, No charge for territory, 


This is Your Opportunity 


il. fame the blg income « e wh wuld’! gri there, simply 
make an carves! effort suoress 6 Yunes havent pun 
etek, Every tele amare 
Milos come 


Information in regard to new towns on the varians Hines of The Gr 
equest JE this Weel ute the 
dy, de ee Western oneta | 
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Diners p for motion picture plays rapidly increasing; 
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ASS'D M.P. SCHOOLS 706 Chica: 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
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ROSENTHAL'S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
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HIRAM BARTON 
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OUR ¿5000 DEALERS” THROUGHOUT THE 


ARE READY TO TAKE - YOUR: ORDE 


Take up our Course on Electrical Instruments and Meters 
COMPETENT METER MEN COMMAND SUCH SALARIES. 
Instruments and Meters are used wherever Electricity is used, hence 


Competent Meter Men are Always in Demand, 
for Every Lighting Plant Must Have Them. 


The work pleasant. Easy to learn from our Complete Course Ask lor handsome booklet telling all about this pleasant 
and profitable work h's FREE 


FORT WAYNE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


BIA SHOAFF BLDG, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
—— —ſe of ls Kad 


Stay Where You Are, Own Your aa 
Farm, Make 3 Certain Profits 


on Our Guaranteed Income Plan 


HIS is the only guaranteed income and land ownership plan offered Lo 

day—through 6% Owne rship Certificates, Be absolutely protected wi 

cach dollar you inv est—on easiest payments drawing 6%, interest iust 
anteed from the start—ulso draw one-half share cash protits each year [rom 
rich crops which we raise for you—and also own for your future thy fam! 
increasing cash market value of your furm, 


6% Interest to You on Your Easy Payments 
One-half Share of Cash Profits on Rich Cro 
All the Fast-Increasing Value of Your arin 


We do all the work. Our expert Holland farmers operate the farm you buy on onha? 
cropshare basis, if you do not wish to go there now or in the future, acan beio now be 
taking one $100 Ownership Certificate, or more, atunly slo down and $5 per month, 


Winter Garden Farms 


CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST CO., Trustees 


Fach Ownership Certificate represents 1 acre in Winter Garden Farms. Five 
of these Certificates may be exchanged by you ut any time for a deed to 5 nores, 14 
for 10 acres nd up, in multiples of five, Each dollar you poy draws gusranteed 
QS interest continuously; until you Want to live on or operate vour farm. Less tham 
300 farms of i acres each nre now offered. This is the richest land lo America, 
raising winter vegetables and fruits for gorthern markets. 

You get clear title deed from the largest and strongest tithe and trust company 
In the world, with which we bave placed this land in trust 

By Investigat.on-from nr engineer reports—femn U. 
Agricultural reporta -maps—photographs—a A cash erop Ma 
and testimontals from prominent northern ln men, AS Wr 
Orleans ami sout business men, you will find that the officers of th pas 
our plan, aml fhe op-n-yrar land self offer the most profitable opportunity far 
safe Investment in farma anywhere today. 


Men and Women on Salary and 
Keen Business Men are Investing Here 


We want all to be absolutely satisfied by most careful Investigation before Investing a dollar, 
Write for our books explaining all—or call, There less than 900 peros now offered in Winter 
Garden Farms and it ts ths best and lart big tract oo water froot, with all water transportation, 
within 10 miirs of New Orieans' market and rall and water Wie} docks, Tocavold disappoint- 
ment, wo advise you not to delay Investigation. If not aatiated wur proof It will coat you noth 
ing. Write today to reserve your share, or to get all tante and books free anil Investigate fully. 


sommes eee « « NEW ORLEANS NETHERLANDS COMPANY «+ #2 e006 = 
2 References: Chicago Title and Trust Co., Trustee. 
We can refer you to the oldest and strongest National Bank in Chicago as to owr responsibility. 


1329 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, IIl. 


Wack Space on Map Shows Our tiles, Only 
10 Miles from New Orleans 000 Biles Nearer 
the Sew Panama Conal Than Any Uther U.S. Port, 


TOWN LOT 


Firet buyers of 5 acres or 
more get first choice of 


tiful Lake © 
only 100 town 
Share tn this special ofe! 7. 
First Inquiry buyers get 
first cholce. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN HOME TRIO 


By special arrangements with the publishers you can secure Success Macazine and The Narioxal. 


Post, The People’s Home Journal and The Pictorial Review for twelve months, each to one or 
different addresses new or renewal orders, tor only $1.90. Send all orders and remittances to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 29 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Speeches of Woodrow Wil: 


these matters would insure a universal m 
consideration of the matter from one en 
of the country to the other and woul 
by that means redeem the reputation « 
a great profession aud set American si 
ciety forward a whole generation in i 
struggle for an equitable adjustment i 
its difficulties. 


A New Tyre or Executive 


Our executive officers, State and natio 
must, he believes, bear a large share of 
task of securing progressive legislation : 

The increasing dependence of the com 
try upon its executive officers is thrus 
ing upon them a double function. The 
must undertake the business of agit) 
tion, that is to say, the business of forn 
ing and leading opinion, and it wi 
not be very effectual or serviceable fe 
them to do that unless they take th 
next step and make bold to formula 
the measures by whieh opinion is | 
be put into effect. What the result « 
this will he upon our forms of govert 
mental procedure we can only conjectur 

But one thing is plain, it puts a treme 

dous responsib upon executives Ah 

at the same time brings them out int 
such a blazing light of publicity that the 
ore vhecked as they never were checke 
before in the exercise of their prerog: 
tives. Their new powers, if they be nes 

are not powers of compulsion; they a 

only powers of Jewlership. They cann: 

oblige legislatures to curry out their di 

cisions, They van only seek to lend an 

instruet publie opinion. Their strongt 
is nothing except when their fellow eit 

zens agree with them and stand Lack t 

them in the great business of politics. 


Governor Wilson is a Democrat and ther 
a theory, at least partially based upon f 
that the Democratic Party is jealously sol 
ous of the rights of the States, In his 
dress Lefore the Conference of Governor: 
Frankfort, Kentucky, Dr. Wilson refuses 

wept the States’ rights doctrine witl 
qualification : 

The organization of business has b 
come more centralized, vastly more ce 
tralized than the political organizntic 
of the country itself. Corporations has 
come to cover greater arenas than State 
have come to live under a greater vario 
of laws than the citizen itself, have e 
celled States in their budgets and loome 
bigger than whole commonwealths 
their influence over the lives and fo 
tunes of entire communities of me 
Centralized business has built up va 
structures of organization and equipmer 
which overtop all States and seem 
have no match or competitor except t) 
Federal government itself, which was n 
intended for such competitions. Amid 
a confused variety of States and statut 
stands now the Colossus of business; un 
form, concentrated, poised upon a sing 
plan; governed not by votes, but by cot 
mands, seeking, not service, but profits 


“The States,” he said in his Lincoln, 
braska, address, “ must fill in the detail, 1 
undertake the regulation which adjusts 
terprise to the daily life of the commu: 
must see to it that there is no essential 
tagonism between the use of wealth and 
development of a wholesome life, that 
gates of every opportunity are kept open, 
men are everywhere free to work, that « 
munities are protected against disease, 
ticular classes against the crushing bur 
of certain kinds of labor, that the streams 
utilized as the sources of power and ref; 
ment, that the forests are conserved wi 
their borders, that the resources which o 
to be common are not monopolized and 
exclusively for private benefit and profit. 
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Among the duties left to the State govern- 
ment is that of lookin after the interest of 
its workingmen. In his inuugural address he 
took advanced ground upon the question of 
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labor legislation: 


We vull these questions of employers’ 
linhility, questions of workingmen's com- 
peusation, hut those terms do not suggest 
quite the whole matter, There is some- 
thing very new and very biz and very 
complex about these new relations of cnp- 
ital and labor, A new economic society 
hos sprung up, and we must effect a new 
set of adjustments, We must not pit 
power agaist weakness, The employer 
is generally in our day, as T have said, 
tot an individual, but a powerful group 
Of individuals, and yet the workingman 
ik still, under our existing law, an indi- 
vidual when dealing with his employer, 
in cause of ent, for example, or of 
loss or of illness, ns well ns in every con- 
traetual relationship. We must have a 
workingmióós compensation net whieh 
will not put upon him the burden of fight- 
ing powerful composite employers to ob- 
tain his rights, but whieh will give him 
his rights without suit, dircetly, and 
without contest, by automatic operation 
of law, us if of a law of insurance, 


Corporations Have No Rieut To 


Privacy 


But when we have once more taken the 
government into our own hands, what then? 
How shall we deal with the evonomic evils 
that confront us, with the trusts, for exam- 
ple? Governor Wilson, in his Indianapolis 
made most emphatically the point 


uddres 
that the corporations have none of the rights 
of private individuals and must be treated 
solely as the public welfare demands: 


A modern joint stock corporation can 
not in any proper sense he said to base 
its rights and powers upon the principles 
of private property, Tts powers are wholly 
derived from legislation, It possesses 
them for the convenience of business at 
the sufferance of the public. Its stock 
is widely owned, passes from hand to 
hand, brings multitudes of mew inte its 
shifting partnerships and connects it with 
the interests and the investments of 
whole communities, It is a segment of 
the public; bears no analogy to a part- 
nership or to the processes by whieh pri- 
vate property is safeguarded and man- 
aged, and should not be suffered to af- 
forl any covert whatever to those who 
are managing it. Tts management is of 
public and general concern, is in a very 
proper sense everybody's business. 


Ile has aroused great interest und some 
eriticiem by his strictures on the so-called 
money trust. The following is quoted from 
his Harrisburg address: 


Tue Perit IN a Money Trust 


The plain faet is that the control of 
eredit is dangerously concentrated in this 
country, The money reseurees of the 
country are not at the command of. those 
who do not submit to the direction and 
domination of small groups of capitalista, 
who wish to koop the economie develop- 
ment af the country tider their own eye 
and guidance. The prent monopoly in 
this country is the money monopoly. So 
long as that exists our old variety and 
freedom and individual energy of dovol- 
opment are out of the question. The iu- 
dustrial nation is controlled by its system 
of credit. Our <ystom of credit is con- 
centrated, The growth of the nation, 
therefore, and all our activities are in the 
hands of a fow men who, even if their no- 
tion be honest and intended for the pub- 
lie interest, uro necessarily concentrated 
upon the great undertakings in which 
their own money is involved aud who 
necessarily, he every reason of their limi- 
tutions, chill aud check and destroy gona- 
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Pecos Valley 


(NEW MEXICO) 
will ship this year about eight 
thousand carloads alfalfa and 


apples, worth two and one-half 
million dollars. 


Shipments of other fruit, cotton, 
wool and live-stock will total 
several million dollars more. 


Why not get a farm there yourself? 


Do you realize what a farm in the irrigated valleys of the 
West means? It insures independence, comfort a bank 
account for yon and vours, It means a better home. a s hler 
vullok, greater prosperity for yourself, 4 better educativa 
and enlarged opportunity for the children, 

Voa can aptam all tis in the Pecos Valley of New Mexivo 
Soil, climate and seasons are just right Water for tigation 
19 abundant from artesian wells, within a restricted distriv ; 
fre private anid community pimping plants, and itom gravity 
canals, anise the attesian belt 

Tau yuejects of the United States Reclamation Service are 
in this valley, 

The soil af the Pecos Valley is deep and rich In all essen- 
tial plant foots 

Pecos Valley apples are eagerly sought in Eastero aud 
European markets. 

The famous pen-green allalla grown 
manda a premiun Wherever offered for su 

Pears and peaches, grapes nnd snail fruit, grain and garden 
truck, melons and cantaloups all bear bounthully and return 
a handsome protit for the time, ey and money invested 

The spie climate anil abundant sunshine puts colur 
It crops grown, 
uy lund to-day, with water developed, at from 
$75 an acre and up. Land without developed water muy be 
had for as low as $5 or $10 an acre 

Mort of this lamt is sold on liberal terms, 
small cash payment 

The new settler wets a hearty 
schools, good neighbors and gourd 

The average holding is small 

The orchard homes are near one another, su you won't be 
lonesome, 

Thave a booklet that tells the story of the Pecos Valley lu 
simple, readable style 

Want you to hav topy. 
Write to me to-day and use this coupon, 


it this valley còm- 


requiring unly a 
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He finds gocd 
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C. L. SEAGRAVES, 
General Colonization Agent, A., T. & S. F. Ry., 
2248 RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, ILL.: - 
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FLORENCE MFG. CO, 
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Man. 
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Win This $1200 CONTEO 


Thousands Already Won— Going on Daily CENERALE ANR ko Penge men can | 


Ger. Tir IMPROVED CAN. 
Ten People Get $40,000.00 Ex 
They Tell You How to Win 


MANTLE LAMP revolu- 

Far superior to electricity, 

lino at 1-10 the cost, Burner 

te ali lamps, Safe; clean; odorless 

Í nues With or da eat ot Pena frani 

perna a y ac i pronounced by State of Pennsylvania 

TE ed 61880 2c dai, EFFICIENT LIGHT FOUND." Nat in 
$51.50 In 15 minutes, $500 ln 11 days; Korstad 
(Minn, solicitor) $2212 in ? weeks; Sevegne N. Y, 
tolegrapher) $100 dally. Not a fairy tale, fake or 
hiwobag, but proven de lte true „ sworn 

statements, Government patronage, eatesmen, 


Uonizes old methods 
ga ast lem or 


jurious to eyes or health. reatest seller known 

Wo want a few more live men in open territory 
CANCMESTER LIGHT COMPANY 

Dept. 5. 204 N. State St, Chicezo 
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THE MAGIC STORY 


By Frederick Van Rennselaer Dey 


Eight years ago this story first appeared in Src- 
cess MAGAzIiÑg. It was published in book form, 
but was never given a wide circulation, Notwith- 
standing this fact, the “Magic Story” has made its 
own way by mouth to-mouth advertising, until to- 
day there are literally thousands of men and women 
in this country who know it and love it, 


Judaes, bankers. Wusel s, famed institutions, local 

Al da) eurc Costs nothing to Investigate. This 

M. asses  Figantie money-making content po longer controlled 
J by a few- now open to any bonest, industrious 


man or woman. Hig money male by mechan= 
les, clerks, farmers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
people from ati walks of ie, Experience, capital, 
business training Unnecessary. You can own, 
uperate and control same private enterprise that 
braucht Wilson (hunker) 3000 In 30 days; Hosp 
(agent) $1654 in 74 days: Oviatt (mininter) Eh 
HOW. Rogers (surveyor) $8400; Juell (clerk) $ë- 
000; Hoard (doctor) S7200: Hart (farmer) $7000, 
sehieleher (minister) 4195 frst 12 hours, Hun- 
dreds sharing similar prosperity — banking money, 
buying homes, automobiles Don't wonder, Same 
appointment si ould mran same money for you — same power, 
prominence, dignity, respect, Influence, Hise to bat earnings, wage 
freedom, ownership and private monopoly. Knoning the reason 
dispels all doub Wonderful, but true. Strange Invention 
gives every bom throom for only 66.40; excels others cost- 
be, kme. buckets, wash rags, sponges. 
bathroom with hot or cold running water, 
So epergizes water, one gollan ampie: rear 
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Crispettes 
Built This 


I | stand ready to help 


APA EA other men to make good; 
held, Ohia. 

Thk mine SAA IA men who have 
delicious confection enabled me to de tt business hopes; 

My Popcorn Crivpette Machine made me a rich man Any who anx- 


did con make a dot of money, Lam 
No reason why ebe, 


other man ho y ella 
Just a common, everyday sori at e belle 


de any better than you 


Write me ae T'U fell yaw bow T bolt wy big 
tell you just how L weet abowt how you can de the same 


ious to make 
lots of 
money. 


fem PH 
Tl you follow instruetions you should make imire money this fall ant 
winter thas you ever dreamed of Somew b in your fown dere ia a 
small storm a half-store or a litte nook even a store Wiadowewhere you 
ven setup your machine anid make mues, You can atartat home if you wish. 


Every Time You Take In A Nickel You 
Make Almost Four Cents Profit 


all to yourseli, I furuiah £ secret formula for making Crimpettes : 
So you aape competition, People buy and buy amt buy Popoora 
g ‘They're so different so tasty and tempting, folke want more and 


You'll faye a good 161 
H's different (rag: any 1d 
Cilepettes versmes of the 
more of them, 


To my Uteratore Ttall gow all alo themy about men who hare made big money with the machine, anu 
the men tell yny how hey did it. It's were Interesting reading 

Making money len't mently os haru os Harema. Hall of ows te in making the start 
nerve, judginent anda geil pupas, I've gat the propos. tun 
Pur the three bygether a ud le mes, as Ilid 
Get me eters, end te alone of the a whe ave making 
Wrile iey 


W. Z. LONG, 384 High Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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ine economie freedom. This is the gre 
est question of all and to this statesn 
must address themselves with an earn 
determination to serve the long fut 
and the true liberties of men, 


New Jersey's Governor has very little 
pathy with the prevailing practice of be 
ing up special private interests by mea 
the tariff law. To quote again fron 
Indianapolis address: 


Of course the chief triumph of coma 
tee work, of covert phrase and un 
plained elassification, is the tariff ! 
Ever since the passage of the outrage 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law our people h 
been discovering the concealed meani 
and purposes which lay hidden in 
They are diseovering item by item | 
deeply and deliberately they were decei 


and cheated. This did not happen 
accident; it eame about by design, 
elaborated, secret design. Questions 


upon the floor in the Honse and Sen 
were not frankly or truly answered ; 
an elaborate piece of legislation 
foisted on the country whieh could 
possibly have passed if it had been e 
prehended by the whole country. 


The Democratic Party's Op 


TUNITY 

Governor Wilson has reason to be gr 
to the non-partizan sentiment in this 
try, both for his eleetion as Governor m 
his present standing before the people. 
venizing the non-partizan nature of hi: 
gram, he vet maintains that his own pa 
best fitted to carry it out. To quote 
from his remarks in Kansas City: 


In both the great national parties tl 
are men who feel this ardor of prog: 
and of reform, and in both parties tI 
are men who hold back, who struggle 
restrain change, who do not underst 
it or whe have reason to fear it. 
doubtedly the present moment offer 
greater and larger opportunity to 
Democratic Party than to the Republi 
Party, but this is not because there 
not men in the Republican Party | 
have devoted their whole intelligence 
energy to necessary reform, but beer 
the Democratic Party as a whole is f 
to move and te net than the Republi 
is and is held back by a smaller 
weaker hody of representatives of 
things that are and have been. 


New Jersey's Governor has been ca 
radical, but instead of denying the char 
insists that we remember that the real 
ing of the word is “ going to the root.” 

On the other hand he does not feel th 
standpatters ure entitled to the exclusi 
of the word conservative: 


T will not permit without challenge 
men who are holding back, the men 
are afraid of the people, to use the lu 
some word conservative“ and appro 
ate that to themselves, T maintain | 
those of us who believe in the so 
radical program are intelligent cons 
atives, and they are the unintellis 
vonservatives, The distinetion whie 
make is that time-old distinction betu 
Liberals and Tories—between men 
van move and men who are such E 
bons that they cannot forget unt! 
and cannot learn anything, because 
so-called standpatter is a man whe 
fooling himself to the top of his b 
I suppose a man on un ive-thoe in the, 
tie region thinks he is standing still, 
he is not, There is a great drift of 
universe under him. T suppose the 
ulla conservatives suppose they 
standing where their fathers were. 1 
ure doing nothing of the kind. bee: 
the country is not where their fat 
were, 


Nor d 


ss Governor Wilson confin 
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tion. Too, must be removed from the 
nacion of auonied interests, ‘The follow 
„ reminiscent of his struggle for greater 
rue in the administration of Princeton 
versity: 
Who constitute the trastoos your 
jversities? For the most part, the men 
large wealth and of important vorpo- 
w connections. Do you resli that 
so gentlemen of large wealth and great 
rute connections, po matter how 
post they ure, as those that 1 have had 
de with have been seruptlonsly honest 
m no matter how well disposed toward 
o progress of education. and mest of 
m are very well disposmd toward the 
gress of eduention; nevertheless have 
metiender point of view with regard to 
norican life that is not the proper point 
view for young men in Atneriea to be 
wiht up under? 


of 


if DEMOCRACY OF THE BIBLE 


religion. also, he sees the manifestation 
his spirit of democracy. "The following 
extract from his inspiring address at 
Jenver Auditorium upon" The Bible und 


r: 


There are kings upon the pages of 
ripture, but do yon think of muy king 
Seripture as anything else than n mere 
wf Thore was the grent king David, 
a line blessed hecanse the line from 
eh should spring our Lord and Sa- 
me, a oman marked in the history of 
mkind as the chosen instrument of 
al to do justice and exalt righteousness 
the people, 

But what does this Bible do for David? 
ws it utter eulogies upon him? Does 
conceal his faults and magnify his vir- 
Does it set him up as n grent 
tesman would be set up in a modern 
graphy! No, the book in whieh his 
nals are written strips the mask from 
wid, strips every shred of counterfeit 
d concealment from him and shows 
m us indeed, an instrument of God, 
ta sinful and selfish oom, aud the ver- 
tof the Bible is that David, like other 
mo was one day to stand tinked before 
judgment seat of God and be judged 
tas a king, but as a man. Isn't this 
„ book of the people? Ts there any 
in in this Holy Seripture who is ex- 
ipted from the common standard and 
lement? How these pages teem with 
„ masses of mankind! Are these the 
nols of the grent? These are the an- 
la of the people—of the commen ran 
men. 


pst 


TIMISM BUT NOT COMPLACENCY 


+ always comes back to this, to faith in 
rass of the people, not only in their hon- 
but alse in their intelligent vonserva- 


"he American people,” he says, “are too 
“te run wrong. When you combine the 
t American people you combine all inter- 
and in order to get this aceumulated 
vou must de the just and equitable 
2. The people of America, the body of 
wople, are absorbed in business, in legiti- 
‘business, They are earning their liv- 
y their brains and the sweat of their 
and you eannet make a mob out of ma- 
Iof that sort. You cannot make a reck- 
passionate foree out of a body of sober 
le earning their living in a free country.” 
ith in the people, and a joyous, mili- 
voufidence in their ultimate victory, 

% not allow yourselves to be dismayed,” 
‘id to his lieutenants in the New Jersey 
boss campaign. "You see where this 
nine is entrenched, It looks like a real 
vss, Tt looks as if real men were inside, 
| they had real guns, Go and touch it. 
ou house of cardboard. ‘These are imita- 
hosts. These are playthings that lonk 
guns. Go and put your shoulder against 
thing aud it will collapse,” 


pirr yoge 


IEA OR some long time | have been promising myself to write up my 
[ | good friend, Mr, Henry Dickson of Chicago, and 1 have not 
l | forgotten, 

| F 

e 


Mr. Dickson is teaching n Science or System, which ever you 
choose to call it, which 1 believe is of more importance than 
the entire curriculum of your modern college. 

Mr. Dickson teaches memory. 

Good Memory is necessary to all achievement. 

1 know a man who is filty-five years old. He is a graduate of three col- 
leges. But this man is neither bright, interesting, learned 
nor profound, 

de's a dunce. 

And the reason is that he cannot remember. 
out his notes and his reference literature, he is helpless. 

His mind isa sieve through which sinks to nowhere the 
stuff that he pours iu at the top. 


SS => OD 


Education is only what you remember. 

Every little while in business | come across 
a man who has a trained memory, and 
he is a joy to my soul, 

He is a general manager of a great cor- 
poration in a Western city. He never misses 
a face. If he sees you once that's enough. 
The next time he'll call you by name, inquire 
about the folks at home. 

He told me how he did it. 
that he studied memory-train- 
ing with Prof, Dickson of Chi- 
cago. Also, he said a lot of 


Without bis notes be Is 
Letpless 


You must put 
your brain 
through a few 
easy exercises 
regularly to dis- 
cover its capac- 
ity, You will 
be surprised, 
when you go 
about it the right way, to know 
how quickly it responds to you 

‘To the man or woman whose 
memory plays tricks, 1 espec- 
ially recommend that you write 
to Prof. Dickson to send you 
his literature. It will cost you 
nothing, and if his credentials 
and recommendations and the 
facts he sets forth do not con- 
vince you, you are not to be convinced, 

You do not know when you will be called 
to stand on your feet and tell what you know; 


With- 


Education ls only what you 
remember 


Me never miners a Taco 


He told me 


AS 


nice things ahout Prof. Dick- i then and there a trained memory would hel 
son, that 1 hesitate to write “J N Tp I — x * E 
down here lest my good friend 60 „* ss 2] 
Dickson object, 4 \ Mezel 
2 — , * i 
ee a $ i | You've sympathized with the little gin 


who stuttered her piece.“ But you've wept 


It you want w enlarge 


ae here the” for the strong man who stammered and sucked 
pame with your mind 
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This Dickson System of 
Memory-Train- y 
ing is very | 
simple, If you | | 
e — 
hy ue 
M 
es ET 
AN 
ITA 


The wan wheee memory 
plays tricks 


airand gurgled ice water and forgot, and sat 
down in kindly silence. In the child it was embarrassment, 
but in the adult it was a bad memory 

Write aud ask Prof. Dickson co tell you how he trains the 
memory. 


want to enlarge 
your arm you 
exercise it. The 
same with your 
mind, 


o Aygllow to Gel a FREE Copy of This Book 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 


Prise 
796 
Send ms free Booklet, “How to Remember," 


Dickson School of Memory 
itoriam Bid¢., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OPPORTUNITIES csetezcaeees 


O` this page a number of progressive cities and organizations state briefly the advantages they 

have to ofer. All issue printed matter containing trustworthy facts and answering many 
questions. If you write the American Cities Publicity Bureau, stating your business requirements 
or occupation, booklets, statistical tables, maps and other literature regarding any community you 
may designate will be mailed {ree of charge, If the particular city or section in which you are 
interested is not represented here, the Bureau will undertake to secure the information you re- 
quire. You may write each advertiser direct if you prefer, but you will save time and postage 
by addressing Frank E. Morrison, Mgr., AMERICAN CITIES PUBLICITY BUREAU, 29 E. 22d St., New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


The periodicals in these offers may be sent to one or 
different addresses. If you only want one or two publications, 
join in with your friends, thus dividing the cost of the Club. 


THE SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE EITHER NEW OR 
RENEWALS. All magazines are sent one full year direct 
from the publishers’ office to the subscribers in the United 
States, Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Canadian and foreign postage rates given upon application 
upon any publication. 


The present SUCCESS cubscribers can order their own 
subscriptions to be extended for one year, or enter another 
subscription to some friend. 
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CLASS 8 Price 
Boys World ¿$ .50 
Everyday Housekeeping a 50 
Ladies World 50 
Tropa Home Journal aa 50 


Modern Prisa 
Good Hiusekeepinz and Cosmopolitan 270 
Metropolitun Margarine . view and SUC 
Everyday House! 

Journal and SUCCESS 


Pearson's aa Hampton's ee Home 


Deslener or Modern Priscilla and SUCCESS, $ 
Ladies” World, poden Priveliia, Pictorial Re 
‘ 
i rta . CLASS 9 Beantifal Pictorial Review and Housekeeper and SUCCESS 
ean Muy or Litto Fulks or Cosmopolitan MeCalta Magazine 1 30 Harper's Magazine or Weekly ind SUCCESS 
SUCCESS aos Wott Mothers Magasin so | or any other? Physical 
Ladis World, Modern Prisellla and Pierorial New Ides. 50 Cl 45 Everybe 
MAGAZINE teview 10 uss 4) Current Literstore or Independent or ee of 
Current Literature ur Review ul Moviows or CLASS 12 magazine H we and SUCCESS 
Lippinrol + 7 33 
or any other! century Rae Nee oe 375 with Harper's Bazar and SUCCESS 
Modern Priscilla 73 Outing and SUCCESS 


Ladies World and SUCCESS 


magnzine Woman's Home Companion and American 


with Everyday Mousekeeping or People's Home CLASS 16 House Besutital or Outing and SUCCESS 
Journat Mack Cat We $1.00 Everybody's apd SUCCESS 
Designer or Modera Priseilla Boy's Magazine 100 Harper's M 
Alue Bow Green Book or Hed Book Detineator 1,00 Housekeeper and SUCCESS 
Sele ntine of Smart Set Housekeeper 100 Pictorial Ladies” World, Modera Priscilla and SUCCESS 
e Marper's Weebly ur North Judge's Library 1.00 Ladies World and SUCCESS 
Judge's Quarterly 1 00 Current Literatur 


Ludepweden: or Review of 


Review 


Lacie Monthy 0 50 Hoviews anii SUC 


Pletorial They lew 100 American Boy and Ui 5 
Uverydas Popular Electricity 100 f or any other Physical Culture and SUC 
Ladi” W Professional & Amateur Photog- Class 16 Pearson's Magazine and SUCCESS 
People’ s Harpers M ye or Weekly and SUCC raphy 1.00 Everyday Housekeeping or People's Home 
Physical Culture aod SUCCERS Progress 100 magazine Journal and SUCCESS 


Lads Wortd 


Priscila Pictorial Uncle Remus . 1.00 
CLASS 17 

American Hoy y 

American Primary Teacher 

Children’s Maguzine 

polar 


Home with Harper’s Basar or Metropolitan and SUCUESS 


Journal 
with 


eview and AUCC (as 

SUOCESS 

Everybody's and SUCCES 4 

House Berutifal or Outing and SUCCT Ss 


Designer or Modern Priscilla and SUCCESS: 
SUCCESS., 
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can or Woman's Iome Companion and 
SUCCESS 3 
Design. of Modernu Priscila and SUCC RSS 
Harper's Dasar and 1 American or Woman's Home Companion and 
SUCCESS © 
Ladies’ World, Modera Priscilla, Pictorial Re 
View And SUCCES 


Pictorial Review and Housekeeper and SUCCESS 
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Pictorial 88 and Houmokeeper atid SUCCESS 


Class 17 \ Howse Beautiful or Outing or Suburban 1 ite 
E Eunset Maensmo or Woman's Home Companion 


Harper's Bazar and SUCCESS | 


Cluss 20 
Modera Priscilla and CN 


magazine 


Everyday Housekeeping and SUCCESS 


Ladies” World and SUCCE 
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SUCCES j SUCCESS 4 1 
cr] Recs rail Pkt eves oe cc CLASS 20 Pearson's: Y Tanga haein oc Worn aaa | § 
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SUCCESS Harper's Bazar veces $1.25 Magazine Pictorial Review and Housekeeper and SUC 
Metropolitan Magazine 1.50 CESS a 

z x Marper'a M > Pearson's Mogazine,.. — 1M or any other Current Literature or Independent or Review of 
or any other Ainsloe's very benz, EN E 

daa Harper's Bazar and SUCE CLAS: pine or People’s Home 
Class N Designer or p s22 magazine Journal and SUCCESS ` yo ert 
magazine American Bi Alinutee’# Magazine $1.50 Physical Culture and SUCCRSS : 
with Everyday American Magazine 1.50 with House Beautiful or Outing and SUCCIES 4 
Journal ami SU : Etude 150 American Boy and SUCCESS ; 1 
Current Literature ur Independent or Review of Everybody's Magazine. 1.50 Ainslee’s and SUC al 3 
Reviews and SUCCES ae esa een $ 5 Designer or Modern Priscilla and BUCCESS s 
zarten Magazine Ladies’ World and SUCCESS 5 

Physical Culture and BUCCESS Hampton's Magazine 1.50 

e Mistrian „ 1.50 American or Woman's Home Companion and 
Metro litan House Reautitu' or Outing and SUCCESS National Magasihe 1.50 SUCCESS : q 
po! 8 Revon and Hows 51 por and SUCCESS Shert Styles i 50 Harper's Hazar und SUCCESS s 
. warsin's Maguaine ond SUCCESS Sunset Magazine 10 Harper's Magazine or Weekly and SUCCESS 4 

e Har * 3 OF SUCCESS r Sunset 8 E 

pera Marazins or Weekly and SUCCESS Veetinival Wartet Ww SUCCESS 1 
Current Litcratare or Independent we Keview ut Tr 1 Designe or Modera Priscilla und SUCO NAS ‘ 
or any other and SCE vows Home Companion 1w Magazine Phyalcal Culture and t C l. . i 

Current Literature or Independent or Review of 
with „ Journal and SUCE Fis Class 22 Reviews and SUCCESS 3 
Madera Priscilla, Pictorial Ite- magazine House Bea tiful or Outing and SUCCESS 4 


Pictorial Review and Housekeeper and 1 CESS 


with Ladies’ World, Modern Mrisviila, Pietorial Re- 


Ryeryhoty'y and SUCUERSS 
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Chiss 20 | meatier eat 


el : 
KUCUR 65 . 3 
. Pictorial Review and Housekenper and SUCCESS 6 Current keratu, ki 8 Alnaleo's and SU 8 CESS. 1 
linea! Propo X t Weekly $ 3 A 
De tor Harmer, Nasir or Metropolitan Magazine and es = y SoD Ladies’ Worta and SUCCESS 
p jer P 1 w 
or any other J Pearson's Magatine and SUCCESS 65 Observer (ne - 
1 A Current Literature or Independent t Recrestion 92 100 CE 
Clauss 16 ‘i Reviews and SUCCESS nia 10 Movies at Reviews y ao 1 4 Harper's Magazine or Weekty and SUCCESS | 
mugazino Howe He sutifal of Outing and SUCCESS 50 World Work KELU Moure Beautiful or Outing and RU CUERS ; 
171. People’s Home Journal and SUCUESS vo (Add We to Club Price) American — Woman's Home Companion and á 
with Ladies World and f os 3 y 
Designer or Modera Priscilla and SUCCESS 25 CLASS 40 ping Raroa Dasr aod g f | 
y Harpers Magazine ve Weekly aad SUCCESS, ...5.15 | seientine American (new! $3.00 | or any other) pictorial Review and Housekeeper and COCKS 
$ American dr Woman's ce ho ‘Smart Ket ae Current Literature or Independent vr Heview ol 
Outing AN K ve eee 41.3) Class &. Reviews and SUC $ : 
M azine $ $ 300 CLASS 45 magazine Alnatee’s or Everybody und SUCCESS 
ag 1 Physical Culture and SUCCESS 4 235 Automobilia so with Ladies” Wr Molen Priscilla, Pictorial Re- 
or any other ` t nne > Furest & Stream. PEDI view 20 SUCUESS y 
Css 45 Y e 42 und 80 i" OSS REST e Ma 4 78 Hous Beautiful * 3 00 \ People’s Home Journal and SUCCESS 
mugazine Alnaiee’s or Everyondy's and SUCCESS 6,40 | Rowe sad Garten > 280 
nun Harper's Magazine ot Weebly a d SUOCESS.. 650 f g > 
with House Beautitul ani SUCCKSS 500 |] el e Send all orders to 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE ) $1.10 mare ace ties uw | THE NATIONAL POST Ci 
8 Home Journal { Ru Value $1.80 | Morin American Review, io | 29-31 East 22d Street, New York, N. 


W mention SUCCESS MAGAZINE in answering advertisements, they are protected I N PRS agalnn N UI Ec 


